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colours, models the reader on the virtuous characters, who a@ 
without his perceiving it; they become intereſting, and the — 
inculcates morality without ſeeming to mention its 
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TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 


DUCHESS OF YORK. 


MADAM, 


IN preſuming to inſcribe a production 
Jo humble as the Beggar and her Benefadtars to 
pour ROYAL HicHNess, I am anxious to prove 
myſelf not actuated either by vanity or ſelf-intereſt. 


| The -amiable woman, whoſe virtues I would 
hold up to the little world, may probably never 
read a line of the Beggar, as I have not bound her 
in Morocco, to ſolicit either a douceur, or a _w 
in the Boyal Ons. 


+ 


I have happened to reſide ſome time in the 
neighbourhood of that retreat, where, while the 


T1 


mad world of faſhion are rapidly . their 


fortunes, honour, and character, the Duchxss of 


Vokxk, eſcaping the general contagion, avoided 
the public eye, and lived, while her Royal huſband 


was employed in the defence of his country abroad, 


as well as ſince his return, in the active practice 


of every female endearing private virtue. 


I have traced the morning, noon, and evening 
of her guiltleſs days ; the occupations, amuſements, 


and connexions of her delicate mind, which God 


himſelf might winni, and approve as = 


I have heard her eulogium from the high, n 
her bleſſings from the low. 


hy, 


I have ſeen infants crowd into the road, to give 2 


the liſping information to each other, when the 
good Ducaess of YoRK was coming by. 


T have followed her to the humble roof, where 
ſickneſs and penury groaned; and I have ſeen her 


modeſt dignity adorn a Court. 


6 
I have 


ESE 

I have met her, where the whole hoſt of F aro, 
and all the train of unbluſhing faſhion would 
faint—even in the plain vault, where, when life's 
firful fever is over, the ſoul, diſtinguiſhed only by 
its virtue, ſhall leave her pure clay to moulder into 
common duſt ;—even there has the eye of oblerva- 
tion followed the daughter of a King. 


In a private ſepulchre, far from the pomp 
of Royalty, built under her own directions 
in a country church, the young and amiable 
Dockkss of YorK was heard to give particular 
| orders for the future diſpoſition of her own coffin, 
in a voice ſo firm, and in a manner fo collected, 28 
proved, that ſhe who knows how to diſtinguiſh 
between the uſe and abuſe of the bleflings the pot 
ſeſſes, always remembers, that to live without guilt 


is to die without fear. 


Kiln aQtually witneſſed ſuch living excellence, 
it is a principle ſuperior to vanity or intereſt, 
which impels the Author of the Beggar to reſpect 
in the Princeſs, the virtues of the woman; and to 


1 1 


ae example 


o perfect, for the imitation and reſpect of that 


younger part of the Female World who are ſup- 


poſed to be the ſupport of Novel Writers. 

In the moſt ardent hope that the Duchzss of 
Yours may long enjoy the bleffings ſhe ſo emi- 
nently deſerves, Fe 


I have the honour to remain, 
Tour Royal Highneſs's 
Moft reſpectful and devoted ſervant, 
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THE 


* 


CHAP. I. 
Sewing how, give ſome folks an inch, they will tale an 
ell; and how great bodies may manage lattle ones. 


Ox E mild ſpring morning, in the year of our Lord 


one thouſand feven hundred and whatever the reader 


pleaſes, atall, thin, diſagreeable, fickly-looking perſon, 


then reſident at a ſmall village in Surrey, rang for his 


\ſcrvant, to attend him on a promenade he was in the 


cuſtom of taking- under the ſouth wall of an adjacent 


park... 5 | : | ; 
Deſcending the white ſteps from his houſe, his 


writable temper was ſet in a flame by the appearance 
of a little female mendicant, who neither ſtanding, 
VOL, 1. 1 | hing. 
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5 fitting, or EE contrived To to impede 15 
ſteps, that it was impoſſible for him to paſs without 
her changing her poſture, or being trod on. 

Get out of my way, you little Jezebel, ſaid he. | 
tc This creature (turning g to his ſervant, who followed 
him) is more plague to me than the . ague that 
has tormented me the whole winter. 

From a ſmall feeble voice now ifſued,—** One | 
| halfpenny, your good honour, to buy a bit of bread. 

«© Bread, you jade! you devour more bread than 
any three ploughmen i in the pariſh, if you lay out all 
you get from me in bread. Get out of my way! 

«© Oh, pray, your honour,” cried the beggar girl, 
| getting off the ſtep, give me one halfpenny ; I am 
very hungry, and my . will beat me if vou 
dont. 

<< Your mammy is a drunken buffy, and you will 
be like her; begone, I tell you ; if I catch you near 
my houſe again, tell your mammy, I'll have her 
whipped, with you tied to her back, from parith to 
pariſh, like vagabonds as you are; d—n my * ä 
if 1 don't. | EE 
When by any extraordinary chance it ſo happened, 
that Col. Buhanun uttered a harſh exprefiion, he was 
in the preciſe ſituation of many of thoſe ſmart clever 
beings of the higher order, who conſcious that the 
aſſeverations, promiſes, profeſſions, and threats which 
intereſt, appctite, caprice, or reſentment tempt them to 
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uſher into an incredulous world, are all in the N 
ſtyle of faying the thing that is not, fancy a round 
_ oath, fiercely delivered, will enforce belief, and inſpite 
confidence ; and the greater indeed in theſe caſes the 
fiction, the more tremendous the oath. The leaft 
harſhneſs from Col. Buhanun was really fiction; and 
although we ſhall not have many occaſions to find out 
fimilarities between him and the beforeſaid higher 
order of clever ſmart beings, yet in inftances like theſe, 
when feeling and judgment were at variance, the 
Colonel was under the neceſſity of blunting the one, 
and acceding to the other by an hearty oath. 

Col. Buhanun had a weak habit of making thee | 
treſs of every human being his own; and a certain 
defect of utterance, which ever accompanied Hs fym- 
pathetic feelings, when judgment retreated from im- 
poſition, rendered auxiliaries of ſome kind abfolutely 
neceflary. If, indeed, the Colonel could have tem- 
porized with the unfortunate tremor on his voice, by 
aſſuming a ftern decifive countenance, the oath might 
have been ſometimes ſpared ; but though his mia! 
was endowed with every attribute of true hero 
though he feared nothing in heaven or on earth, but 
him that created both, he was ſubje& to another un- 
fortunate defect, as hoſtile to terrific looks, as the tre- 
mor on his voice to harſh utterance : this was an of- 
ficious fluid, which often ſprang involuntarily to his 
eyes, and at this moment prevented his looking directly 
at the little object, who, with her mammy, ke 

gl + 
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devoutly damned his bees, if he would not have 


— from parifh to pariſh. 
Waether it were that this threat had been too ka 


repeated ; —whether the little beggar poſſeſſed an in- 
f corrigibl D degree of boldneſs ; —OT whether, under the 
excellent tutorage of a practiſed mammy, ſhe had al- 


ready learned, that a threat uttered with fu imming | 


eyes, in. broken ſentences, was far lets dreadiul | than 
returning to cold and famine, without means to alle- 
viate either, we will not ſay; but certain it is, that 
" notwithſtanding the Colonel continued not only to 


threaten, but to ſwear he would ſeverely puniſh both 


mother and child, the little ragged petitioner. continued 
to follow his long ftrides, as faſt as chilblains on every 
toe, kibed heels, large ſhoes tied on with dirty lift, 
tattered petticoat, and part of an old red cloak half a 
yard longer then herſelf, would permit, ſtill repeating, 


in a ſoft plaintive tone, One halfpenny, for God s | 


fake, to buy me a bit of bread ?*? - 


A balfpenny ! well,“ faid the Colomed; half tum⸗ | 


ing, give her a halfpenny, John.“ 

John obeyed without ſpeaking. 

The little beggar looked at the halfpenny; a faint 
_ fluſh coloured her pallid cheek; tears filled her eyes. 
4c Well, ſaid the Colonel, 5 why don't you 


carry the money to four mammy? 


This is not a white halfpenny ; ove: bid me 


get a ite halſpenny. 


« Ah 


\F 
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„Ah ha! do vou e _ kttle brat ? EY give 
you no more white money. 
„Don't put his honour in a paſſion," faid John. 
The Colonel and his man John walked on ; the 
beggar ſtill followed in filence, © drinking her own falt 
tears at every ſtep ; when they were met by a midJe- 


aged man, in fleecy hoſiery wig, gloves, and ſtockings, 


a warm ſurtout, his neck wrapped in thick ilk hand- 
kerchiefs, and his roſy countenance fenced from the 
keen north wind by an enormous white hat. 

This gentleman was one of *thoſe fortunate mortals 


on whom the Almighty, for ends inſcrutable to mortal 


ken, ſhowered down innumerable bleflings : to his 
immenſe riches were added almoſt every enviable con- 
comitant to worldly happineſs ; and he was equally 


renowned for health, ſtrength, and faving know edge. 


He could look proudly round; few objects met his eye 
in the vicinity of the {mall village of Penry, in winch 
he had not intereſt, or over whom he had not power; 
and his boaſt of the one, and exertion of the other, 
were undiſturbed by the impertinence of a fingle in- 


truſi ve recollection, that for an accumulation of bleff- 


ings ſo uncommon, a latle was, on his part, due to 
the beneficent Being from whom he received ſo muck. 
He had obſerved the perſeverance of the little beggar 
and joined the Colonel juft as his patience was expiring. 
„Good morrow, Colonel, faid Sir Solomon 


Muſhroom ; 1 hope I have the — to ſee vo 
well this — 


8 98 | . «© No, 


ws 
82 
n 


8 i # & ; 


N e 
R N uy 


{4 SL 3 [ 68 2, 44 V9/v "4 
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- 


your purſe, and 
As Colonel Buhanun wanted * to diſco- 
ver how the road to his purſe, be it ever ſo eaſy or 
much frequented, could injure any perſon but himſelf, 


them, and he utter 


"6. mem mes en. 


* 


- 6h No, Sir, I never was worſe. 


You ſee that 


| creeping * of filth Hoang the mo with rags. 


after me. | 
Sir Sion aniled; he had joined his good FOR - 


bour, for the expreſs purpoſe of giving him both in- 
formation and advice. Give me leave to aſſure you, 


my good Sir, ſaid he, your indiſcriminate charity 
ſubjects you to impoſition, and is of real injury to the 


neighbourhood : all the lazy and idle in the patiſh, who 


-will half ſtarve rather than work, find an eaſy maad to 4 


3 


his eyes were more than uſually expanded, quite free 


from the troubleſome rheum that had ſo lately affected 
«Well Sir! in an accent 


free from tremor. 


Sir Solomon proceeded. « And * my good Sir, 


in a pariſh already over-burthened with poor, is, as 


I before ſaid, a public injury; _ am 2 ſorry 1 am 


grieved. 


Sir Solomon did not foes he could ſpeak Laſti« | 

_ ciently ſtentorial, he could make himſelf heard from 
one end of the village to the other; and though he 
had no tremor on bis own nerves, could at any time 


affright thoſe of his humble neighbours who had, 
without the aid of oaths, which to be ſure would have 


been highly indecorous in him to uſe, inaſmuch as he 


* 
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was a juſtice of the peace, and fo great an advocate 


for morality, that he was in the conſtant habit of ex- 


couraging, as well as recetving mformations,.. agaznit 
ſuch of the fimple villagers as did ſometunes, over 
their ale, take licence to imitate their betters ; if, how- 


ever, when the tongue ſpeaks what the look denies, an 


oath was ever neceffary to enforce belief, it was in this 
inftance, for no man ever carried the evidence of leis 
ſorrow, or leſs grief in his countenance, than Sir 


Solomon Muſhroom, when he repeated, I am forry 


and . to ſay, charity, noble and unbounded like 


. your's, is in As inflences a * for impoftion, and 


ecce homo.” 
Aa de man paſſed, Wein to both n 


men. 
That fellow,” continued Sir Solomon, is on 


of your penſioners; look at him; does he appear to 


be an object of charity? 

So ſmooth and forcible was Sir Solomon's ſpeech, 
that the Colonel, as his eye followed the firm ſtep of 
the man, whoſe appearance was really decent, ſelt a 


_ momentary mortification in recollecting he actually 


bad allowed that identical decentclad perſon, a weekly 
penſion during the laſt ſevere froſt. He turned his 


head round, and directed a kind of fide glance to his 


man John. It was riot a glance of anger or reproach, 
but a ſort of interrogative glance, which faid, How 


is this? why have I acted ſounwiſe? John advanced, 


putting the back of his right hand to his hat; a mode 
| = 0 of 
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8 of reſpect he cond not break himſelf o of, ; altbough-co con- 
tinually reminded by his maſter of his "brown coat. 
Pleaſe your honopr,”” laid John, BY he has a large 


family.” | | 
„ All able to work, honeſt J 3 25 laid Sir Solomon, 


in a poſitive tone of VOICE. 1 


| « His wife, your nonour, lay in, in x the middle e of 
3 the froſt, and he is ſubject to A 


* Good John (Sir Solomon now both ace and 
: foftened his voice), I love thee for thy humanity ; but 
1 know the fellow; he has no fits but drunken ones. 


John bowed, and fell back to his ſtation behind his | 


3 


But, ſaid the Colonel, willing to palliate the 1 in- 


_ 


jury his charity had done the nei ighbourhood, 0 it 
has been a very hard winter, and they tell me people of 
| <5 trade can't work in froſty weather. 


A hard winter! there again, ED the wiſe 


Sir Solomon; why don't ſuch fellows lay up in 
ſummer againſt the hardneſs of the winter? Ah, 
Colonel! if * and 7 had not been more provident, 


We ſhould not now have it in our power to be cha- 


ritable. 
The little acquaintance ſubſiſting between Coldact 


1 and Sir Solomon Muſhroom, was the reſult 
of advances all on one fide ;—no man living had leſs. 


_ curiofity reſpecting others, or leſs defire to increaſe the 
very {mall number of his friends than the Colonel; 
and no man in the world a more infatiable deſire to 


know 


by wu 
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know every particular concerning all the rich men in 
his neighbourhood, and to add them to the liſt of his 
numerous acquaintance, than Sir Solomon. 

But notwithſtanding the reſerved turn of the former, 
and the great privileges, which, as being lord of the 
manor of Penry, a Colonel in the militia, one of his 
Majeſty's juſtices of the peace, Member of Parliament, 
and above all, the richeſt man within twenty miles 
round was affumed by the latter; notwithſtanding. 
there were very few inhabitants of the village of Peary 
whom fear or intereſt had not rendered blind and 
dumb, in reſpect to the diſpoſition of the great man; 
ſomething like character had reached John, and 
through him his maſter, that rendered the conjunc- 
tive part of Sir Solomon's laſt ſpeech rather unplea- 
fant : The you and 7, with the concluding inference, 
did not reſt quite eaſy on the mind of the Colonel; it 
was not, however, wholly inapplicable, as both the 
gentlemen had commenced the career of life, totally 
free from the burthen of any of the good things that 
blunt the edge of induſtry; and as to family, dir 
Solomon Muſhroom might, if he pleaſed, claim great 
' precedence in that reſpe& ; for Colonel Buhanun's de- 
ſcent was only from a Scotch Laird, whas gude blede 
and ſtract entagrite was aimaift hes aw, and wha 
having lectle elſe of warldly eſtimation, tuke eſpecial 
care tul prefarve aw the documents of hes alliance to 
every noble famely in North Breeton : whereas the 
parentage of Sir Solomon Muſhroom, was either too 
| B 5 ' - 


high, E at all, with . | 


of certainty ; he was therefore at full liberty to aſcribe 


His origin to the firſt branch of the numerous family / 


of the Muſhrooms i in England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
his Majeſty's town of Berwick on Tweed—of oe 


| liberty he was by no means ſparing. — ODS 


„ And then, continued Sir Solomon, after K 
pauſe, vou fee a ſecond inſtance of depraved cun- 
ning in this young beggar: her mother and her- 
ſelf are caſualties here; yet out of reſpect to a gentle- 
man in the village, who, on account of ſome former 


knowledge of her, or her connexions, allowed her a 


ſmall weekly penſion, no corporeal puniſhment has 


hitherto been inflifted-on them; although they have | 


been ſeveral times clothed, and ſent from the pariſh on 
promiſe of never returning; but I am reſolved, coft 
what it will 

Sir Solomon was proceeding, with no ſmall degren 


of fermentation both in his looks and voice; 3 he 


Was ſuddenly interrupted by the Colonel's ſervant, 
who advanced in a quick march to an exact level with 


him; then having clapped the back of his right hand 


to the left angle of his cocked hat, he : whiſperedin the 
ear of the Knight a 


2 


6c "5 EN that to great ones "long : 5 
« Not the King's crown, nor the d=puted fword, 
& The Marſhal's truncheon, nor the Judge*s robe, 
3 Re hom with ae RG Tg 
„ As mercy does. 


John 4 
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John then dropped his hand, and fell back. *. - 
The Knight's ſurpriſe had actually carried him off 
the foot-path; and as great a ſtranger to the author of 
the quotation as the divine quality ſo beautifully de- 
lineated, after a long and aſtoniſhed gaze he retarned 
to the path, and half turning to the ſervant, aſked, if 
he was a methodiſt. 
A methodiſt, your honour ! what is chat! 2 
© One who talks about what he does not under» 
ſtand, as thou doſt. 
« Then, plete Your honour, I am no methodiſt; 
I am only a man.” 
Whether Sir Solomon recollected how much be- 
neath his dignity it was to talk to a fellow, who, from 
bis own report, was only a man ; whether the matter 
or manner of the interruption had any thing in it par- 
ticularly obnox1ous ; whether—but the why or where= 
fore does not ſignify— he looked fo angry, and ſpoke 
ſo loud, that the little beggar, ho fill dragged her 
rags after the Colonel, made an involuntary tops 
The old huffy has found you out; the fets the 
young one to watch ; you are inceſſantly worried by 
her cry for bread; you fee a loathiome object, and 
give money to get rid of her. Well, let us fee what 
good end this charity anſwers : it ſuppkes the abomi- 
nable mother with means to get intoxicated, and abuſe 
the whole village. She adminiſters, at your coſt, a 
{mall portion of ſpirits to the girl, who, by help of 
this flow poiſon, gets the ſickly look, which is a tax 
B 6 s on 


ſ . 


on the feelings of thoſe the i is taught 6 to follow with 
infant fupplications.”* _ 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom could talk— Gods!!! how 
he could talk the whole Britiſh Senate had often 


been, as the Colonel now was, run down by 


his volubility; they had been confounded at his 


mixture of ſenſe, folly, truth, and falſehood, and 


aſtoniſhed at the undaunted perſeverance of this diſ- 
tinguiſhed orator, who now percerving the advantage 


he had gained, turned himſelf round, ſo as to W 
not I the champion of mercy, but the object 


againſt whom his heart was ſhut, and bawling with 
an authoritative tone of voice, demanded how many 
dirams her mother had drank that morning? 

The child loft in an inſtant all trait of incorrigibi- 


he; ; her little face betrayed, through the dirt that 


covered it, every ſymptom. of fear ; ſhe turned with 
as much haſte, but leſs power, than the ſtern enquirer ; 
her large ſhoes got entangled in the long piece of 


cloak, and ſhe fell on her face with ſuch force againſt 


a ftone, that the blood guſhed from her noſe, mouth, 


and ears on the path. _ 
: "© He Colonel, on ſeeing the blood, exclaimed, 


locking interrogatively at his man, What has ſhe 


done noẽw? 

John looked piteouſſy, but ſpoke not. 7 

« Shall we croſs, Colonel? ſaid Sir Solomon ; . 
© the pare is more dry on the other ſide. 


+ Inſtead 
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| Inflead of crofling; the C had faced about; lohn 
mechanically did the ſame. 

The mendicant had in the meantime riſen, a_ 
glancing her flowing eye at the object of her terror, 

_ attempted to fly ;—it was but an attempt having got 

on a few tottering ſteps, the ſunk in the midit-of her 
rags, without motions and John no longer waited for 
orders. 8 
« Very fine, Miſs,” faid Sir 3 « very 
fine! ay, ay, you Jade, you are well a you have 
all your tric | 
Tricks, Sir, ſaid * 3 her up with one 
hand, and drawing the back of the other acroſs his 
eyes; „here are no tricks, the poor child is dead. 
© So much the better, ſaid Sir Solomon. 

«© God forbid !** ſolemnly ejaculated the Colonel. 
Juſt then a chariot, in which a luſty elderly wo- 
man, in whoſe large forbidding eyes, and ſtrong fea- 
tures no trait of feminine weakneſs was ever feen, fat 
- the fide of a middle aged man, whoſe pallid coun- 
tenance, on the contrary, betrayed nothing elſe. As 
if afraid' the wind would totally demoliſh his weak 
frame, he ſcarce dropped the glaſs long enough to an- 
| ſwer Sir Solomon's ** How dye, Doctor Croak ?*? 
with three hems to clear his utterance, and © I hope 
you are well, Sir Solomon?“ before it was drawn 
cloſe again, and the chariot, going on. 
The Colonel had, by this time, joined his man and 

the little beggar ; ; and perceiving, notwithſtanding the 

| - 1 s 
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—_ 


latter's decided 3 that the poor Sia 
was dead,”” figns of exiſtence, though nearly ſuffocated 
by the blood that had filled her mouth and throat, 


on hearing g the appellation of Doctor, bid the coach- 
man ftop, and defired the maſter to alight. 


Doctor Croak pulled the check, and put his glaſs to 


his eye; he ſaw the child; nor was it truth to ſay, the 


firft time by many he had ſeen her ; he ſaw too, by her 


appearance, ſome accident had happened; he ſuppoſed 


curioſity had attracted the Colonel, whoſe perſon he 
alſo knew; but, from that ſort of curioſity that led 
people into an obligation to aſſiſt the unfortunate, 


both the Doctor and his companion were wholly 


Colonel; alight and give For ne to _ 
-=_ child. 


The Doctor's companion pulled his ſleeve, and gave. : N 


her head a toſs; he was in the habit of comprehend- 
ing all the dumb motions of this lady; he hemmed 
twice louder than common, and anſwered, that he 
never attended paupers. | C8; 
John, welt acquainted with every "chad that 
vibrated on the Colonel's heart , read N 
in his looks. 


„ Pleaſe your honour,” ſaid he: « 4 Doctor, that 


is, if he be a right Doctor, is obliged to aſſiſt all. 


WWbo can pay for affiſtance, friend John?“ in- 
terrupted Sir Solomon; the Doctor's chariot wheels 


do 


* 


„ What are you* ſpying at, Doctor? faid the 
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6 by eee eee * and 
Sir Solomon winked at his friend the Doctor. 8 
„ Pleaſe your honour, replied John, a little as 
n „God will pay him, be 
cannot. 
„No doubt, fd the Knight, with a fecond 
wink; * but that is rather gay Wu long credits 
hey, Doctor! 65 » 
« Sir, rat GN ſternly, * he ſhall - — 
have prompt payment. John, go and A 


The ſervant knew the purport, and therefore did 


not wait the finiſh of the ſentence, and was in the act 
of letting down the ſtep of the carriage, when the 
Doctor begged to be excuſed, hemmed thrice, com- 
plained of gout, and declared he could not bear the 
air. e : 
«© Well,” ſaid John, if the mountain will not 
go to Mahomet, Mahomet muſt go ons the mountain: 
1 will bring the child to the carriage.” 

The Doctor's companion ſhrieked, and bs to 
gather in her flounces. Bring her here !—do if you | 
dare, fellow. What do you mean with your Momets 
and mountain? How dare you, Sir, take ſueh liberties 

with me? 
The Doctor, as we have ſaid, 3 the 
lady's dumb motions, and he was quite as familiar 


with all the mild movements of the mind that gave 
ſhrillneſs to her tongue; he, therefore, to end her 
© agitation for the preſent, got out, and hobbled to the 

4 * : 6 a h | 8 15 | place 
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place where the Colonel had, by the aid of his cam- 


bric handkerchief and a running ſtream, cleared the 


| _ and- blood from the beggar's face. 


This e child has had a bad accident, 
Dodor. . 

The chief ornament of Dr. Croak's 1 5 like 

that of his great * the renowned Dr. Pan- 


toffes, was hem.”* 8 SEES 


45 He—hem, —yks, Sir.“ 


<& Poor little animal, I thought it had been cakes 


27 


6s He—hem,—yes, Sir.” . 

Tou ſee what a quantity of blood ſhe has loſt © bon 
© He—hem,—yes, Sir.“ | 

I don't think ſhe has any bones broke.” 5 
He. —hem, — no, Sor, = 


I with you would 88 her heads Jam 


afraid of a fracture. Give me a ks John ; cut 
this ftring ; —do examine it, Doctor. ; 

9 hen „ves, Sir. 

The He— hem, — yes, Sir,” not being followed by 


- any movement of body, preparatory to ſuch exa- 
- mination, the Colonel became rather impatient, and 


repeating his requeſt in a voice that grated on the ears. 


of the Doctor, his yellow phiz turned to a fort of 
_cream-coloured white,. and he trembled every limb. _ 
© The gout,”” ſaid the Colonel; why, Doctor, 


you have got an ague. 


"I 


I He 


3 
4 
+ 
ar 
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: 0 He—hem—ye—yes, Sir, replied t the Doctor ; 
and drawing on his beaver gloves, he proceeded to 
remove the matted locks of the little beggar, and after 


a few moments pronounced his belief that there was 8 


no fracture. 


Believe!“ repeated the Colonel; « if you only: 
believe, take a _— more time remove her rags, and 
= examine again. 

That the Doctor would moſt w do, but nally 
ſhe was in ſuch a filthy condition, the turned him 
bb | 

This declaration, after a tremulous hem, ſuing 
through two black rows of half teeth, from lungs, 
_ whoſe noxious vapour appeared to have blaſted the 
natural hue of his parched blue and brown lips, ill 
accorded with the Colonel's humanity, who, at the 
ſame moment that he ſhot a glance of contempt into 
his ſoul, by flipping a couple of guineas into his hand, 
got over alk difficulties ; and the child recovering, 

John took her in his arms, and went on, followed by 
the Colonel, Sir Plaufible Muſhroom, and Doctor 
Croak, the lady and the chariot keeping their pace. 
During the very ſhort walk to the village, Doctor 
Croak gave the Colonel ſo many anecdotes of the 
| wickedneſs of the little heggar and her mother, that, 
for the firſt time in his life, he bluſhed at the retro 
ſpect of an act of his own : it was not that the plau- 
ſibility of one of his preſent companions, nor the very 
exact memory of the other, had power to change an 
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| Jota of his ſentiments, had theſe not accorded with the 
tenor of their diſcourſe ; for he had himſelf no doubt 


but, the innumerable white halfpence, and more than 


once a yellow farthing, as the girl deſcribed ſhillings : 


and half-guineas, which he bad given her, were ex- 
E the mother in the 
vileſt manner. 


orders. 

Out of humour with his company, the 1 
himſelf, be gave his prime miniſter orders to take the 
girl to her mother; give her a couple of guineas, on 
condition ſhe never troubled him more; and then ut- 
tering heavy denunciations, confirmed by a few hearty 


l n in Ks own Route” Rares 


deigning to return the parting compliments of the 


civil gentlemen, who expreſſed themſelves, and apes i | 


were, eager to cultivate his acquaintance. 
The adventure of the morning gave the Colonel a 
nervous head-ach, to which he was ſubject. He 


- threw himſelf into his arm-chair ; there was ſome-. 


thing in the plaintive tones of the young mendicant, 


which particularly affected him; and by one of thoſe | 
ſtrange concatenation of ideas that ſometimes, in 
waking as well as ſleeping dreams, jumble the moſt 


remote circumſtances, perſons, and events into one 
confuſed maſs, a ſeries of recollections, not cal- 


culated to cafe an aching head, ruſhed on his mind. 


till 


At his return home, he Gd the viel ; in her old | 
corner and d poſition at his oe, and John . ere for 
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til anguiſh, —_— and . rouſed bim from a 
painful reverie; and he was having recourſe to his 
cephalic ſnuff, when John entered with a countenance 
full of meaning, and before he could give that mean- 


2533 


ing words, having in his haſte left the door on the jar, 


the Colonel's ire and aſtoniſhment were equally raiſed 
at ſeeing the little beggar follow, with as much eaſe in 
her manner, and confidence in her looks, nay per- 
| haps more, than if ſhe was entering the ruined hovel 
which had, during the laſt winter, given her mammy 

and ſelf a miſerable ſhelter. 8 
But before we proceed with the adventures of our 
beggar, it will be paying a decent regard to pre- 


. cedence, to make our readers acquainted with the 


village of Penry, and ſuch of its inhabitants as wel 
be introduced in the courly of this Miſloey, 


CHAP, 


i 
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CHAP. U. 


4 Country Village. 

N - « It is common to old age 
. ___ © Focaft beyond itſelf in its opinion; 
94 erer 
« To lack diſcretion.” 5 25 


* 


We village of 3 is the Montpellier of Surrey ; 
it ſtands on a half eminence, with uplands behind, to 
ſhelter it from the north wind, and low lands in front, 


to amuſe the eye of fancy, and delight the ſoul of me- 


citation. To the right of the village, through two 
thick plantaticns of underwood, too humble in its 
growth to obſtruct the view of a ſmall market town, 
at four miles diſtance, runs a clear ſtream, juſt deep 
and wide enough to afford ſma!! freſh-water fiſh to the 


neighbourhood ; the banks of which are undifturbed 


by any thing but anglers, and unadorned by any thing 
but Nature's own embroidery, if we except a ſmall 
green boat, which, by the large gilt letters on the 
fern, the curious paiier-by is informed belongs to Sir 
Solomon Mu/t.room, lord of the manor of Penry; a rough 


and ancient ſtone bridge peeps through the foliage 


of the wood, that ſlopes 3 and 
the Giftant ſpires of three or four other village ſteeples, 
be | 
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dit the horizon Ga the level i — « 

proſpect. 
Penry is e a aifitant "Eo 11 
and five from any great. turnpike road; which may 
account for the ſtill greater diſtance between the man- 
ner of the inhabitants, and thoſe who have the ad- 
vantage of a direct and frequent communication with 
the refinements of the metropolis; not but Peary had, 
in the rage for improvement, been greatly altered 
within the laſt ten years. Before that time a hand- 
ſome parſonage bouſe, in which a rich rector conde- 
ſcended to rufticate a few ſummer weeks; a thatched | 
hovel, in which his poor curate brought up uz 
children, and inſtructed the rabble of the village in 
their ABC; a whiterough caſt houſe, with a brown 
painted door, to which had been lately prefixed a large 
brafs knocker, of Lawyer Quibble ; and a little thing 
like a prgeon-houſe, with a timber building and a 
window at one end, filled with blue and white galli- 
pots, over which a black ſcroll and white letters pro- 
claimed the great convenience to be found concentered 
in that obſcure ſpot, where, like Diogenes in his tub, 
lived Doctor Croak, phyſician, ſurgeon, apothecary, 
mad-midwife, dentift, and fpeculator in medicine and 
minerals, Excepting theſe, and an old family feat, 
which had ſerved for the reſort of rooks and daws 
during thirty years it had lain in chancery ; the little 
gothic church of Penry, and the furrounding cottages, - 
had an unbroken ſameneſs about them, that would 
| never 


- 
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Fay Pe more thaw the curfory glance of the * 
travellers who ſaw them, if indeed we do not add 
another exception, in the White Horſe, thatched re- 
ceptacle for man and beaſt, at the extremity of the 
village. Such was Penry ten years back; and ſuch, 


: with ſome few, but great changes, it {till continued. 


The air and fituation of Penry was not a greater re- 
commendation to Col. Buhanun, on account of this 
health, than that appearance of rural fimplicity which 
proved it too inſignificant to have attracted the notice 
-n the world, ſaid 
Colonel Buhanun; I wiſh I was fairly quit of it: 
When riches would have made me happy, I was 
Poor; now, when I have loſt every with to live, I am 
rich. What has a man to do in a world where he 
has neither health nor hope? They have brought me 
from India to Bath, and now they ſend me from Bath - 
to the country ; _ tall they can ſend me from myſelf, 


of the polite world. For d 


it is all labour loſt. 


= ord your honor,” ſaid Joke, to he nis 

maſter had addreſſed his deſpondent ſentiments, take 
the Doctor's advice; you are ten times the man now 
you were when we failed for * and the 


Doctor — | 
The Colonel finiled. 


« Can the Doctor miniſter to a mind diſcaſed ?” 


Jokes eyes ſtruck fire. | 
Los Flack fromthe memory arooted form.” 


| John's 


1 


<> 
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. right arm ſaved the air. Þ | 

> "us Root out the written troubles of the 3 

John could contain no longer; he took the and 
from his matter, and Hopkins and Sternholded on, 
4 And with ſome fiveet, obliv:ous antidote cleanſe---.the fuffed 
boſom of that perilaus ſtuff which---weighs upon the brain” 
60 Very true, Sir, continued 3 after a long 


97 


pauſe, but- 
« Well, well ,” interrupted the Colonel, impa- 


tiently, if thor canſt find a corner where the world 
and I may not meet; i places are equal to me, 
where I am not known.” 

e yy” anſwered John, reſuming his theatri 
cal attitude, | 3 
4 All places the eye of Heaven viſits, are to the wii man ports 

and happy havens.” | 

John Brown was ſon to John and Mary Brown, 
whoſe united names, on the fign of the White Horſe at 
Penry, ſupported the reputation eſtabliſhed by Simon 
and Elizabeth Brown, father and mother of John, for 
good ale and civil treatment. | 

One female ſervant at the White Horſe, was cook, 
dairy, houſe, and chambermaid ; and, in the abſence 
of young John, acted beſides in the double capacity of 
waiter and oftler, till one fatal W hitfuntide, when a 
company of his Majeſty's ſervants hired the great barn, 
and having, without the help of legerdemain, in two 
days converted it into a palace, for the royal Dane to 
meet his father's ghoſt, ſo infatuated young John, that 
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from the Ark performance | he became a great private 


actor. 


young John took a part, under the deſcription of 


: * Romeo' by a young W being his firlt ap- 


pearance on any ſtage. All the country round 
came in, none being ignorant of the name and qua- 

ty of the young Romeo, except his own father and 
mother, who as ſoon as they underſtood how the 
player people had ſeduced their ſon, and to what the 
neglect of chalk was owing, ſhut both their hearts and 


barn againſt the prayers of the diſtreſſed company; 2 


and though the lady managereſs's benefit had been 
ſtuck up at every door in the pariſh; the part of 
« Mark Anthony by the young gentleman who per- 
formed Romeo with ſuch unbounded applauſe ;** and 
though the proud Cleopatra herſelf condeſcended to 
| ſue for one night's poſſeſſion of the barn, old John took 
a couple of labourers with him, and while his wife 


was trimming the ſappliant queen in her way, he de- 


moliſned © the cloud-capt towers and gorgeous pa- 
laces, and turning the whole moveables into the 
yard, locked the door, and ſet off to the next juſtice of 
the peace, for the purpoſe of getting t the whole ſet 


by vagrantized. 


They were however too much uſed to local ſettle- 
ments, to be ſo taken ; and finding the idea, that young 
John was going headlong to the devil, had taken too. 


The barn had crowded, brilliant, = 3 . 
audiences ; and when, for the benefit of the manager, 


tg Be e 
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ſtrong poſſeſſion of the Wey, to allow her to bew 


them any lenity, ſet the Egyptian Queen, to amuſe, or 
rather provoke her, by perſevering entreaties, while 
they packed up the property, and moved off, leaving 
not only the rent, but long accounts in chalk unpaid, 
which every individual of the company had, by the 
unbounded liberality of young John, run up. Cleo- 


patra had her cue, and when the royal Dane and his 


friends were clear of the village, flouriſhed her whaty 


brown handkerchief, and made her exit. 


As young John was the general ſcorer, and as be- 
fore his father's return he had made a-hberal uſe of the 
ipunge, the old people were happily ignorant of the 
whole amount of their loſs; the rent, and what could 
not be concealed from them, was, Dame Brown fad, 
to be ſure a heavy loſs; yet again, to be ſure, it was a 


judgment on their fins for letting a tribe of thabroons 


and painted Jezebels into their honeſt houſe, to make a 
parcel of ſhim ſham ghoſts and coffins, and ſuch like 
blaſphemies ; and fo they muſt make the beſt of a bad 
market, and thank God their ſon John was not de- 
luded by the wicked ones. John, however, had not 
eſcaped ; his perſon, it is true, loitered about, Ist- 
teſs and indolent, but his mind, his active mind, was 


in a barn ten miles off, where the royal Dane himſelf 


was enacting Mark Anthony? and where he fully re- 
ſolved to follow as ſoon as harveſt was over; for he 
had too much regard for his parent's intereſt yet re- 
maining, to think of it before. 
vox. 1. e John 
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* che Bible, or even Say's Weekly 
Journal, the long ſtanding newſpaper df the White 

Horſe, with great fluency; and his character for a 
good ſcholard was allowed by all who ſaw the 
flouriſhing I and B at the bottom of his father's bills; 
but theſe were trifles light as air to the poetic furor 
that occupied his great ſoul, while night after night 
the croſs timbers of the barn rebounded by the ſtarts 
and ſtamping of Otway's Chamont, Lee's Alexander, 
and Congreve's Oſmyn, but the god of his idolatry 
was Shakeſpeare ; and being allowed to keep a certain 
proportion of ſheep and poultry, which had, from his 
infancy, turned out to ſuch account as amply ſupplied 
his pocket, he ſold them all, for money, to ſend to 
| London, by the clerk of the pariſh, for a complete ſet 


of his favourite's plays; and being once in poſſeſſion of 


this treaſure, was ſo eager to ſtudy and get through 
them, that after harveſt he was too full of employ- 
ment to follow the royal Dane, though ſtill reſolved 
on joining him early in the ſpring. 
- The young damſel, of whoſe various eccupetions 
we have ſpoken, was the confidante and aſſiſtant of 
her young maſter ; for though Dorcas could neither 
read nor ſpell, ſhe had a tolerable memory, and could 
always repeat at leaſt two words out of every ſpeech 
he taught her; theſe two,” he firſt and laſt, were in- 
deed all that were neceſſary; nor did, ſhe fail to be 
equally punctual in remembering all her cues; ſo that 

John was gratified with a nightly rehearſal of his fa- 


vourite 


and fo many little ones ſo truly ſpoken, was never more 


bu 
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vourite parts : Juliet leaned her fair hand on her cheek 


at the hay-loft window; Deſdemona was fmothered 


on a truſs of firaw; and the fair Ophelia ſent to a 
nunnery from the barn door. P 4 


The improvements of this winter were indeed fo 
great, both in the hero and heroine, that the former 


made his arrangements for joining the royal Dane and 


Egyptian Queen; his linen and books were ready pack - 
ed up; Dorcas promiſed to ſteal his new ſuit of broad 
cloth out of her miſireſs's preſs, where it was carefully 
depoſited from Sunday. to Sunday; and- nothing in 
John Brown's ſanguine opinion could now impede his 
career to fame. 

But the uncertainty of all human events, a ſubject 
on which fo many great geniuſes have ſo ably written, 


clearly exemplified, without either writing or ſpeak 
ing, than by one ſimple act of the docile Dorcas, who 


got up one morning in the greateſt harmony of ſpirits, 
and after buſtling through her work, as truth to fay 


ſhe very notably did, walked fix miles to the neareſt. | 


magiſtrate, and then and there made oath to certain 
circumſtances, that laid an obligation on young John 
Brown either to marry the ſaid Dorcas, to pay twenty 

pounds to the pariſh, or to quit the country. 
John Brown's natural integrity of principles, com- 
paſſionate heart, and adherence to truth, had received 
both ſtrength and poliſh by his ſtudies, and heightened 
a reſentment of injury, and reſiſtance of oppreſſion, 
c2 3 which 
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8 a ſentiments that governed | him 


inthis important zra of his life, 


The paternal honour which the damſel would have 


beftowed on him was what his ſenſe of truth forbid 
him 'to accept; and the paying twenty pounds for 


whathe had not done, was an oppreſſion from which his 


enlightened mindrevolted ;—as to the matter of quitting 
the country, he had already made up his mind to that; 
it was only changing the ſcene of action, and going to 
London in ſearch of other royal Danes, and other 


Egyptian Queens, inſtead of joining thoſe who were 
every moment expecting him in the barn ;—ſo the- 


world before him, with a ſtick acroſs his ſhoulder, 
from which hung a bag centaining a few ſhirts, and 
all his Shakeſpeares, it being impoſſible to ſecure the 


fuit of broad cloth without the aid of his treacherous 


auxiliary, John Brown left the place of his nativity, 
without paying the compliment of an adieu to any of 


his numerous relations and acquaintance ; and being 
Foung, robuſt, and a good walker, reached London 


by day-break next morning. 

On the table of the firſt open houſe he refled his 
bag, and was immediately accoſted by a very civil 
free-ſpeaking man, with whom he readily entered into 
converſation, and who adviſed him, as the landlord 
and landlady of the houſe were very good ſort of 
people, to remain there while he ſtaid in London, to 
which he did not object; and himſelf and bag being 
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Neben to a FRE Rs he ſlept very — vn 
out dreaming either of paſt or future events. 


The fame civil new acquaintance faluted him on 


: his re-appearance in the tap-room, and to his great, 
as well as agreeable ſurpriſe, as he approached with 


offered hand, roared out, 
<< By Heaven, methinks it were an eaſy leap to pluck drig he 


honour from the am, I of the 


deep,” 
: e Where fathom line could never touch th ground," 


coined John Brown ; 
6 And pluck up drownee honour bythe naa. | 


rejoined the firſt ſpeaker. 
Scarce. had the honour-loving hero got to locks,” 


before John had embraced him, and congratulated 


himſelf on the meeting with his congenial foul ; they 
dined together in the greateſt harmony, and the play- 
bill holding out an irreſiſtible temptation in the en- 
tertainment of the evening, which was Othello,” 
the two ſocias went to the Theatre; John Brown 
having firſt, by his friend's . cleared the rec- 


Koning. 


After the play, at which the hero of this little 


epiſode. had been both gratified and humbled, the 
friends being a little dryith, adjourned to a houſe not 
a great diſtance off, where John Brown, who knew 
every line of the part of the Jealous Moor, entered on 


as fair and candid a criticiſm of the performance, as 
may be found in the corner of many a morning print, 


C3. | under 
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under the article of „Theatre lr, ha 
he did not underſtand, or did not accord with his own | 
reading, he condemned as bed, very had; what was at 
all in his own way, was well, very well ; though even 
that, he could better; and what does not always hap- 
pen to profound critics, he found INE | 
his opinion on every point. | 
Bread, cheeſe, and porter, at this time, were really 

an attic treat to John Brown; his heart was open; a 
little punch could not hurt them ; one baſon was ſuc- 
ceeded by another; John related the event that obli- © 
ged him to quit Penry ; his friend moſt heartily i impre- 
cated the perjured Dorcas ; poor John fell into | 
« The lap of Nature's kind nurſe,” 


in the very moment that his friend was moſt intereſted 
in his misfortune, and did not awake till the next day, 
when he found himſelf unuſually agitated by the 
ſtrange motion of his lodging, as well as inconvenis 
enced by the number and quality of his fellow in- 
mates ;—it was, however, in vain, he complained ; his 
ſympathizing friend was not near; and he continued 
In this uncomfortable fituation till he was removed far 
out of the reach of pariſh officers, when he was told he 
had enliſted in the ſervice of the Hon. the United Eaſt 
India Company; and inficad of finding in bis purſe the 
bounty he was alſo told he had reccived, perceived it 
was cleared of the ſeven guineas and ſome filver, 
which he perfectly recollected to be in it at the time 
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he diſplayed ſuck theatrical a judgment iis — 
on Othello. 

In ts ene recurred to his 
paternal home: Bitterly did poor John Brown bewail 
his own dear native village; bitterly did he imprecate 
the perjury of Dorcas, and the deceit of his falſe friend; 
and above all, moſt grievouſſy did he 3 the loſs 

of his Shakeſpeares. 
W ben allowed to come abaft, which from his mild» 
ack of manner, and fimplicity of heart, he was often 
permitted to do, the ſad tear flowed from his eyes, as, 
diręcting them from the courſe the ſhip failed, he 
| fancied he was looking homewards. The ſhip had 

touched at the Cape, and was in that eaſy preſs of ful, 
on the ſurface of a ſmooth ſea, which renders the latter 
part of a voyage to India ſo delightful, when John, 
whoſe mind, we have before ſaid, was too enthuſiaſtic 


to be reconciled to oppreſſion, ſtill ſwelling againſt the 


injury he had received, and ſtill hanging with regret 
on the memory of his native village, was noticed by an - 
elegant young man, in very ill health, whoſe ſaffron 
ſkin, deep fighs, and downcaſt looks, indicated more 
cauſe of grief than leaving Penry, being embarked in 
the ſervice of n honourable company, of whom he 
had never heard, or even lofing a whole fet of Shake- 
ſpeare. | = =; 
As this young gentleman was going to India, on the 
military eftabliſhment, he claimed a fort of right to 
have the crying comrade, as John was in derifion 


EX „ =; called, 
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88 about kin; and ſoon W 
father, mother, and country to one ho had ſettled it 


in his ſorrowful mind, that all good was where he 
came from, and all evil where he was going. John's 
heart bounded with affection and gratitude towards a 
maſter, whoſe every act and word proved has the 
eſſence of all moral virtue. 


They were very ſoon, after landing in Jada, ſent | 
up the country. Captain Buhanun's trunks were 
crammed with letters of recommendation; thoſe he 


deliberately burned: and with a deſper.aon that 
proved he ſet leſs value on his life than any other of 


the gifts of God, he was firſt, and moſt fearleſs, in all 


hazardous expeditions, a volunteer in every poſt of 


danger; and thus, by out fighting and out living his 


brother officers, he in a ſhort time ee the 
rank of Colonel. 


Scotch intereſt was then, as now, prevalent creat” 


where; but our Colonel not only diſdained the recom- 
- mendation of his Scotch connexions, and neglected the 
friendſhip of thoſe who knew his family, but, ſtrange 
to tell, hated Scotland itſelf, and avoided the ſociety of 
his countrymen with every — 5 moon 
antipathy. | 
As the Colonel advanced in rank, tation; and 
fortune, his man, or as he was often pleaſed to call 


him, his friend Folm, advanced in his favour and con- 


fidence; and to crown the good fortune and felicity of 
the latter, r , 


— 
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W et 8 being admitted behind the ns of 
the theatre there, was by degrees advanced to carry 
meſſages, and enact with eclat one of the moſt reſpect 
able tor in Venice Preſerved, to ſay nothing of the 
dignified deportment of his Lord Mayor, | in Richard 
the Third. "+ 
The heroes of the Calcytta ke. which was 
eſtabliſhed on a benevolent plan, were all gentlemen. 
The Roſcius of the company had a lameneſs in one 
hand, very unfortunately obſtructive of the grace at- 
tendant on heroiſm; yet he beguiled John Brown of 
his tears ſo often, that he became, in his idea, the very 
actor delineated by Shakeſpeare himſelf. John was 
his humble copy in every thing, even to the lame arm 
and as Captain acted at the Calcutta 
theatre, to the admiration of the elegant ſubtcribers,. 
John rehearſed at camp, to the as great admiration of 
his comrades, till he could manage all Shakeſpeare's 
beauties with as much eaſe as Pantagruel did the hard 
words his father inſiſted on his repeating backwards 
and forwards till they. became as familiar one R as 
the other. | 
But Shakeſpeare was not the only ſtudy of our friend 
John Brown; he knew the maſter key to every trait 
in the Colonel's diſpoſition ; he was his faithful at- 
tendant in all the diſeaſes to which the climate, and 
his more dangerous, reſtleſs, and diffatisfied mind ex- 
poſed him; and after all remedies had been tried, 
without ſucceſs to parry a bilious diſorder, that Was 
608 | _ gaining 
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gaining on his conſtitution ; after. the friends of his 
virtue, and admirers of his courage, which compriſed | 
every gentleman who had the honour to ſerve with ' 
kim, had all failed; notwithſtanding they affured him, 
with as much concern as earneſtneſs, he muft remove 
his quarters, if not ta- Europe, to that unknown bourne 
from whence no traveller returns; the tears and ſilent 
anguith of his faithful domeſtic ſoftened his indignant 
wil, and moved him to adopt the only means of 


exiſtence. He was prevailed on to turn his 


face home ward, if that place could be ſo called, which 
* 


After nine years ſervice in 1 Colonel Buhanun 


got leave of abſence, for the benefit of his health, and 
was landed at Portſmouth in ſo deplorable a ſtate, that 


it was not thought poſſible he could reach Bath alive. 


Whether his extreme indifference for life continued 
till it was on its verge, or whether the near view of 
eternity did not awaken a latent defire to ſtruggle with 

the ills of frail mortality a little longer, is a problem 

we cannot ſolve; but the lenient ſpring of Bladud ſo 
far reſtored him, that after fix months fefidence, his 
phyſicians had the candour and ſelf-denial to adviſe his 


leaving Bath for the country, during the dog days ; 


and John obtained leave to ſeek out for a ſituation, 
where the only ſtipulation, on the part of his maſter, 
was, that it ſhould be where he 3 not meet te 


world. 


The 
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The world, John perfectly remembered, had fmall 
concern in the little village of Penry when he left it; 
for then the gay building, now called Mufhroom- 
Place, was the ruin of a manſion fo long diſputed in 
Chancery, that it had at length ceaſed to intereſt either 
of the then claimants, and was fold by auction to de- 
fray part of the law expences,' and knocked down to 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom, the preſent poſſeſſor; neither 
had Doctor Croak changed his tub, for the new erected 
building and fine gardens at the extremity of the vil- 
lage; nor did the braſs knocker irradiate the front of 
Lawyer Quibble's mahogany door ; the only building 
which, in his remembrance, ſeemed to claim diſtine- 
tion in the world, was the parſonage, which the knick= 


Eknackey taſte of the late incumbent had rendered like 


nothing in heaven above, or earth beneath; it was 
very conſpicuous, very fine, and very inconvenient z 
it had within one quarter of an acre of ground, a pond, 
willows, a maze, images of all ſorts, a tea-room at the 
top of a large oak, and a pagoda made of branches of 
trees. Theſe profound objects, which had employed 
twenty years of the life of a divine to bring to perſec- 
tion, were the points of gazing admiration to all the 
country, and ftill retained the firſt place in John's idea 
of magnificence, as did every other part of the village, 
in his partial preference of the ſcene of his juvenile 
amuſements; among thoſe the White Horſe, and all 
its des: were predominant figures, _— 
= = LS. the 
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the honeſt pair who gave him being, had jog, 1 he 


knew, paid the debt of nature. 


„ Ah!” ſaid John, after a few minutes? PEE A | 
tion, there is a village in the county of Surrey, if 


your honour could but ſee it—only I am afraid 


e Well, and what art thou afraid of, friend John?” 
There is not any houſe in it good ä for 


your honour.”” . . 


« And yet, John, thou knoweſt how many nights : 


we have paſſed without a roof to ſhelter us. 


And ſhall again, I hope, when your honour gets 


better; but | 
cc 6 
ac As modeſt ſtillneſs and humility; 
cc But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
c Then imitate the action of the tiger. 
The Colonel ſmiled. And where is this village! pom 


I was born there, and pleaſe your honour, *? 


> 
_ 


The Colonel took in at once all the ſuperlatives of 
a village recommended by native affection, and or- 


dered the carriage to be ready by nine the next morn- 
John could not reftrain his raptures during four days 
they were journeying to Penry ; the approach to the 


village filled his honeft heart with ſenſations as plea- 
ſing to the Colonel to obſerve, as delightful to himſelf 
to feel; not a ſtile, a tree, or thatched cottage, but 


were congenial to his feeling, and renewed ſome ſcene 
| 7 — 
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of infantine amuſement in his Rn tears ſtood in 
his eyes.. 

There be uſed to play at-hap-frog'; from: that 
mount his kite had flipped from his hold, and, to his 
unſpeakable grief, foared out of all poſſibility of re- 
covery ; in this cottage had lived his maternal grand- 
mother; in that his aunt; there he went to ſchool ; 
and there, exactly under the ſouth window of the 
church, were interred three of his brothers, and his 
ſiſter Ann, who, poor girl, died for love of a drunken 
ſnoe-maker; and there, he dared to fay, lay his poor 
father and mother. The tears now ſtreamed down 
John's cheeks ; the tremor on his maſter's voice ſe- 
cured him from interruption ; and his agitation fo in- 
creaſed when the chaiſe ſtopped at the White Horſe, 
that the Colonel ftepped out, and walked up the road, 
to indulge in reveries of his own, not leſs affecting, 
but unmixed with that pleaſure which tingedeven the 
ſorrow of his ſervant. | | 
Poor fellow !”* ſaid the Colonel, © his heart re- 
cognizes a native home, unalloyed by bitter recollec- 
tion: He ſees not the ſcene of joys for ever loſt ze 
traces not the footſteps. of delight with a mind jaun- 
diced by deſpair, hopeleſs and undone.” His eyes were 
raiſed, involuntarily a heavy figh burſt from his heart; 
he endeavoured to ſhake off recollections that un- 
manned him, and looking round, 11 on a neat 
houſe, a board with | 

TO LET, FURNISHED. 


Two 
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- Two things immediately oocurred to the Colonel; 
the firſt and principal was, how happy it would make 
John, who had his doubts about procuring accom- 
modation, to find all objections removed, and his 
abode fixed in his beloved village, for ſome time at 
leaſt, by taking this houſe ; the next, that as it ſtood 


on a kind of angle of the road, quite out of the vile 9 


lage, he could live in it as diſtin from the world as 
he pleaſed. 

Without further conſideration he es at the 
door, was admitted, and learned it belon ged to a lady, 
whoſe huſband's death having made ſome unpleaſant 
diſcoveries in his circumſtances, had induced the 
widow to pay a convenient viſit to her friends, in 
hope to add to her ſmall income, by letting her houſe 
for the ſummer ready furniſhed; which, . ſhe 
had not yet an opportunity of doing. 7 

This little hiſtory was delivered with ſurpriſing 
volubility by Betty Clark, upper-maid to the widow, 
on underſtanding the Colonel was a fingle gentleman ; 
that he would be willing to engage the ſervants, con- 
fiſting of the cook, gardener, and herſelf; and more- 
- over the very pleaſant omen which the drew from the 
manner in which he had put a new half-guinea into 
her hand, which ſhe proteſted «© was the moſt gen- 
teeleſt done thing the ever ſeed.” 

R a few of 
the villagers, who remembered him, order dinner, 


and cvertake. lus maſter, the bargain was ftruck, A 
month's 
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month's rent paid in advance, and Mrs. Betty prodi- 
giouſly fluſtrated at the fight of a handſome, if not 
very young, not a very old . who was to be her 
fellow-ſervant. | 
The great drawback on John's joy at his return 
home, which reſulted from his doubts about ſuitable 
accommodation for a perſon of his maſter's rank, and 
ill tate of health, being thus done away; he, in the 
dear hope of ſtaying ſome time at Penry, ſet about his : 
domeſtic arrangements with an alacnty highly pleaſing 
to Mrs. Betty ; got the trunks up; laid cloth; and 
after declaring the houſe, pretty as it was, ſeemed as 
if made on purpoſe for their convenience, inaſmuch as 
it was built on the preciſe ſpot where he had left a 
gravel-pit, went to wait on his maſter's dinner, 
haranguing during the whole time on the ſalubrity _ 
of the air, good water, excellent proviſion, and indeed 
inſiſted, that as Penry was the prettieſt village in the 
known world, ſo every thing of the beſt was to be had 
there, though he could not but confeſs it had one 
fault, or rather misfortune ; this, however, it required 
ſome caſuiſtry to prove, as it alluded to what few 
country villages deem either fault or misfortune ; 
namely, a fine new manſion-houſe, with the owner 
_ refident, befides a few other modern ones, on a ſmaller 
ſcale ; the firſt of which, in fize and tafte, was that 
of Doctor Croak, who, from a ſtate of poverty, debts, 
ill- humour, and ill-health, had purchaſed ground, 
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"built a 3 FRY 4 new carriage,” no 


mortal could gueſs how.” 
Theſe circumfiances, however, call 1 fults, 


. misfortunes, or what we will, were more in the way 


of the world than John could have expected to find 


in Penry, and would, he feared, tend to obſcure the 


beauty and convenience of the place in the opinion of 
his maſter; yet, as the owners of theſe new erections 
were too proud to know private folk, as the Knight 


2 Parliament man, as the Doctor kept a journey- 
man, and as in courſe they were ſeldom troubleſome, 


be hoped his honour might be as private, and as = 
ECT 


Pariſh. 5 57 
John might * ſpared. his. rhetoric ; Colonel 
Bubanun was never happy himſelf, but he had an in- 
ſuperable defire to render every being completely ſo 


with whom he was in the habits of aſſociating; and 


: Candidus, when he ſet out on his return to Europe- 
with his ten red ſheep, laden with gold and precious. 
ſtones, was not more gratified than John Brown, 
when his maſter deelared his perfect approbation- Wor 
village of Penry. | 
Thus was Colonel Buhanun {ſettled in a village, 
where, as the obſerving Sir Solomon Muſhroom: ſaid, 

every idle vagabond found the road to his purſe. 


From the time of the Colonel's firſt landing in 


ale in the hotteſt part, both in 


b __ to climate and ſervice, to the hour of his em- 


| barking 
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barking for Europe, a total a of all the pre- 
cautions uſed by his brother officers, while melt- 


ing under the torrid zone, had often brought him to 


the verge of that country he ſeemed fo cager to e 
plore ; fevers, both of blood and brain, had been 
followed by a coup de ſoleil, and that by the black 
jaundice; the two laſt diſorders, from either of which 
it was conſidered in that climate a miracle to recover, 
completed a dingy change, which a former malady 
left on a complexion truly Caledonian. The colour 
or colours of his ſkin were indeed paſt injury, even 
from the utmoſt violence of the bilious diſeaſe that 
pervaded his whole ſyſtem, and obliged him to return 
to Europe ; the only diſcernible mark of which was, 
a yellow film over what was once the clear white 
of his azure eyes; his face and hands were of a hue 
to defy bile, and impreſſed the country people with 
an idea that he was a ſort of black; which idea was 

confirmed by the heatheniſh cuſtom of abſenting him= 
| ſelf from church, after having made one effort to ſet 
out an anthem in parts, accompanied by a flute, 
. clarinet, and baſſoon, which, either in noiſe or har- 
mony, ſo far ſurpaſſed all that had ever before ſhocked 
his ears, that he aroſe abruptly, and left the church 
before the performers had half compoſed the devout 
congregation by their ſacred melody, and never could 
be prevailed on to look that way again. 

In conſequence of this, and other as Heatheniſh 
practices, he was, although allowed to be a very good 
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man, ſet down for a ſavage, and called the blacka- 


moor Colonel ; notwithſtanding Mrs. Betty offered to 
take her bible oath, his ſkin was R 


vite as hollibaſter.. 
John Brown, as grand 8 to the Colondl, 
. to renew all his old, and forming many 


new acquaintance at Penry; even Dorcas, whoſe im- 
proving ſtate, when he left her, had multiplied into a 


ragged regiment of ten children, having vowed and 


proteſted that what ſhe ſaid before the Juſtice was at 


the inſtigation of the devil; and Tom Wilſon, her © 
- preſent huſband, without meaning any harm, had 


her fins forgiven, and, through his hands, received a 


weekly bounty from the blackamoor Colonel. He 


had beſides couſins without number, of whom he had 


never before heard; the men ſhook him by the hand, 
| — bir t6.265, nt yh + gag 


at vidk. 


The hw of two ſuch odd mortals as Colon | 


Buhanun, and his man John, ſpread far and wide, 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom, while he held a being in the 


utmoſt contempt, who knew. fo little of the value of _ 


money as to part with it for nothing, or what is next 
to nothing, the bleffings of the poor, felt his ſpleen 


riſe to an extreme troubleſome height at the praiſes 
8 beſtowed on the blackamoor Colonel, and could not 


- conceal his indignation on finding that a fellow in 


Every dared, by making himſelf reſpectable, to infuſe _ 


Auto the heads of his fimple tenants the abſurd idea, 
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that a good ſervant might be of more value to 8 
than a bad Lord; or what was more, a Parliament 
man, or what again was more than all, Lord of the 
large manor of Penry. 

The Colonel was, in his opinion, a fool on two 
accounts : firſt, for giving away his money, and nexts 
for letting his ſervant have the credit of it. 

<«« Of what uſe is wiſdom, if it cannot manage 
folly ?** thought Sir Solomon Muſhroom. Very hard, 
indeed, that a rich man ſhould ſet himſelf down under 
the wall of his extenfive park, by whom every body 
but himſelf - was a gainer; but it would be more 
ſtrange than hard if he did not, ſome how or other, 
come in for a ſhare at leaſt. While he laid a kind of 
indefinite ſcheme, by which he meant to advantage 
himſelf, he beſet the Colonel's morning and evening 
walks, in hope to break him of habits which lowered 
his own ſelf-eſtimation; and, as all compariſons are 
odious, rendered his character the more obnoxious, as 
that of his neighbour became more reſpected. | 

But the ſame rumour that conveyed anecdotes 
of the folly of the blackamoor Colonel to the wiſe Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom, had not been leſs minute in the 
deſcription of a few particulars in the character of the 
latter, by no means favourable to * intimacy he fo 
officiouſly courted. * 1 

Vet little deſirous as the Colonel was to make new 
acquaintance, and leaſt of all with a perſon of Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom's deſcription, there was that 


excels 
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axceſs of civility in the Knight e loch Plau = 
bility in his manners, and he exhibited, whenever the ak 
opportunity offered, ſo much of that penetra- ba 

tion into the worſt part of human nature, which is Don 
miſcalled #nowledge of the world, that the Colonel had 
been ſometimes amuſed, but never before — by wen 
his rich — was 
for y 
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V HAT the plagu gue brings you here now ? Abk 


| before ſaid, followed his ſervant into his preſence, and 
ble hearth. 


motion, I ſhall 


The Biggar oul of her pgs, ond eulen for female fer 
ann | 


I never to get rid of this curſed little imp?” faid the 
Colonel, half addreſſing the beggar, who, as we have 


half apoſtrophizing, with his eyes fixed on the mar- 


« Pleaſe your 3 ſaid John, his arm in 


cc Nothing extenuate 
c Nor aught ſet down in malice; 
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the ſhort and the long of the ſtory is jul t this :—Roſ 
Wilkins, the mother of this poor little object 
Don't cry, child ; his honour won't be angry with 
you for what you can't help ſent her every day to 
watch when your honour went out, as ſhe pretended, 
to get money ; but ſhe was a deep one, as is proved; 
for yeſterday a letter came by poſt to her, which ſhe got 


Doctor Croak to pay for; ſo this morning what does 


ſhe do, an unnatural hag, but ſend the poor innocent 


child to beg, as uſual, and take. herſelf outfide the 


ſtage to London, and left this bit of paper on the 
woman's table, who, out of charity, let her lie in 
ys out-houſe. | 
Den the woman, the . and the letter! 
if the curſed jade has left her baſtard, why muſt I be 
plagued with a Canterbury tale? | 
* your honour! the woman 's Sone | 


to America. 


Juſt at this moment entered the G an. 
Solomon Muſhroom, followed by the grand officers of 
the pariſh, conſiſting of the beadle, the church- 
warden, overſeer, and COMmON=Crier, and in the rear 


a crowd of villagers. 


Ay, ay, faid the Knight, I foreſaw this; 
I knew you would repent your indiſcriminate charity; 
ha—ha—ha, and ſo the creature is off, and has left _ 
her brat to you, as a mark of gratitude !—Yes, I fee © 
you are hurt, and I don't wonder at it; but if you 
truſt to me, I'll take care this ſhall be the laſt impo- 


— 


* FFP 


—̃ ̃ —v—ͤ— r 
ſuch abominable wretches ſhall never be tolerated 


where I have any influence; I fee into the plot ; but 
T came to your relief the inſtant ] n whot bad 


happened. Here, beadle. 
The beadle advanced with his ua hat on 


bis two thumbs. 


cc Oh des? proud man ! 
6 Denen en 


A 


1 Quoth John. 


Sir Solomon Sy 
Take that little impoſtor to the workhouſe, and 


d'ye hear, make her work ;—mind the proverb, ſpare 
the rod, and ſpoil the child. | 
The beadle, whoſe red face, laced hat, and 1 
coat, had been too often a miniſter of terror to the 
mother, not to be immediately recognized by the child, 
was advancing with conſequential ſtep towards her; 
and ſhe retreated with trembling precipitation, till 
getting cloſe to the Colonel, ſne claſped his knees 


with her dirty arms, ſcreaming, No, no, I won't 
„go with you—l will ſtay with the blackamoor till 
mammy comes home.— Oh! pray do let poor Roſa 

| ſtay with you; indeed, indeed I will be very good. 
Oh let me! I will ſtay -I won't go—" | 


4 You won t—won + you, A FE e Sir - 


* N 
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The child, unable to look on an object fo terrific, 
haſtily endeavouring to hide her already ſwollen and 
bruiſed face, ftruck it againſt the chair, and the freſh 
- guſhing blood ſtreamed on the Colonel's clothes. 
Several poor people had followed the great men of 
the pariſh, with a ſtaring, What's the matter, good 
folks? but as the mighty Sir Solomon had fet his 
face againſt the little beggar, no one dared to pity 
rr. . 
In Colonel Bubanun's natural diſpoſition, the defire 
of doing univerſal good was blended with the effence 
of fine breeding; but certain diſtreſſing events, in the 
early part of his life, had ſoured his temper, and ren- 
dered him irritable ſometimes almoſt to madneſs. No 
man breathing was worſe qualified to bear undue fa- 
miliarity, or forbear an affront. He had conſidered 
the unaſked advice of the Knight as impertinence ; he 
felt this viſit an intruſion, and reflecting it was a 
rudeneſs for which' no apology could be made but 
that he would be leaft inclined to admit, wealth and 
power, his gall aroſe; he looked round, and beheld 
among the gaping crowd many who had partaken 
more largely of his bounty than the little object who 
hid her bleeding face between his knEes, without half 
her miſery to claim it. Not a figh of pity from any 
of them reverberated thoſe that burſt from his feeling 
heart; he ſaw no ſalt rheum in any eye to counte- 
nance his own ; he darted a glance of diſguſt at them 
all, and riſing with dignity in his mien, and autho= 
= | 5 : rity 
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rity in his voice, demanded by whoſe Permiſſion any 


of the party had preſumed to enter his houſe. 


Sir Solomon's broad eyes were opened ſtill broader; 


e and the move · 
6 . 
public and private rebuff, ſoon recovered himſelf; he 


called a ſmile into his features, and was in the act of 


opening his ready lips, when the Colonel, in a ſtern 


commanding voice, bid John clear the room. 


Juo0ohn, however, was not put to any trouble, as 
nobody ſeemed inclined to prolong their tay, not 


even Sir Solomon, who being, as he ſaid, a very 


peaceable man, did not chuſe to hazard an oppoſition 


to a mandate ſo explicit, but calmly aſſured the pariſh 
officers, as they deſcended the ſteps, the man was 


certainly mad. 


The Colonel being now left 8 with his man and 


| the little beggar, bid her hold up her head, and not 
keep ſuch a d— ned ſnivelling ; but the inftant ſhe, 


in obedience to his commands, ventured to peep up, 
and diſplayed her ſwelled and disfigured face ſmeared 
with blood, and bathed in tears, he was obliged. to 
have recourſe to his cephalic ſnuff, and 1 the bell 
with great violence. 

John approached his maſter, but his ſervies was 


rejected with a fretful piſh. 


2 - l - 


not be 
could r 
«© O0 

** but z 
Or Your 
Mrs. 
thought 
pert thy 
out atted 
vol. 


Betty, or indeed more properly, as head fervant to- 


a ſingle gentleman, Mrs. Betty, who was on * 
3 and the liſten, entered. 
Take that animal down ftairs, waſh her all over” 


in a large tub of water, and take particular care of 


her head, waſh the blood off _— and, d'ye hear, 


tenderly.” 


„Who, me, Sir in waſh a little filthy deg 
gar! —me clean her naſty head—me ! really, Sir, I 
__—_ beg to be excuſed.” 

„Then ſee it done. 

Mrs. Betty had gained one point, and therefare it 

was folly to ſtop before ſhe had been * ſucceſsful 


in a ſecond. 


„She had fo much 1 for her maſter, ue 


would lay down her life to ſerve him, or do any 


thing in her power, by night or by day, to oblige 
him ; but to take a filthy beggar into his clean houſe, 
and expect creditable ſervants to foil themſelves, by 


handling the ftreet dirt, ſhe hoped his honour would 
not be angry, but, upon her honour, it was what the - 


could neither do herſelf, nor aſk Jenny Cook to do. 
Oh curſe your nicety !”” ſaid the Colonel ſternly ; 

© but you mutt get over it this moment ;—the beggar 

or your wages, the tub or the door. | 


Mrs. Betty was in the habit of ſaying what fe 


thought very ſmart, but what her ſuperiors called very 


pert things, and with all poſſible temper, and with- 
out affecting to underſtand herfelt, could be very im- 
vor. 1. 1 pertinent; 


— 


: — . . — 


pertinent; but ſhe had the ſenſe to ſee ſhe had now 
gone quite the length of her tether. | 


To waſh and clean the dirtieſt little b . ths 


ever crept on a dunghill, who was indeed herſelf a 
moving dunghill, was certainly a diſagreeable job; 
but then to boſe a place where there was no miſtreſs, 
here her bills were paid without being examined, 


where there was a fellow-ſervant, who, beſides his 


- good looks, having lived fo long with fo generous a 


maſter in India, muſt have made ſome ſavings, and 
to whom ſhe flattered herſelf ſhe was not diſagreeable ; - 
was: a balance all to nothing againſt nicety : ſo that | 
_  inftead of carrying a ſecond point, Mrs. Betty ſaw ; 


her wiſeſt way would be to give up the firſt. She 
took out her handkerchief, wiped her tearleſs eye, 
begged pardon, would do any thing ſo good a maſter 
commanded, and taking Roſa's paſſive Bw pron 
ceeded to put his orders in execution. 


John caſt a look ef kindneſs'at his maſter; he ads 


vanced two ſteps, fell back one: I knew,“ ſaid 


he, at laſt, << your honour, who have ſaved ſo many 


brutal ſavages fram death, would not let a poor little 
chriſtian periſh in a Proteſtant country.” 

The Colonel nodded, and John got down in time 
to help to fill the tub. 


Now, ſaid he, 4 ]' be hana if ever - this 


poor thing g knew the bleſſing of clean water before 
how the ſhivers; 8 5 


£6 Cold. 'B 


belo 


LE 4 


1 


wy 


«© Cold, repeated Betty, not half e to 


| the job; he, has had heats and —_ 


ſeaſon her,*I fancy.” 
— . s the pity, Mrs. Betty; for 
« Plate fin with gold, _ 
cc And the ftrongeft lance of ju dice hurtleſs breaksy 
cc Arm it in rags, a pigmy*s ſtraw doth pierce it. 
Put ſome ſpirits into the water, ſaid Jenny 
Cook, in place of talking gibberiſh.” 
John mixed a bottle of rum with the w—_—_ and 
in the little be eggar was plunged. | 
My maſter,”” ſaid Mrs. Betty, asſhe ſtood totally 
inactive, while ſuperintending this grand operation, 
<< bid me take the girl to him as ſoon as the is clean 
but I am ſure 1 thaw? t do no ſuch a thing; becauſe 
why, it would be monſtreſs undecent; for as to 
putting on her rags again, they will make her as bad 
as ever. If we ou only borrow a few: — for 
her. 
«« Als” FE RE: Jenny Cook, ſcrubbing away on 
the arms and legs of the beggar, to go a horrerin 


is to go a ſorrerin. Maſter don't mind a trifle, nd 


there's Mrs. Jones at ſhop, her Poll, that's juſt dead, 
was about the fize o* this, and I dare for to ſay 
Before Jenny Cook had dared for to fay anotner 


word, John was off to ſhop; and before Raſa 


was out of the ſuds, he had procured ſome clothes 


longing to Mrs. Jones's Poll, that "=P WIRE 


well on her. | 
5 2 40 Wal, 
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3 Wel, after all,” ſaid Mrs. Betty, DS ca 
but Gay the girl is worth cleaning; ſhe is as fair as a 


a Iiiy. | - ; 
cc And * eyes, faid John, © as brown as 
* Eat 


Her r oh, ** B34. 


nes e who was alſo a looker on. 


* Here” s a mark, if we loſe her, cried 3 


Cook. 


Nothing but a lad, of blue, anſwered Mrs. 
Betty; © rub it off with the jack- towel. 


A jack-towel! repeated John, compaſſion in 


his eye; it will fetch blood; n 5 her 


ſkin is as ſoft and as tender as your on.“ 

Mrs. Betty bluſhed, and reached a napkin, 3 
Jenny Cook uſed to no purpoſe. I tell you tis a 
mark, ſaid ſhe. | „ 

0 *Tis a flower, ſaid John. 

7 *F:s nonſenſe, ſaid Mrs. Betty ; come, let's 


ſee how ſhe looks in clean clothes, that I. may take 


her to my maſter.” 


| - Colonel de render knows, was in al- | 
. health; he had, it is true, greatly benefited. by his 


return to Europe ; but the bile, engendered in the eaſt, 


fill pervaded his conſtitution, to which his irritable. 


habit greatly contributed; he was alſo ſubject to ner- 


vous head-achs, and could bear neither oppoſition 
nor fatigue; the agitation of his ſpirits this buſy, 


SES allotted him, that when John entered, 
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full of the diſcoveries ſoap and water had made in the 
face of the beggar, he inftantly forgot every thing but 
the fituation in which he found his maſter. | 

Among Colonel Buhanun's other eccentricities, he 
was a great quack; he had a ſucceffion of favourite 
medicines, all of which, in their turn, were infallible 
cures for every diſorder incident to the human frame 3 
and had it not fortunately happened that one grand 
ſpecific ſuperſeded another before a fair trial was made 
of the effect, the Colonel muſt have been long fince 
releaſed from all his complaints. 

Norris's Drops were juſt now the rage ; and as it 
was proper to take them in his bed-chamber, where 
women were not admitted while he was in it, he ſaw 
nobody but John, and ſcarce heard him. 

On the fourth morning he was able to leave his 
room; and the muffin was carried up by the little 
beggar, by this f ⏑ SHER 
the ſervants. . 

Nothing in all the Materia Medica is ſo falutary, 
nothing fo ſoon ſhews a good effect on children, as 
_ cleanlineſs and regulanity; a few days wholeſome 

food, clean water, good combs, and decent clothing, 
never wrought fo great an alteration ; the pale com- 
plexion, weak limbs, and ricketty gait ſtill remained 3 
but there was a delicacy in her features, a ſoftneſs in 
the expreſſion of her countenance, and a ſoothing 
harmony in her voice, that were extremely intereſting ; 
and, ien had endowed her with a ſenſe of 

DS her 
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her £acdor Rite, a defre to, pleaſe ana oblige was | 


vidble in all ber little actions. 


* The Colonel ftarted, he coloured, hefitated, and 


coloured again: the defect in bis ſpeech was particu- 


LPs ao pended Ins, "Ire 98 Govt - ars 


vou? almoſt inarticulate. 


* "Tis Roſa, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Betty ; cc che 


kitle beggar you fared Tom ftarring.”” 
«© It cannot be—it is n The Colonel : 
* . Ng 
— "6 Indeed, Sir, "tis the very ſame; we got a for x 
things for her : | 
© Roſa put herfrock to her eyes. | 5 


&< Roſa, don't cry, ſaid John. | 


«© Why don't you make your curtſey, Roſa, and 3 


thank his honour for your fine frock ?*” 


Bala ſmiled through her tears, and diſplayed - ths” 

gaudy flowers on ber dreſs; the talked to the old 

favourite greyhound, hung round John, called the 

maids her good mammies, and in a few hours became, 
next to John and the greyhound, the Colonel's greateſt 

favourite. When he walked out, ſhe waited with his 
_ Lippers ; when he had the head-ach, ſhe climbed for. 


his cephalic ; when he wiſhed to be quiet, ſhe was 
| fence perſonified; when he ſuffered her to amuſe 
bim, her little tongue never ceaſed; if he was irrita- 


ble, ſbe ſoothed; if melancholy, enlivencd ; and, in 


ſhort, ſoon became necefiary to his exiſtence. 


uf 
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Hood 8 matters had been fottled in fo — A 
train for our little beggar, John happened to find the 
paper left by her mother, which, to the Colonel's 
ſurpriſe, contained ſuch a ſort of claim on Doctor 
Croak, as led him to believe ſhe was ſomehow con- 
nected with, or related to him; and conceising i. 
right, at all events, to ſhew him the Papers, bee 


patched a card to that gentleman, requeſting 
honour to ſee him. 

Doctor Croak had twice called -on the Colonel 
during his confinement ; but as John knew Norris g 
Lrops were at that time in ſuch high eſtimation, as 
to ſuperſede all other medical affiſtance ; -as he con- 
cluded the Doctor could only want either to get a 
patient, or make an acquaintance ; and as he knew 
his maſter would be equally averſe to either, he con- 
tented himſelf with giving a civil demal, * 
taking the trouble to mention his viſits. 

The card found the Doctor in his natural element; 
he was weeding a parterre of crocus and ſnoẽw-- 
drops ; but too much gratified at the invitation to 
delay what he io ardently defired, he returned an an- 
ſwer, he would wait on the Colonel in half an hour. 

The Colonel was at backgammon with his man; 
Roſa at his feet on the carpet, dreiſing her doll; and 
Betty fidgeting about the window-curtains, when 
Doctor Croak's chariot drew up, in which, beſides 
himſelf, fat the roſy- fuced, large eyed, luſty woman, 


to whom che reader has been beſore introduces. with 
10 5 a fine 
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_ = fine girl, about ten years old, on whoſe clear cone 
plexion bloomed roſy health, whoſe vermilion lips, 


conſtantly divided by good-humour, diſplayed a ſet 


of large white teeth, and whoſe flaxen locks grew in 
great + profuſion round her healthful countenance, 
though hanging rather buſhy than in ringlets on hes 


back, added to her Hebe-like looks. 


«© Bleſs me! cried Betty, *© if there is ND 


tor Croak's chariot topping at our door. Well, 


that's a good joke, after meat comes muſtard ; when 
maſter's well, comes the doctor and, as ſure as I am 


alive, Madam Bawſky, who but ſhe, and Miſs !”? 


% Pray, - aſked the Colonel, advancing to the 


window, © is that Bona Roba the poor fickly Doctor's 


wife? 


Mrs. Betty Ampere out a half ad 

«© What! his ſiſter? 

Betty anſwered, without heſitation 3 No.“ 
6 What then * * 


Betty tried to bluſh, but, faikng | in the attempt, was 
filent; and the Colonel, to whoſe moſt brilliant ſallies 


the confuſion of a modeſt woman was a damper, re- 
turned to his chair to receive his viſiter. 
« Is that fine girl, ſaid he, as he ſeated himſelf, 
< the Doctor's daughter? 
Mrs. Betty's affected 8 me 
an extreme, by no means in her way, ſince the 


Colonel's, which was not affected, had ended the 


converſation in that fort of definite manner, that ren- 
N derred 
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dered it impoſſible for her to recommence the ſuhject 
of herſelf ; his inquiry reſpecting the child, however, 
cave an opportunity, ſhe was reſolved not to lofe, of 
deſcanting on the want of character in Madam 
Bawſky, and to enhance the merit of polling it in 
herſelf. : 

« Why, 922 Mrs.- - Betty, having Ea 
_ a:huſted the curtain, nobody hates cenſurableneſs 
more nor myſelf; becauſe why, they are all well kept 
that God keeps, and to be ſure 1 had a .virtuous 
bringing up, and all my brothers and fifters are well 
to do; but as to this here Madam -Bawſky, though 
the rides about in that fine carriage now, along with 
_ that poor ſmock-faced thing of a Doctor, more ſhame 
for her, ſhe has got a huſband of her own, a fine portly 
looking perſon, as I have heard my. Mrs. Feverſham 
ſay ; and, poor g ray the knowed every body's 
butineſs better nor her on. 

The Colonel's ſeat began to grow 3 ; he looked 
his man John full in the face; the Doctor had been 
let in ſome minutes; the bell below had given notice 
that a ſtranger waited; yet had Mrs. Betty's ha- 
rangues, on the moſt trifling ſubjects, ſomething in 
them ſo intereſting to her fellow-ſervant, that he had 
lately more than once caught himſelf neglecting his 
oven buſineſs by attending. to her; and his maſter's 
took, at a period when he ſhould have been uſhering 
up the Doctor, inſtead of liſtening to the hiſtory of 

Madam Bawiky, called his truant ſenſes to their duty, 
D 5 which 


* 


_winking and e r ſtill lower, *< this Miſs has 


only an aunt and unc 
With all that rapidity e el 


Betty was famed, it was as much as ſhe could poſſibly 
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| hich he Bade to 3 SENSE TY Betty, 


as he leſt the room, that his honour could not bear 
much talking. 4 

Mrs. Betty begged. his dw pardon; the 
thought as he aſked about Miſs Bawſky, who - (hear- 


ing the Doctor's heavy tread on the ſtair, her voice 


now ſunk into a whiſper) who paſſed for Madam 


Bawſky's niece, or the Doctor's niece, or ſomebody's 
niece; but, however, all other 8 ſhe ever heard 


of, had fathers and mothers. low, added the, 


do, to get rid of the laſt ſentence before Doctor 


_Croak—he—hem'd, and bowed himſelf into the 


room, when ſhe haſtened to finiſh the half- told tale 
to one more inclined to liften than her maſter. Not 


that John liked cenfurablencſs, as Mrs. Betty expreſſed 
it, but there was ſomething in the ſtory, or the re- 
_ ator, he did like, and fo adjourned with her to the 
Bttle parlour, becauſe there they could be ſnug, and 


hear the bell wie liftening to the hiſtory of Mrs. 
Bawſky, which, like many other good things in a 


gentleman's houſe, will come to the maſter when the 


berrafits have done with it. | | 
The Doctor, in the meanwhile, had crept up to the 
Colonel, with bows, as filent as if he had feared for 
66 * 
. _ quelted 
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queſted to be ſeated, 1 himſelf into ade, 


and was attempting ſomething like a compliment, 
but was interrupted by the entrance of John, who, 


having recollected his maſter's orders, had abruptly 
broken up his ſnug ##te-2-tfte with Mrs. Betty, in the 
very middle of the moſt critical and intereſting period 
of Madam Bawſky's life, namely, that in which the 
firit ſaw-Dofor Croak ; and as abruptly preſented 
the ſaid Doctor a piece of paper, in which, after'a 
ſew more he—hems, the fervant hang. again with= 
an he read theſe words: | 


© MISTRAS BIRD | | 
«© My uſben beein liſted for a ſowgar i ham goin 


ater im has he as got mi lot to ſale with im has too 


Roſa i think has Docter Croke oft for too tale kar of 
ſhe but if he wunt ſhe mult go to this paris for i thal 
never fee ur eni mor fo poor wench i pra to god to 
av marſi on my poor fol an hal ſich por finers fo no 


| mor at 3 from vor umbel farfant 


© ROSA WILEINS.,”? 


When Doctor Croak had read this nden epifile ̃ 


through, he looked, without a fingle he—hem, at 


the: Colonel, as if waiting for an explanation of the 


manner in which it was preteated to him; but ex- 


c-pting furprile at that circumſtance, his counte- 
nance betrayed no emotion; on the contrary, the 
celm manner in which he appeared to wait for the 
AS >: explanation, 


% 
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explanation, rather embarraſſed the Colonel; but as 
he, of all men, was leaſt conſcious of a deſign that 
ſhould ſhun ' inveſtigation, an eclairciſſement ſoon 
took place, and the benevolent” act and intention on 


one fide, procured from the other all the information 


in his power to give. 

Doctor Croak ſaid, That being ſome years back, 
on particular buſineſs, at the houſe of a relation in i 

Effex, he was requeſted, as an act of the greateſt hu- 


manity, to give his aſſiſtance to a poor woman in 


that neighbourhood, who had been many hours in 


labour, and was pronounced by the female accoucheur, 


to be in a dangerous ſtate; he accordingly went, and 
delivered her of a daughter, the little beggar who was 
at preſent the object of the Colonel's bounty ;—that 
his charitable attendance, in the hour of diſtreſs, had 
entailed on him a perpetual plague ; that her huſ- 
band and herſelf, who were at that time of ſober and 
induſtrious repute, ſoon after gave themſelves up to 
indolence and intemperance, and became ſo trouble- 
ſome where they lived, that they were paſſed to their 


ſettlement in Yorkſhire, from whence, after four years 


"Rs abſence, they returned to the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don; firſt to Eſſex, then to Surrey ;—that he had re- 
_ commenced the man to work at his trade with the 
ſmith of the village, but for one day that he would 
work, he lay three about the village; him and his 
_ wife in 2 ſtate of brutal intoxication, and when the 
laſt penny was * bis gate was conſtantly 
| beſieged 
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e with ie potions for relief, which N they 
generally obtained; —that they became fuch nuiſances 


to the inhabitants, it was his interference only pre- 
| vented their being not only removed, but puniſhed ; 
but lenity, inſtead of reforming, had, as it ſeemed, 
only added to their vices, for that after every abſence 


they returned more deplorable and more abandoned 
than before; —that lately the woman and child ap- 
peared without the huſband ;—that the laſt applica- 
tion he received from her was for a ſhilling, to pay the 
poſtage of a letter, which he underſtood was from the 
man, who he then, for the firſt time, heard had en- 
lifted into a marching regiment, under orders to em- 


bark for America; —that the letter which the ſhewed 


him, incloſed a ſmall draft for her expence to Portf- 


mouth, where he had drawn her lot as one of the 
| females permitted to embark with the regiment >— 
that he had no ſuſpicion of her intention to abandon 


her child, whoſe bad habits, however charitable he 
might feel inclined to be, and charity was his ura 


ide, as well as the imbecility and diforders ſhe muft : 
have contracted from drinking ſpirits, were iaſuper- 


able bars againft any other efforts 1 in her "orgy than 


ſending her to the parifh.”” 


A triple he—hem concluded the Doctor's ſpeech. 
Colonel Buhanun had not ceaſed turning round and 


round his cephalic ſnuff-box from the beginning of 
the hiſtory of the birth, parentage, and education of 
the little beggar, to the Doctor's concluſive he - hem; 


he 
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sd 5 if the caſe. 


were exactly as the Doctor had ſtated it—— ED 
The Doctor declared, on his honour, at the fans 


"Gan ſpreading his hand on that part of the body 


where honour is ſuppoſed to reſide, that it was. 
Well then, the Colonel allowed neither mother nor 


child had, in that caſe, any other claims on him than 


might be naturally expected to reſult from the weal- 
neſs he confeſſed himſelf ſubje to. | 


The Doctor, with great modeſty, again acknow- 


| ledged his w fide ; but he had, fince he began prac- 


tice in midwifery, brought ſome hundred children 
into the world, the major part of whom were of vey... 


poor parents; not, however, ſo poor, but, except in 


this one inftance, they had all paid him, by fair 
means or fout, in meal or in malt, as the ſaying was; 


And if he were once, be the urgency or diſtreſs of the 
caſe what it would, to diſpenſe with payment; if he 


was to give way to his natural wean, in behalf f 

all the children he brought mto the world, what—— = 
5 Enough, enough, Sir,”” interrupted the Colonel; 

7 ul charity, I plain'y perceive, is your — | 


charity that begins at nome. 


Doctor Croak bowed reſpect to that virtue * vas 


too prudent to imitate. Colonel Buhanun's eceen- 


tricities, in compariſon with the immenſe wealth 


Tumour's hundred tongues had been ſo liberal as to 


give him the reputation of, were nothings, mere ſpecks 
in the fun; and as to his plain Tpeaking, rich men 


„ ͤ— 
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had a right to ſpeak how they pleaſe. Who could be 
more blunt, more inſolent, more over-bearing, or 
more tyrannical than the Doctor himſelf, when and 
where he dared ? Then the lufty lady, who waited 
with extreme patience in the carriage at the door, 
had, on the credit of his great wealth, charged her 
cher am to make this * nne to an © PEGS 


ing connexion. 


The Doctor, therefore, with quad earneſtneſs and 
humility, endeavoured to exonerate himſelf from the 
cenſure of ſelfiſhneſs, and, with ſome apparent Ye- 
luctance adverted to ſituations which maſt | ſubſtitute 
_ cexconomy for generoſity. 
A worm might guide Colonel 8 wi the 
world could not force him; his countenance foftened, 
and he admitted the Doctor's qualifying excuſes the 
readier, as he had, he ſaid, previouſly determined to 
provide at preſent for the little beggar himſelf. 
The Doctor warmly cotmended an act fo cha- 
ritable! fo benevolent ! fo humane! fo noble! i 
uncommon ! ! ! 

The moſt unacceptable thing that could be offered 
Colonel Buhanun was, that natural fifter of Flattery, 
Praiſe ; he denied it to be at all uncommon for a man 
to act in a way that moſt contributed to his own” eaſe 
and amuſement. - ** The child, he added, an- 
ſwers both theſe ends to me; and when I return to 

India“ 


« True, 
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60 True, 8 very true, e Dodos 
Croak, having, as he ſuppoſed, fathomed the depth 


2 


of the Colonel's charity, you may then oblige the 


pariſh to take her. E \ 

Doctor Croak, when before his ſuperiors, ac 
ſpoke, as be he—hem'd, in piano; but Colonel 
- Buhanun's forte exceeded, at this time, all rules of 
moderato: Get out of my way, you little devil; 
faid he, riſing, to Roſa, who ſat between the grey- 
. and her doll at his feet, get out . 
. way. 3 : 
N Door roſe mechanically. : | 
And do you think, Sir, roared the Colonel, 

«© that I have reſcued this poor innocent from ftaxy= 
ing, juſt to feed my own caprice —D—n the girh 
What is the whimpering for ?—and that I will then 

return her to your 4 8 785 your beadle, "ne. you 
Knight? | 

He—he—hem preceded an attempt of qualification; - 
but though this was admitted in the Doctor's own 
_ caſe, the ſoul of Buhanun was above all ſalvos ; his 
motives, his actions, his ſentiments, and his panfu 
weere all in the ſtrai Sht onward. path of open ſincerity: 

In offices of kindneſs and benevolence, he often meant 
What he did not ſay; but never, in any caſe, did he 
ſay what he did not mean. 
Obige the pariſh to take her, rung on his ears; 

be looked ſiercely at Doctor Croak, and fancied he 
ſaw, in his diſcaſed viſage, a more diſeaſed ſoul. 
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The more the diſciple of Galea ay to F 
the affront, the more perceptible did his mental de- 
formity appear; and the luſty lady, with her bloom 
ing companion, received him into the carriage in de- 
ſpair of forming an intimacy with the blackamoor 
Colonel, from this viſit. 

The Doctor, humble and ſuppliant as the reader 
has ſeen him, was, nevertheleſs, at times and ſeaſons, 
a very great perſonage ; and the luſty lady, into whoſe 
ample boſom he now poured forth the overflowing of 
bis ſoul, a ſtill greater. 

Mrs. Bawſky had vainly raiſed the rolling orbits 
of her refulgent eyes to the dreſſing- room where the 
blackamoor Colonel ſat ; ſhe had anxioufly watched 
every ſhadow of a ſhade that flitted by the window 
and had ſeen his haſty firides, as he traverſed the 
room, without arreſting one congenial glance. She 
had inſtructed Miſs Elinor Bawſky in the moſt grace- 
ful manner of making a curtſey, which the confined 
ſpace of the'carriage would admit; when, which the 
doubted not would happen, he ſhould fend his com- 
pliments from the window in a polite bow ; but no 
ſuch bow being made, is curtſey was of courſe 
ſpared. | 

The minutis of the interview, together with the 
certainty that the blackamoor Colonel muſt have ſeen 
the carriage with Madam Bawſky in it, paſſing and 
repaſſing his window, when, after waiting an age, 
the coachman exerciſed the horſes, without taking 

| 1 5 Es any 


any more notice ali or about” her, than if the N of 
Penry had not been honoured by her reſidence, Were 
indignities it was not in nature to forgive; ſhe caſt a 


glance of defiance at the window, pulled up the glaſs, 
and ordered the ſervants home with the air of Queen 
"Beſs, and a voice unbroken by that delay of 


ſound called the ver a 
4 < a oh: ; | ; 


— 


| 2 HO how a village e ene and how n 


15 editor begs a thouſand and ten thouſand par- 
dons of her polite readers, ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould be 
bonoured with any ſuch, for the vulgar people and 
low ſcenes into which per force the memoirs of 8 
beggar muſt introduce them. 

But notwithftanding no creature living has a more 
due and profound reſpect for the higher order of ſo- 
ciety, which all ranks know they merit; though no- 
body can be more juſtly impreſſed with admiration of 


the honourable men, and virtuous women, who at this 
time are, to the aftoniſhment of one part of the little 
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vhs, al the terror of the tan. = whats and fpur- 
ring through this ſhort life with as much zeal and in- 
duſtry, as if they had any reaſonable hope of a com- 
fortable ſituation in the next; yet, as to the eternal 
diſgrace of the police, which, to be fure, ſhould order 
theſe matters better, there are ſuch things as little 
folk, who have the preſumption to breathe the ſame 
atmoſphere with the greateſt of the great, and by the 
up and dawn jumble of chance, not only mingle theit 
paltry intereſts in the grand movements of bigh life, 
but ſometimes actually ſwim on the ſurface, like com- 
mon oil on the richeſt wines; and, as moreover, the 
editor of this marvellous hiſtory has never had courage 
to ranſack caſtles of her own building, penetrate black 
foreſts of her own growing, or i{carch the bowels of 
the earth for terrors, natural and ſupernatural : as the 
draus no characters from monſters the world never 
ſaw, nor carries her readers to the bleſſed country of 
Eldorado, where nobody can go, but is content to glean 
materials from the luxuriant harveſt of real life, to 
frame a ſtory for her bookſeller, herſelf, and thoſe 
grand ſupporters of genius, novel readers, the inconve- 
nience is no way to be avoided. | 

After this long, and indeed, the editor thinks, very 
clerer apology, ſhe hopes the may be pardoned for in- 


© troiucing to the acquaintance of her readers, i ho» 


mas and Margaret Croak ; the former a labouring gar 
dener, and the latter a feeder of hogs, crammer of poul- 
try, milker of cows, and fattener of calves, at a ſub- 


where Goody Croak aſſured all the gentlefolks, who 
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ſtantial farmer's in the neighbourhood of Norwich. 
Thomas, having travelled in ſearch of preferment into 
Kent, found it in a quarter of an acre of ground, on 
which ſtood a ſhed with one room and a hole, he te- 
turned, married Margaret, and carried her home. 
Never were a more induſtrious pair, nor was in- 
duſtry ever more amply crowned. with ſucceſs. | 
: In this ſhed were two ſons born to Thomas and 
Margaret; the younger of whom will make great 
way, both in the world and this hiſtory. The children 


grew, no doubt, in favour of their parents; but Jackey, 
the hero, who was born to have his name preceded by 


M.D. coming into the world in the middle of a fine 
cherry ſeaſon, when the improved and improving cir- 


5 cumſtances of Thomas and Margaret had put them into 


a good humour not only with the world, but each 
other, eſtabliſhed him a favourite. 

Indeed all that tory of ſhaking ſouls from a bag, to 
be driven about at the ſport of the elements, was done 


away in the union of this good couple—their*s were 
each other's exact fellow; while he was digging, 


planting, and ſetting in this ſame quarter of -an acre, 
ſhe was crying her round and found black and white 
heart cherries, Burgundy pears, Orlean plums, fil- 
berts, and golden pippins, through the town; and fo 
by the time the eldeſt fon could add his fhrill pipe to 
that of his ſeaſoned mother, the youngeſt was ſent in 
whole clothes to a little ſchool in the neighbourhood 
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bought hay round Ne ſounds, that at Jackey v was «lacing 
to be a great ſcholard. | 
Thomas and Margaret went on, honeſt, induſtrious, 
and proſperous ; the eldeſt ſon a working gardener, the 
ounger a ſcholard ; till they firſt rented, and then 
purchaſed a confiderable portion of land, which their 
xcellent management turned to the double uſe, and 
onſequently double profit, of garden and farm---the 
iedge-rows and borders bore fruit, and the fields pro- 
Iuced corn in abundance, _ 


= Money pouring in from all quarters, their land 
4 ell cropped, their houſe well furniſhed, and them 
= proving by their looks they were well fed; 


oor Goody Croak began to diſcover the was a very 
rortunate woman, inaſmuch as ſhe could not make 
er ſon Tom a ſtholard, and her fon Jackey a gentle- 
an; a grievance which, after all her toiling and 
01Ing, riſing early and going to bed late, was now 
remediable. But in the midft of the moſt dire cala- 
uty, a ſpark of comfort will appear, if encouraged ; 
d ſomebody who was not, it is preſumed, quite a 
85 njurer, having aſſured the old woman both cha- 


„age might be put in one, ſhe reſolved to bare 
6. ckey a doctor, which would unite the ſcholard and 


e gentleman, and ſo make her the proud mother of 
5 | bt 

'T he old man vainly remonſtrated againſt an ar- 
gement ſo heterogeneous, as making his fon a gen- 
man; but Goody had collected ſo mack caſh, "7 


— 
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_ tenaciouſly preſerved, a very contiderable balance of for hi. 
power, which ſhe always in favour of os Gare her c 


ling Jackey. tolly,. 


PO Eee ee ⁵—U — 


Jackey's beauty too, in his poor FRY mother's rejoĩce 
eye, became no leſs conſpicuous than his larning i vas (i 
and as, if Jackey lived to be a man, Jackey would no buſine 

doubt marry, and as if Jackey did marry, to be fare . Wh 
it would be to a great fortune; ſhe fet about finding al his 
a fituation for him, where his prettineſs way, hal other: 
due effect. 50 All 

Chance did all for the Croaks: there was a Dodo born b 

Harrel in the town of great practice and reputation pitals. 
who had two daughters; neither of theſe could poſ Aga 
fibly hve with Jackey ſeven years without wiſhing i nimed 
be Mrs. Croak ; but as both might wiſh to han finely « 
Jackey, and it was plain Jackey could not have both he was 
' the contented herſelf with direfting his choice to th ſupplie 
eldeſt, in mere regard to precedence ; and having mily ha 
her own mind ſettled the wedding and ſucceſſion tt In th 
the bufnefs, ſhe paid the apprentice fee with gre on his 
glee, and returned to her round and ſounds. | ved; fo 

Every thing went well with the Croaks while they fortune 

were content with their labour, and enjoyed the ſwell vas ca- 
of induſtry with moderation; but their good gen to the f 
entirely deſerted them when they refined into ga to ca; 
tility. oy „ 8 5 _ money. 
. Jackey's expences diſtracted the old man, and ob Hom 
ged his mother to keep the peace, by privately WI ber huff 


6 


Ko men n . 


bing the common purſe for his en diſburſ-ments s; 
for his apprenticeſhip expired without crediting one of 
her calculations: the Miſs Harrels laughed at his 
folly, and deipiſed his arrogance ; and their father was 
rejoiced to get rid of a conceited . upſtart, whale he 
was {till in full PREG of his faculties and i creating 
buiineſs. 
What was to be done with Jackey now 2 for he was 
all his mother's care; Tom, the eldeſt, the left to his 
other and more natural mother, the earth. | 

All thepolite ſprigs of medicine, whoſe parents are 


born before them, get r . he the hof- 
1 


pitals. | 
Again the poor mother's faith to her huſband va- 
niſhed before the vanity of her ſon. Jackey was fo 
finely dreſſed, and had ſo much money to ſpend, that 
he was heartily aſhamed of the means by which it was 
ſupplied, and found out that no part of the little fa- 
mily had common ſenſe but himſelf. | | 

In this diſpoſition of mind Jackey reſolved to rely 
on his own fimple merit, and fimple enough it pro- 
red ; for hearing of a ſituation at a ſea- port, where a 
fortune had been made by a ſurgeon of eminence, it 
was eaſy to perſuade his fond mother he was eligible 
to the ſucceſſion, and that there was nothing wanting 
to eſtabliſh him * the 9 of his 3 but a * 
money. 

Home went Goody, and never . bertelk, or let 


her huſband reſt, till the land, fo well cultivated, in 
| ſuch 
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onder, fo. produdi: ve, e pleaſant, went 
to the hammer; to the unſpeakable anguiſh of poor 
Tom, who had been an inceſſant labourer to increaſe 


the value of what, as the genileman engroſſed all the 


preſent profits, he naturally and juſtly expected would 
be eventually his own and his children's; for he was 
married, and had a family. 
ſtrated ; but what was the whole world in competi- 
tion with J ackey's preferment ? | | 
Well, we now. ſee Jackey raiſed to Do@or Croak; 

ſettled with his father and mother in his new houſe; 
the old woman, one of her eyes dancing with joy at 
her ſon's gentility, the other dropping falt rheum e at the 
rapid decreaſe of her property. - 

| Maſter Jackey had no ſooner teaſed his mother out 
of an eſtabliſhment as ſurgeon and apothecary, than 
he took it into his head he was born for fill nobler 
ends. He apphed himſelf to ſtudy, and was in ex- 
pectation of making an immenſe fortune by inven- 
tions no leſs novel than abſtruſe. So intenſe Was his 
application, and ſo profound his diſcoveries, that in a 


mort time he propoſed to read lectures on a method of 


making rhubarb from walnut-thells, verdigriſe from 


DO 


muſhrooms, and changing the garden pea into white 
pepper. For theſe purpoſes, all the ceHars and ſpare 
rooms were filled; veſſels made on purpoſe,. fuch as 
never before nor ſince were thought of; and while he 
was purſuing chimera after chimera, as he forſook the 


buſincls, that, in turn, forſook him. Old Croak 3 in- 
x - 1 


He would have remon- 
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fiſted he was mad, and placed the little of his property 
that remained in the funds, ſo that a cruel reftraint 
was laid on Jackey's genius for want of ways and 
means. © 

There was, however, ſtill onecard to play ; Jacky 


might yet make his fortune by marriage. 
The only daughter of a Welch ſquire, * too 


tender heart had ſurrendered itſelf to a handſome 


plowman, was ſent to the plece of Jackey's reũdence, 
by way of a temporary retirement. and 9 OY engaged 
to attend her. 

Mrs. Croak heard ſo much from an old ſervant, 


_ under whoſe care the Welch heireſs was, of the family 


ſhe had diſgraced! what an heirefs ſhe would be! and 
how the land ſhe would inherit flowed with milk and 
honey! that ſhe clapped up a wedding in her own idea 


before the young lady had dropped the convenient Mrs. 


added to her name, and re-affumed Miſs ; when that, 
however, was done, the poor girl, dreading a retura 


to the reproaches of her family, and contempt of her 


acquaintance, liſtened to the Doctor's propoſals with 
creat condeſcenfion, and became Mrs. Croak within 
three months after her confinement. | 

The marriage of Jackey to an heireſs was a {dve- 
reign balm to all the Croaks; and nothing was now 
wanting but to obtain her papa's forgiveneſs, and 
aſcertain the value of her eftates. | 

Contrary to expectation, a forgiveneſs and invitation 


to the young pair followed the very firſt application; 
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and they ſet off in a - poſi-chaiſe; with ein 
charges to Jackey from his mother, to write all about 
his wife's fortune. 

| They were received with affection, and entertained 
with hoſpitality ; but, Oh grief of griefs ! every foot 
of the land were mortgaged to the full value; and three 
hundred pounds, the gift of a godmother, payable on 
the day of marriage, the great heireſs's whole fortune, 


on which the Croaks had reckoned for a re-imburſe- 
ment of all the ſums advanced to their genteel ſon, but 


which he had ſecretly reſolved ſhould only be devoted 
to the ſupport of his walnut, muſhroom, and garden 


pea experiments. 
Under this Meas however, J ackey ſhewed 


himſelf a philoſopher. 


He had been often mort:ified at the neceſſity he was 


under of bearing his father's company and reprooſs, 
and was ill enough inclined to return to a roof where 


"reproach and contradiction attended all his ingenious 


diſcoveries, from a father who paid no homage to his 
ſuperior excellence. 

Three hundred pounds was a ſmall ſum indeed to 
hat he had got from time to time from his induſtri- 
ous parents; but it was more than he ever had before 
in poſſeſſion of his own, and he thought would be in- 
exhauſtible. He wrote to a chymiſt in London, to 

enquire aſter a ſituation that would not require a great 
capital, and received, by return of poſt, a welcome 
addreſs to the then ſurgeon and apothecary of Penry. 
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Inſtead of returning to his 3 family, he 
poſted to London, and from thence to Penry with his 
bride and her three hundred, which, by ſome preſents 
from her friends, had increaſed near a hundred more; 
and having paid down two hundred for the good-will 
of the buſineſs, was quite ſettled before his family 
thought he had left Wales. 

It is impoſſible to deſeribe the rage of the father, the 
grief of the mother, or the conſternation of their fon 
Tom. There remained, out of two thouſand pounds, 
advanced him at different times, a ſhop full of empty 
callipots, divers electrical apparatus, a collection of 
odd-ſhaped veſſels made by his particular directions, 


of which no mortal knew the uſe ; a cellar crammed 


with walnut-ſhells, ditto muſhrooms all rotten, and a 
carret with the floor breaking in by the weight of _ 


garden Peas. 
«© Out of evil cometh good, faith the wiſe man: 


Thomas Croak, enraged at ſeeing every thing ſacrificed _ 
to his brother's gentility, and vexed to find every 
patient, for whoſe cuſtom his lands had gone one way, 
going another, had applied himſelf with ſuch diligence 
to learn the common remedies for colds, ſore throats, 
and fevers, and ſtudied dog-latin with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he had retained the, few firagghng cuſtomers, 


during what he thought would be Jockey? s ſhort 


abſence. 
What Thomas wanted in Les and gentility, he 
made up in diligence and induſtry ; and by degrees 
EE . did 
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did more than his brother had ever done HE his own 


HE.” ..- - 
Meanwhile, our village Doctor, not havi ng money 


now to ſpend on experiments, amuſed hi mſelf by en- 


tering into quarrels and litigations, that he might ſhew 


he underſtood law as well as phyſic. 
His wife, now her fortune was ſunk, was the 


greateſt idiot, and moſt unworthy ſuch a ben of 


any woman living. 


Mrs. Croak, though a 8 inoffenfive - 
woman in her way, had a ſpecies of the Cambrian 


ſpirit, and did ſometimes retort ; this her  high- 
minded ſpouſe could not bear; words preceded blows, 
and Doctor Croak's credit fell, as he became notorious 
for beating his wife; impertinence to his ſuperiors ; 
quarrels with bis equals; tyranny to his inferiors ; 
ingratitude to his friends, and unfcrgziveneſs of his 
enemies; in debt to every body who would give him 


credit, and merciicts to thoſe wretened few who were 


in debt to him. 
Young, friendleſs, amid ſtrangers, and far divided 


from all her natural connexions, Mrs. Croak's health 
became affected by the inquietude of her mind, and if 


Pleaſed Heaven to releaſe her from miſery at a very 
early-period of life, leaving one ſon, with her laft and 


earneſt prayer to Heaven and her huſband, that he 


might be treated with kin@neſs. 
This event, with the embarrafſivent of his circum- 
Kances, awakened all the dormant tenderneſs of his 
| fond 
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fond 3 ſhe arrived at Penry before * wife was 
buried, and brought with her a warm heart and full 
purſe; fo that the extreme poverty with which he 
had ſtruggled, fince he had loſt the cuſtom of every 
being who could go or ſend to the next village, was 
no more ſeen at his table, nor heard from petty duns 
at his door. | : 
His father ſoon after died, and bequeathed the 
wreck of his fortune between the widow and eldeft fon, 
who now left the ſphere into which neceffity had 
forced him, and returned to that which was more 
congenial to his abilities and nature. | 

Mrs. Croak, though aged, continued active in her 
ſpirit, and vigorous in her perſon; ſhe eſtabliſhed re- 
gular economy in the little family ; and her fon, hav- | 
ing wearied himſelf, as well as his neighbours, in dif- 
putes, attended to buſineſs, and was, by dint of the 
newly adopted proceſs of induſtry, beginning to get 
on, when an event happened that entirely altered all 
his arrangements; and though no change of circum- 
{tance could alter the inward man, it was from this 
period that he began to ſuſpect there was a ſyſtem of 
centility very different from that laid down by his ho- 
noured mother. 

Mrs. Bawſky was the legal helpmate of an officer 
of rank, who, having the misfortune to loſe the con- 
dence of his royal maſter, by an accident, more per- 
baps the reſult of a combination of unlucky events, 
than want of 11 zeal in his department, fell, from 
* 3 | that 


— 
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that moment, into the utter contempt of his wife; o 
that vrhen the creſt- fallen gentleman retired from 
Southampton, where he was hourly mortified by the 
coolneſs of his brother officers, to a beautiful retreat, 
where he wiſhed to loſe all recollection of the paſt in 
the two bleffings be thought be poſſeſſed, a good wife 
and moderate competence, he found his 7 in 


the latter only realized. 


That Mrs. Bawſky had a great ſoul, we will not 
diſpute ; but it was the effect, and not the canſe, that 


operated on her, to the diſadvantage of her huſband, 
with whom no perſuaſions could prevail on her to re- 
tire from a wond's ee, which, ſank in fame, and 
wounded in honour as he was, looked him into con- 
The unhappy officer, for ſome time, indulged her 
with an eſtabliſhment in town, while be planned and 
regulated one in the country, ſtill cheriſning the fond 
hope, that ihe who had paſſæd the ſeaſon of life when 
_ frivolity has ſome excuſe, would not always perſiſt in a 
conduct, fo unnatural nd unmatron-like 5 its de- 
cline. 
While Mrs. Bawſky ſhone in diamonds, the gift of 
her deſpiſed kuſband ; while her name was at the top 
of the ſubſcribers? liſt to every bell; while the led in 
all the faſhionable amuſements; while the humble 
children of Theſpis, who viſited the town, courted 
ber patronage ; it was not of any very great conſe- 
WY. = 5 „ = ques 
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quence where, or how her — huſband paſſed his 
heavy hours. 
But when, weary of her obſtinacy, and alarmed at 
a continued courſe of expence, which his fortune 
would not maintain, he ſpoke to her in the lanzuage 
of probity and common ſenſe; when, aiter proving 
he could not ſupport two eſtabliſhments, he was fo 
_ cruel as to inſiſt on her giving up her's, then it was 
Her great ſoul took fire; indignation, tears, hyſterics, 
remonſtrances, appeals to friends, and friends* inter- 
ference, were all ſucceffively tried, and tried in vain. 
If the officer's courage had been impeached, his in- 
tegrity was unſullied; he had, through life, adhered 
to the unfaſhionable cuſtom of paying his debts, which 
he knew could not be done if his expence doubled his 
income, and therefore was immoveable. 5 
This perſeverance in the right was a fort of indig - 
nity no lady could forgive, whoſe conſcience what 
pered ſhe, though equally perſevering, was in the 
wrong, and ſhe inſiſted on a ſeparation. | 
The officer without being pathonately attached to 
a very plain woman in her 47th year, ſubject to all 
the diſorders a voluptuous lite entails on its decline, 
withed to enjoy that quiet in retirement which he 
was depri ved of in the great world, and, anxious to 
paſs his vale of years with the object that had been 
familiar to his meridian, reaſoned and re-reafoned ; 
but his moderation ſerved only to increaſe the tem- 
pelt that at laſt overcame him, and he reluctantly 
„ fgned 
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Eoned hs of eee with an 55 of two 


hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
So far Mrs. Bawſky carried it with bak bs 


and proved herſelf to be of that brilliant deſcription of 


" females who can bear any and every thing except con- 
troul; but, alas! what can a bigh-ſpirited lady of 
ton do with a few diamonds and two hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year? , 


Frue, the magic n Was Gill open; the might 


ſtill breathe in it; but adieu to the agreeable hurry of 
Splendid entertainments! farewell balls! her name 


muft be eraſed from the firſt column of the ſubſcrip- 
tion lift; no longer her door would be beſet on the 
benefit nights of the theatre, nor the velocity of her 
carriage wheels render the road hazardous to the ob- 
ſcure pedeſtrian. Her's was a long farewell to great 
nefs ; affinence, credit, honour, and reſpect departed 
with her huſband, and with her remained a proud, 
unſubdued ſpirit; a mind, that in her preſent ſitua- 
tion could neither bear nor forbear company; and a 
numerous liſt of cold acquaintance without one friend. 
In this. deplorable predicament, ſhe wrote to a ca- 
ſaal acquaintance; to recommend her to board in the 
country; that acquaintance mentioned her to Doctor 
Croak; and ſmall as was the ſum of two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum, to ſupport a Southampton 


belle, it was an immenſity to pay for a lady's board at 


_ poor apothecary's in the village of Peary. 


See, 
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See, then, the ng woman, who once, under the 
ſanction of her huſband's office, filled a fort of regal 
dignity, abandon a gentleman's eſtabliſhment and 
ſociety ; ſee her domeſticated in the ill-appointed 
houſe of a mean man, whoſe low breeding and con- 
fined notions, were the leaſt 6f his faults ; fee her 
companioned with an ignorant old garden woman, 
and ſpending every ſhilling of her income, ſupporting 
the credit of Margaret Croak's genteel Jackey. 

But though in ſcenes ſo new, the elegant notions of _ 
ſo refined a genius could not aſſimilate with the com- 
mon rules of ſociety 7 a friendſhip the moſt firm, moſt 
refined, moſt diſintereſted, moſt Platomic, and may be, 
for there are who ſay the thing, though improbable, is 
not impoffible, the moſt virtuous, was formed between 
the widower, Doctor Croak, and the married Mrs, 
Bawſky. 

Her intens and experience opened a field of 
unhoped and unheard-of enjoyments to the Doctor, 
who, under her influence, though torn to pieces with. 
the chronic complaints nenn from high diſhes and 
indolence, was yet, maugre gout in hands and feet, 
able to chaſtiſe his own mother. 

Stung at the diſcoveries her 1gnorance was every 
hour making, he totally forgot that natural habits are 
hard to conquer, and that, if Madam Bawiky was 
proud of having been a Southampton belle, Mrs. 
Croak was, from exactly the fame ultimate cauſe, 


proud of _— ſold the beſt cherries in all gent. 
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His houſe became again a ſcene of low contention, 
not indeed with a wife, heaven had releaſed her; but 
the poor old woman, whoſe natural voice had been ſo 
often ſtrained by crying round and ſound cherries to 
make Jackey a gentleman, now ſhocked every com- 
paſſionate hearer with repetitions of his unnatural bar- 
barity ; and he, who in the face of his ſervants curſed 
his own mother, was ſolemnly and bitterly curſed by 
them the moment he was out of hearing. | 
- Among other improvements introduced by Mrs. 
 Bawſky at Doctor Croak's, was a crazy ſecond-hand 
chariot, in which, either to enjoy every moment of his 
delightful converſation, or to tell ſmall folks what they 
before knew, that ſhe had at leaſt an equal ſhare in the 
ſhew, ſhe patiently fat waiting at the gate of the rich, 
at the door of the middling, and at the hovel of the 
poor, while the Doctor got out to pay medical viſits. 
This excited the envy of old Mrs. Croak, who, 
; notwithſtanding her hard uſage, was ſtill proud of 
Jackey and his chariot ; in which ſhe thought ſhe had 
as great a right to —_ herſelf as Es 
Ms Bawſky thought otherways, and grew at 
length ſo weary of having her authority diſputed, and 
the good Doctor alſo growing more aſhamed of what 
he had been, in the ſecret triumph of what he now war, 
after a very ſmart and tolerable loud dialogue between 
his mother and his virtuous friend, very fairly turned 
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the formers at the age of P out of "FSA and in- 
veſted the latter with all the honours of his houſe. 
Some ladies would not have liked this ſituation, and 


this ſituation would not have liked ſome ladies; but 


an old woman of eighty, beat and turned out of doors 
by her own ſon, and a married woman, the wife of a 
gentleman, living in all the reciprocal indefinite ten- 
derneſs of Platoniſm, with a man, who, if Nature had 
been her own journeyman, would have been a knight 
of the blue apron, was the wonder of a day only at 
Penry. The quality of the vicinity, like their betters, 
preferred any place to their own home. Mrs. Bawiky 


gave the beſt ſuppers in the neighbourhood, played at 
cards, and wore diamonds ; fo nobody could be more 


the thing. A ſhort time too again changed the face 
of affairs; for after this precious union had laſted two = 
or three years, the fine girl, whom Mrs. Betty de- 
ſcribed as ſomebody or others, was introduced at 
Doctor Croak's as niece, and a little confounded the 
quality of Penry. 

Mr. Thomas Croak, only brother to Doctor John 
Croak, who, as we have ſaid, had long thrown phytic 
to the dogs, and recommenced his operations on terra 


firma, had daughters; but they were, from conttantly 


viſiting their grandmother, all known at Penry : the 


young lis could not therefore be the Doctor r 


niece, Neither Mrs. Bawſky nor her huſband had 
ſiſter or brother: how then could the be her niece 2 


Thus cavilled the quality of Penry ; ; but, like the for- 
| = WH 1 
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mer wonder, this ſoon ceaſed to be one; and the 
ſooner, as during the laft two or three years there had 
been other things introduced into the Doctor's eſta- 


bliſhment rather more inexplicable than the pretty 
niece, ſince, as Mrs. Betty ſaid, ſhe belonged to Ma- 


dam Bawſky, ſomehow or other. 

But who the money that bought land, built the 
houſe, turned the Doctor's fide-board of plated fur- 
ts into filver, and changed the old crazy chariot, 
with the carrion horſes, into a handſome new one, 
and ſuitable appointments, belonged to, no creature, 
in or out of Penry, could fo much as gueſs. 

Theſe extraordinary circumſtances, ſo far from in- 
juring the Doctor's practice, had greatly increaſed it. 
He proudly declared, he did not want buſineſs; for 
which reaſon it crowded on him. There certainly 

was an enigma about him; but, as however the 
; money came, the Doctor had it; and as Mrs. Bawſky 
ſhared in all the gratifications it procured, with no- 


thing wanting but the death of her obſtinate long- | 


living huſband, to render her friendſhip a life-lafting 
one. By the time this hiſtory commences, People had 
grown weary of wonder; the Doctor, with his vi- 
tuous friend, were allowed to be rich and reſpectable; 
and ſo much wrapped up in their niece, that her 
health, improvement, and pleaſure, were the real bu- 
ſineſs of their lives. 15 

But what is become of the Doctor 8 ſon all this 


" while? ? 4 
His 


Sher 


We will ſee anon. 
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His fon! Oh, has is turned out of doors with his 
grandmother. | 


Impoflible ! 


— 


CHAP. v. 


Shewing the public bleſſing, of an ative magiſlrate, and 
how a bloody, barbarous, and mhuman murder 
nad like to have been found out, 


Meas. BETTY, to whom Roſa had flown when 
frightened from her patron, felt herſelf, the ſaid, in an 
oddiſh kind of fluſteration ; ſhe could not make out 
what whim poſſeſſed her maſter to ſend for the Doc- 
tor, and keep Madam Bawſky waiting fo long, only 
to quarrel with bim. To confels the truth, Betty's 
fluſteration was the reſult of diſappointment ; it had 
been her cuſtom, from infancy, to make herſelf ac- 
quainted with the ſecrets of her employers, if it could 
be done by hook or by crook ; and the had, by long 


uſe, become fo familiar with the key-holes, that few 
things eſcaped her. 
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When John broke up the ſnug #:te-2-t#te in the 


little parlour, Mrs. Betty followed his haſty ftep up 


ſtairs, and was within a hair's-breadth of her f:vour- 


ite poſt, when he hurried out of the room again, and 


took his on the landing-place, from whence - he did 
not ſtir till he attended the Doctor to the carriage; fo 
that poor Mrs. Betty's fluſteration had continued full 
two hours, when the Colonel's bell rung twice, the 
ſignal for Roſa, and in ruſhed the eager Betty, with the 
child hanging to her gown, not daring to ſkip, as 

uſual, to her benefactor: He extended his hand, ſcarce 


able to articulate, the tremor on his voice, and rheum 


in his eyes. His What's the matter, child? was 
followed by her ſudden ſpring round his neck, and a 
flood of tears on his boſom. After a few moments, 
Betty was ordered to withdraw, and John to attend. 


Ho ſoon can we leave this curſed place, John? 
ſaid the Colonel. 


John recoiled ſeveral FR: with horror in his look. 
«© Curſed place! Penry a curſed place! the moſt ſa- 
lubrious air, the beſt water, the 25 2 
The Colonel ſaw the ſurpriſe and pain he inflicted. 
& Certain events, friend John, continued he, 
i have long ſince embittered all my hope —embittered 
they have deſtroyed. Thou haſt ſeen me at a period of 
le, when others are all happy expectation, e 
exiſtence. 
„ Pleaſe, your honour, k John, with a 


flouriſh of the right arm, 
bs hs . 


60 True, 


he. 2s. Lak ; NT” OO — 


arm, 
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„True, John, ' interrupted the Colonel; = and 
mine is for ever loſt: I abhor exiſtence. 
John's arm and countenance fell. _ 
4 Pleaſe, your honour, anſwered he, © degrees 
aſſuming his theatrical attitude, 
= . He is truly valiant that een Win withly #* 


« and though your honour did kill a gentleman, I 


am ſure you did it like a gentleman and a ſoldier.” 


«© A ſoldier ! friend John; a ſoldier's fword ſhould 
not be drawn but in the ſervice of his prince, and de- 
fence of his country. If then it be drenched to the 


hilt in blood, it returns in crimſon glory to the ſcab- 


bard; but when drawn, as mine has been; when 
ſtained with kindred blood, dearer, ah, how much 


| dearer ! than the vital fiream, which, from that fatal 


hour, has dropped in agony from my own heart. 
Oh friend John! through all the varying ſcenes of Hie s 
buſy drama, it hangs ſuſpended by a fingle hair over | 
the ſoul, while unavailing ſorrow, and bitter regret, 


lay wafte all the faculties of the body. Iis that 
which marks my haggard brow, and robs me of rel. 


<< To be ſure, Sir, but John did not flouriſh his 


40 Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours; 
But N 
c Self- love is not ſo vile a thing 
As ſelf-neglecting. 
«© This curſed bile, for which they drove me from 


India! Thinkeft thou it was the effects * the cli- 
mate? no, tis the hell within!“ 8 


, 
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„ Ah, Sir!“ John was not yet in cue to N 
his arm, 
(4 The patient muſt therein miniſter to himſelf. 

c This little animal, by renewing a train of len 
ka ſince configned to oblivion, has both ſoothed and 
tormented me; ſhe amuſes and diftrefles ; the is in- 


| deed become dear, very dear to me; and [ could have 


lottered here till my leave of abſence was expired ; 
but that unfeeling Doctor — 


J thought, ſaid Jobn, with renovated ſpirit, 


% you could not diſlike the place. 

At this moment a kind of indiftin& noiſe ſtopped 
the Colonel, and carried his man to the door. Betty 
was, on the ſecond itep of the upper ſtair, pale as 


aſhes, in the act, as John thought, of aſcending. . He 


again ſhut the door, and returned to the back of his 


maſter's chair, repeating, ** He was ſure his honour 


could not diſlike Penry. 

No,“ reſumed the Colonel; but the 7 of thay 
little creature's falling again into the power of that 
_ wiſe Knight, and this charitable Doctor, haunts me. 
I have buſineſs in London. It will be diſreſpectful to 
defer longer paying my duty at the India Houſe ; and 


then, when I have taken ſome care of this poor child, 


23 


we will have a month at Bath, and 
Whatever reluctance John might feel at again part- 
ing with his native village, his ſyſtem was willing 
obedience ; he preſumed not to put a wiſh of his own 
in competition with bis maſter's pleaſure ; and there- 


fore 
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fore flood in x. the: attitude of attention, waiting for 
orders. 
Get the chaiſe to the door to-morrow morning, 
and give the ſervants notice of their diſcharge.** 
John ſighed, and bowed. he 
The Colonel twirled his Wik ban «© Thou art 
work to leave thy home, John, but——? 


John coloured. I hope, your honour,”* faid he, 
J ſhall always have the grace to know my bome is 


your bonour” s ſervice.” 
If thou haſt a mind to ſtay in 1 
Who, me? your honour; Jack Brown ſtay in 
England, while his honoured maſter is expoſing his 


precious life ! 3 


John burſt into tears, and ruſhed out of the room. 

While John was with his maſter, there was nothing 
to prevent a conjunction between the ear of Mrs. 
Betty and the key- hole of the door. She had ſtood 
with breathleſs attention, gaſping for diſcoveries, till, 
ſtunned as with a ſudden clap of thunder, and almoſt 
annihilated with horror, the underſtood that her mar- 
ter, the gentleſt of all human beings, Who would rather 
leave the path to a creeping reptile than tread on it, 
bad actually committed murder, and that a fword 
hung by a ſingle hair over his foul. 

Now, as Betty had beard of the ſword of juſtice, 
and no other ſword could poſſibly aſſimilate with her 
ideas, except the one hanging peaceably in the icab= 
bard by the Colonel's bed, when the ſecond firoke 
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aſſailed her terrified ear, in the reſolution to quit 
Penry, what could the conclude but that Doctor Croak, 
ſomehow or other, knew of the murder, and that her 
| maſter was afraid of being banged ? But horror at the 
confeſſed murder was little to the idea of loſing a place 
where ſhe was ſole and uncontrouled miſtreſs; where 
ſhe paid all the bills, and got perquiſites before un- 

known; where the had a fellow-ſervant, who, beſides 
many civil things ſince the wathing operation of the 
beggar, had binted, that if old Parker at the White 
Horſe died, and the Colonel fettled in England, 
he did not know any where he ſhould like ſo well to 
fix, with 2 good clever manager; which laſt hint 


could only allude to berſelf, he having often compli- 


mented her on that head. The idea of all theſe loſſes 
and croſſes ſo engroſſed poor Betty, that ſhe had not 
preſence of mind to ſeparate her ear from its old ac- 
quaintance, the key- hole, before John, with his face 
bathed in tears, ruſhed, as we ſaid, out of another 
door. | SE) | 
| Surpriſe, diſappoiatment, and grief, on one hand, 
and ſhame of detection, and fear of conſequences, on 
the other, now ſo overpowered Mrs. Betty, that ſhe 
burſt into that ſort of hyſterical affection which is 
dignified, by many of the tender ſex, by the appella- 
tion of fits; and moſt audibly did ſhe ſob and ſcream 
the moment ſhe beheld John, and perceived he allo 
beheld her. 
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The truth is, John, whoſe heart was fraught with 
the milk of human kindneſs, had a little liking for 

etty, and a great ſtock of good-will towards all the 
ſons and daughters of Adam. He ſuſpected the had 
been liſtening; but, as the aural felony had inflicted 
its Own puniſhment, he would not aggravate her mil- 
fortune by expoting g her to ts 4 certain „ of | 
her maſter. | 

The Colonel called to > Jawa what was the matter ; 
but being anſwered by John, Nothing, thut is. 
door, and reſumed an amuſement that had lately at- 
forded him much pleaſure, which was rn 
the features of the little beggar. 

“] am going to leave you, Roſa,“ ſaid be. 

Do you know, ſaid the, hanging fondly round 
his neck, you will be whinged for two things, if 
you don't leave them off. 

And pray what are they 188 

« Saying naughty words, and telling fibs. 

Indeed! well, but I am not telling fibs now; 1 
am really going away. : 

And me too? 
No, no; I am going a very long _— 

Indeed, indeed Ill run after you. 

Kut you cannot run faſt enough. 

„Oh, but I can; don't you know how faſt I run | 
after you one day in my big ſhoes, and when I had 
lore toes, and ſure I can run faſter and better, now my 

| toes 


YN 
Dl 
toes are well, and ] have theſe fine toes, D 
know who gave me theſe ſhoes ?** 
„ Why, who did? 
© Who, why yon, you dear beautiful pretty little 
creature, you gave me every thing, when I was a 
poor little girl, and had a bad mammy and ſore legs; 
and do you think I won't run after you - beſides, no- 
body will let me love them but ou. 1 
I be little careſſes that accompanied the artleſs court 
which infantine gratitude was effectually paying to the 
Colonel's affections, added to their force; he bid her 
begone for a little flatterer, while he Lady preſſed her 
to his heart, and he ſet off for London next morning, 
more intent on taking care of Roſa, than paying his 
reſpects at the India Houſe. | 
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— 


John had, in the meantime, exerted all his power, 
both of proſe and poetry, to conſole Mrs. Bugs and 


Teconcile her to the decrees of fate. 
„Fortune, my dear Betty, ſaid he; 
& Fortune never comes with both hands full, 
& But writes her fair words in foul-i letters: 
cc She either gives a ftomach ana no food; 
4 Such are the poor in health : or elie a A 
cr And takes away the ſtomach. Such ar- 
« A fiddle faddle,”” cried . in a pet, ſome 
folks gan ſtomach any tking. 
Before Colonel Bubanun had left Penry one hour, 
all the conjectured, as well as afſigned cauſes, for fo 
unexpected an event, which at that time filled the 
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ui brain of Mrs. Betty, were circulated a 
the village. It was indeed altogether impoſſible for 
ber to tell what the did not know; but as far as be- 
tere, ſuppoſe, conclude, &c. &c. goes, at all the 
a Mops, at the White-Horſe, at Doctor Croak's, at 
Lawyer Creed's, and laftly at Muſhroom- place, Mrs. 
Betty's communications and illoftrations were known 


and canvaſſed, excepting only the part of the ftory 
eat concerned the Doctor; that indeed was, as uſual, 

he {concealed from the parties 2 mo e 
and Mrs. Bawſky. 

It was a pity, a fin, a ſhame, and a wonder, —no _ 
pity, no fin, no ſhame, and no wonder, according to - 
vis Ide various ſentiments of different people: To Madam 

Bawſky his guilt accounted for his monſtrous rude- 
er, WS; to the wealthy for his contempt of money ; to 
nd ide tradeſmen for his liberal payment of their bills; 

and to the poor, for the benefits beftowed on them, 

n the old principle, that charity covereth a mul- 

ttude of ſins. And fo poor Mrs. Betty having un- 

burthened her full heart to about an hundred confi- 

ants, under ſeal of inviolable ſecreey, thought the 

might as well ſtep acroſs the paddock, juſt to impart 
er ſorrows to a few friends at Muſhroom-place. 

Sir Solomon was, at the moment he ſaw her ap- 
roach, devouring with greedy ear the wholehitftory, 
rouzht by his houſekeeper from the village; a his- 
ory which a young man, who ſat over a half glaſs 
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of wine at the bottom of the table, took the liberty 9 
of contradicting in toto, on the ſcore of utter improba- ¶ ſaw it 
| bility, notwithſtanding Sir Solomon declared that he «2 
had ſuſpected the atrocity of the Colonel's diſpoſition I returns 
from the hour he firſt beheld him; for that, like the comic: 
fit murderer, Cain, he carried the mk on ts © 4 


forehead. bonn 
The youth had ſeen him many I and diſco- The 


vered nothing on his forehead but open beney olence the bef 
and ill-health. | recolled 

The Knight ironically 3 him on bis ou thi 
Lavaterean ſcience, and ordered Mrs. Betty to bel Madeir 


ſhewn into the eating-room where he was fitting. ground, 
I am ſorry to his, Mrs. Betty——Drink a glafß His 

of wine, child, to raiſe your ſpirits. ** canine 
At this hint Mrs. Betty's ſpirits were obliged, i nun, at 

honour, to fink very low. | claſs of 
Oh dear! quoth Mrs. Betty. But a 
«« Your maſter, I hear, poor unhappy man! p2 on the 


Mrs. Betty applied her handkerchicf to her eyes, wil dence of 
as much dignity. of ſorrow as if the had ſtudied fonvince 
Cleopatra under John's inſtructions. _ pretende, 

Wel, well, the world is very wicked; but wall {erved to 
won't talk 1 Jouth; 1 
« Oh dear no, Sir, Pray don't!“ ſobbed Melis boun 


poſition 


| Betty. 
<6 Ts be ſure, child, it muſt be vaſtly ſhocking u n, whe 
vou. ory wa 
nourable 


„ Oh dear! Oh dear |! * again ſobbed Betty. 
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...... 
0 N you and me, Mrs. Betty, I always 
ſaw it. | | 
« To be fure, your honour, and Mrs. Betty 
on returned her handkerchief to her pocket, be had a 

hel comicaliſh ſort of a caſt in his eyes. 
a A caſt do you call it? Twas en . 
cownright blood-thirſty. 
do- The whole figure, gentle voice, and mild look of 
nee the beft of maſters juſt then flaſhed on Mrs. Betty's 
recollection; but on Sir Solomon adding, Don't 
bis vou think fo? ſhe took the ſecond offered glaſs of 
bel Madeira to raiſe her ſpirits, and curtſeying to the 
ground, was exactly of his worſhip's opinion. 
1:6 His worſhip darted a look more ferocious and 
canine than any he had ever ſeen from Colonel Buha- 
„zun, at the youth, who had not yet fipped his half 
glaſs of wine, and civilly diſmiſſed Mrs. Betty. 
But although Sir Solomon Mufhroom aid he was, 
on the credit of Mrs. Betty's relation, and. the evi- 
with dence of the poor Coloncl's wicked eyes, fo entirely 
Gel convinced of his guilt ; though nobody in the village 
pretended to doubt but the blackamoor Colonel de- 
ſerved to be hanged, excepting the before-mentioned 
youth ; though even the poor, who had been fed by 
his bounty, confidered his charity as a kind of come 
polition for the murder; there was one other per- 
lon, whom even ke could not entirely perſuade the 
ory was even probable—that perſon was his ho- 
nourable ſelf ; as mg * had always been, 
= Admit 
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«* Admit cothing againſt yourſelf ;*? a that a mai 
of the Colonel's underſtanding (for though he had 
ſaid he was a madman, he knew he was not a fool), 
ſhould t one minute converſe fo freely with his ſer- 
vant on a ſubject of ſuch moment, and the next quit 
bis habitation for fear of diſcovery, was a riddle he 


could neither believe nor ſolve, though ſo clearly 


ſtated by Mrs. Betty, and though ſo ardently defired 

by himſelf. 
To own the truth, it was not without great and 
various provocations, Sir Solomon Muſhroom tri- 
umphed in the removal of Colonel Buhanun and his 
man John; for ſo late as the very day before, coming 
out of the pariſh church, where he ſometimes conde- 
ſcended to open a large morocco covered prayer-book, 
on a velvet taſſelled cuſhion which graced the manor 
pew, he had ſeen the villagers, churchwarden, Beadle, 
corimon=-crier, and all, crowding round their light- 
Hearted friend, John Brown, who was entertaming 
them, as he often did, with ſome marvellous adven- 
ture he had encountered in his travels, while the 


p great man was fuffered to ftalk along the church- 


yard, acroſs his own paddock, through his own park, 
into his own houſe, unnoticed- and unaccompanied. 
His proud heart ſtill glowing with a ſenſe of fo great 
and recent an infult, what wo uld Sir Schon? not 
have given to be certain that Mrs. Betty ſpoke the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But the EIS, 1 , ſomebow or other, the Doctor 
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muſt be in the 801. "ths rang for his white hat 


and gold-headed cane, and ſauntered down the village, 
to pick Doctor Croak's brains. | 

But Doctor Croak's brains happened to be doubly 
caſed againſt the attack of the Lord of the Manor; 
for firſt, though a very great man, and in daily ex- 
pectation of a Scotch diploma, he had not the honour 
to be Galen ordinary or extraordinary at Muſhrooms 
place; and ſecond, Mrs. Bawſky had never received 
a card of invitation to any of the ſplendid entertain- 
ments Sir Solomon was proud of giving to perſons of 
hich rank: two omiſſions which ſo independent a 
man as Doctor Croak, and ſo high-ſpirited a lady as 
Mrs. Bawſky, could by no means forgive; ſo that the 
announcement of this viſit was followed by a look of 
ſurpriſe from the Doctor to the lady, and a knit-brow 
and ſcornful toſs of her head in return. S 

Sir Solomon glanced at both as he entered ; but Sie 
Solomon would not now have been Sir Solomon, had 
he been of a diſpoſition to IE looks, or a fcornful 
toſs of the head. 
Juvenile impreſſions are ſaid to be the moſt laſting: 
they certainly were ſo in this inſtance - for Doctor 
Croak's fine garden waseven more his hobby than his 


fine houſe, fine furniture, fine chariot, . friend, or 


fine any thing. 

Sir Solomon happened to be ſeated by a bow-win- 
dow, which commanded the whole ; and never in his 
life was ſo ſurpriſed as at the improvements, or fo 

VOL i; MN delighted 
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delighted as at the beauty of the little ſpot before him, 
This begat an anſwer, which begat a reply, which 
begat 2 rejoinder, which begat all Sir Solomon want- 
ed - aſtoniſnment at the news in the village. 

The Doctor, Sir Solomon ſuppoſed, with a look 
of interrogation, was acquainted with the Colonel, 


— 


% No, was the poſitive reply. 

The look was now directed to Mrs. Bawſky, * 
haughty No, was followed by a declaration that 
he was the greateſt bore on earth; and Miſs Bawſky, 
who was playing with a cup and ball, added, he was 
monſtrous ugly. | 

Was the Colonel in ill health? 

& health !”” repeated Mrs. Bawſky, with a toſs 
of her head, which, whether graceful or ungraceful, 
always accompanied her ſentiments of diſlike. 

6 Did the Doctor attend him? 

The Doctor's monoſyllable, , — 
& Attend Aim indeed! with toſs the ſecond. | 

Sir Solomon believed he was rather eccentric. 

4 Eccentric ! he is brutal.” Toſs the third. 

As neither the Doctor's monoſyllables, nor the 
lady's toſſes led to the defired explanation, Sir Solo- 
mon was obliged to come roundly to the point. 

He, for his part, could never believe any thing to 
the diſa lvantage ot his friend Dr. Croak; but there 
were one certain deicription of people who would lay, 
and another who would believe any OW 
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The ſurpriſe, apprehenſion, and if one might ven- 
ture to pronounce on ſecret turpitude from looks, 
guilt, that now ſhot from the Doctor to the lady, and 
the lady to the Doctor, revived the hope of Sir Solo- 
mon, and was to him the moſt acceptable confirmas 
tion of Mrs. Betty s ſtory. 

A filence enſued, which was broke by the laft 
ſpeaker, who hinted, that as the Doctor was fo ge- 
nerally confidered as privy to Colonel Buhanun's 
cuilt ; and as, in caſes of murder, to be privy was, 
in the eye of the law, to be acceffary, he adviſed a 
full diſcloſure of the whole affair to him, as magiſtrate, 


and added, that his good neighbour, the Doctor, 


might depend on all the ſervice in his poor power. 
The Doctor's countenance cleared up, and Mrs. 
Bawtky, who ſaw, as the ſaid, the Knight was fiſh= 


ing for ſomething or other, would not ſo much as 


gratify him with a fingle toſs of the head. 

Colonel Buhanun might, indeed, have committed 
fre hundred murders for what Doctor Croak knew 
or cared ; and the idea of his being implicated in any 
of the actions of a man to whom he was fo entirely a 
ranger, abſurd as it was, at this moment rather re- 
leved than perplexed him; he left the room with a 
ſmile on his halfareſtored countenance, and a very 


flight apology to the great man. 


« All art, conſummate art,. thought the Knight. 
| Nis, Bawſky did not leave the room; but her ſteady 


countenance defied the inquilition of the eye. 
Fr 2 | «+ We 
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good evening. 
Elate with the diſcoveries he had made, Sir Solomon 


poſted to the Colonel's houſe, to have a further con- 
ference with Mrs. Betty. 

But the Colonel's houſe was literally a deſerteld one, 
ſave only by Roſa and Dido; the former whimpering, 
the latter fleeping on a corner of one of the ſteps... 
It would have been extremely unlike a good fellow 

ſervant, had Mrs. 
brimful of Intelligence, 1 without ſome communica- 
tions at home. | 

Will Gardener and Jenny Cook had as many liberal 
Propenſities as Mrs. Betty. It was impoſſible for 
them to conceal from their cromes what the was fo 
eager to diſcloſe to her's; and though Jenny did not 
leave the houſe to the care of the gardener till after- 
noon; and though Will Gardener did not ſtep to the 
ale-houſe till ſun- ſet; at this preciſe minute, when 
little Roſa hid her face, as Sir Solomon almoſt ſtepped 
over her, the doors and windows were all open, and 
no human being near. 1 

Sir Solomon had, during his converſation with 
Mrs. Betty, not only given her Madeira, but ſipped 
himſelf a few glaſſes more than common, and ſallied 
out in purſuit of news, without taking his accuſtomed 
evening nap. © Theſe are a pretty ſet of ſervants,” 
ſaid he; Mrs. Feverſham will be the ſufferer.” 


and . he had the 8 N with her: a ver 


Betty left her maſter's houſe ſo 
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So reſolving to ſtay and take care of the Widow 
Feverſham's property, he ſat down in an armed chair, 
and dropped comfortably into the arms of Morpheus; 
till he was rouſed, not by thieves, though the doors 
{11} ſtood fo invitingly open; not by Mrs. Betty, for 
ſhe was yet buſy ; but by the murderer himſelf—who 
ſtood before him #»: propria perſona, with the now 
ſkeping Roſa in his arms. 

The ſurpriſe of the parties was mutual. The gar- 
dener and cook followed the chaiſe, which they had 
ſeen paſs, and were now running in each other 1 
in all the confuſion of ſelf-reproach. 

„Thou art always in the right, friend John, 
ſaid the Colonel; „ this poor child muſt not be de- 
ſerted. 85 | 

John looked round and round for Mrs. Betty, white 
his maſter's cureſſes were divided between Roſa, who, 
though hardly awake, hung in tranfport round his 
neck, and the old greyhound, who bounded to the 
very ceiling at every touch of a maſter from whom, 
for many years, he had not before been ſeparated. 

In the meanwhile Sir Solomon having, with fome 
a&thculty, recollected where he was, and what brought 
him there, bowed and ſtammered. It was very ſel- 
dom indeed he was at a loſs; but to be taken thus by 
ſurpriſe in his fleep, was enough to ** his wiſe 
nameſake himſelf. | 

The Colonel returned to the bow in filence ; wad the 
moment, gained by this convement ceremony, ferved 
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the Knight to frame an apology for being caught nap- 
ping in an arm-chair, where he had neither right nor 
buſineſs. - 


640 Paſſing the houſe,” be faid, jn the duſk of "the 


evening, and obſerving the door and windows wide 


open, he had walked in, and, to his aſtoniſhment, : 


found nobody to anſwer his calls, or the bell, which 


he took the liberty to pull with great violence; that 


after waiting ſome time, not knowing his friend the 


Colonel was abſent, he reſolved to guard the deſerted 


| manſion till ſomebody appeared, which, indeed, he 


thought the more neceſſary, as there were ſome ſtrange 
fellows loitering about the neighbourhood; that he 


had fat down, and being fatigued by a very long walk, 


ſuppoſed he muſt have N aſleep the inſtant of the 


Colonel's return. 
„ But how,”” aſked the Colonel, without taking 


his eyes off Roſa, © could you paſs this little creatulys. 


and not remove her out of the night air? 
If Sir Solomon's ſtatement was accepted, it cer- 


tainly placed him on the obliger's fide of the tranſ- 


action; and he never put on a cool important look 
with more apparent propriety than at this moment. 
„ He had not, he ſaid, ſeen the child; and as 
to the air, he believed it would not hurt her; ſhe was 
pretty well ſeaſoned to all airs. CER 


The Colonel now looked up; he ſaw the colour 


mounting on the cheeks of the guardian of his houſe; 


one who — at the dn. of its being pillaged, 


had 
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had he not ftood forward its voluntary protector; and 
had it been poffible to diſcern a change of colour in 
his own face, the ingenuous bluſh; which a con- 
ſcious inattention ſent from his heart, would have 


preceded his apology. 
The politeneſs of Colonel Buhanun was innate; it 


was his inheritance from a race as noble in blood as 


dignified in ſentiment ; and was more adorned by the 
native benevolence and fine qualities of his heart, than 
it could have been by the higheſt poliſh of the moſt 
brilliant court. To fee] himſelf wrong, and to apo- 
logize, was in him one ſentiment; and the prefent 
harmony of ſoul, equally new and pleafing, which 
ſhone in his countenance, gave eloquence to the apo- 
logizing bow and frank offer of his hand. True, 
my good friend, faid he, é ſhe has indeed been too 
wretched ; but ſhe is now ſheltered in my heart of 
hearts, poor child ! Forgive me, Sir Solomon ; > this 
little object is a ſource of painful delight to me ſhe 
has renovated feeling. 

The rage of the converſation now was feeling and 
apology. Sir Solomon took out his handkerchief, 
and apologized for an expreſſion he confeſſed ill-timed 
and ill- applied. The Colonel apologized for provok- 
ing it by his rudeneſs ; but he ſwore {the wicked 
Colonel would ſtill ſwear, even in the preſence of a 
reforming magiſtrate}, he ſwore. he would take care 
the little beggar ſhould never more be expoſed to 


3 „ The 
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The ſervants in the hall, the poſtillions at the door, 4 
and even Sir Solomon, almoſt echoed John': s fervent colo 
« God bleſs your honour !** | turn 

Roſa, ſcarce awake, only comprehended they were pref 
bleſſing her bentfator.. She made an effort to free agre 
herſelf from his arms, and claſping her's round his to 10 
legs, as the kneeled, repeated the God bleſs your od 
honour !*” in a tone and manner ſo different from he's 
what he had a thouſand times before heard her utter "or 
the very ſame words, that he raiſed her to his boſom, port 
and after a few low indiſtinct phraſes, aſked tae Euight | 4 
to eat an egg with him. | 1 to cc 

The feaſt was not a miſer's, but it was equally rare. T 
Sir Solomon moſt readily accepted the invitation; and bun 
the Colonel ordered ſupper, which was ſerved before . 

Mrs. Betty, who was in no haſte to get home, rapped | an 
with no ſmall authority at the door, accompanied by ted 
A ſpruce footman from Muſhroom-place. ; ' calle) 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom himſelf was not more con- John 
founded at the fight of his dear friend, Col. Buhanun, ” 
than Mrs. Betty at the grave Phiz of Mr. John on * Go 
opening the door. T 
As her attempt at being s overjoyed was received with drink 
the moſt freezing coldneis, ſhe had recourſe to her old / ſmall 
diſorder, fits, which, although very violent, failed to bats 

excite that ſympathy, and conſequently did not re- T 

ceive thoſe tender attentions that had fo ſoon revived c beg 
| her the preceding Cay. e uſe of 


cumſt 


The. 
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The footman who accompanied her was a party- 
coloured daſher; he perceived, in a moment, the 
turn matters had taken; and though he had before 
preſſed Mrs. Betty to allow him half an hour of her 
agreeable company, which ſhe was too good-natured 
to refuſe, had now the cruelty to leave her to her fit, 
and fellow-ſervant. John followed his example, and 


the fit vaniſhed as he returned to the parlour, leaving 


her too much confounded to embrace the faireſt op- 
portunity that could poſſibly offer, to inform herſelf 
of what was going forward ; for John was too fully 
to come between her ear 5 the keyhole. 

The Colonel entertained his gueſt with more good- 
humour and ſociability than John was accuſtomed to 


fre. - He alſo drank more freely than that faithful 


domeſtic approved; and notwithſtanding the viſible 
reluctance with which every freth cork was drawn, he 


called for more claret at half paſt nen and ordered 


John to leave the room. | 

„ like this little village of your's very well, Sir 
Solomon, ſaid the ein filling a bumper. 

«« Mine! my dear Sir, replied Sir Solomon, after 
drinking his glaſs, c not mine; I wiſh it were; a 
ſmall eſtate, a ſprinkling of Pony here and there; 


but not mine, not all mine. | 
66 Well, well, rejoined the C olonel, you know 


beſt; you have enough, I believe, if you make good 


uſe of it. But I enter into no man's buſineſs or car- 
cumſtances. I did not mean the village your's, in 
F 5 | point 
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point of property, but reſidence ; and be it whoſe it 


will, as 1 ſaid before, I like it bo well, that I am $a. 


to leave it. 
«© Leavent! hw! “ Sir Solomon was en 


it wes a thing ſo new, ſo unexpected, and fo repug- 
nant to his with : ©* "7 at the Colonel's reſolution 


was not abſolute.” 
«© Fixed as fate; indeed he ſhould not have been 


ſo very rapid in his movements, if——"? Here, the 


Colonel's ingenuity and politeneſs were in a ſtate of 


warfare ; he recollected the Knight himſelf had ſome 
ſhare in his haſte to quit Penry ; but reſpect. to the 


law of hoſpitality reſtrained his natural ſincerity, and 
made a ſudden break in the converſation. 
Sir Solomon's eyes and ears reſted on the If; 


till the Colonel, like a moral philoſopher, after paſſ- 


ing over half a dozen pages of a theological diſpute, 
reſumed. 


This poor little kd has taken ſuch a hold of 


me tis very fooliſh, d—d fooliſh ! ET; 

W?çéůNu to be ſure, it is a weakneſs, Colonel, 
— 

| * Why, no, Sir Solomon, I don't abſolutely know 


that it is a weakneſs either; for it is ſuch an engaging, 


good-hearted little dab, that really 

Colonel, my humble ſervice to vou. 

Thank ye, Sir Solomon, — that really I am de- 
termined to take care of her. 
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The determined, as it was now uttered, was ſuf- 
ficient for Sir Solomon; he no longer talked of weak 
neſs, but the great, the good, the Godlike diſpoſition . 
of charity; on which he harangued till the freſh bot- 
tle was out, and the Colonel faſt afleep. | 
If Sir Solomon was now a little oft his balance, he 
was never oft his guard; he gave the bell a gentle 
pull, and his ſervant, being in waiting, wiſhed John, 
who opened the door with a fort of erect diſpleaſure 
on account of his maſter, and Mrs. Betty, Who 
dropped a low curtſey at every word, many and many 
a very good night. 


CHAP. VI. 


Shewing what we wiſh could be always eum, a good 
reaſon for a * ple action. 


J OHN with difficulty awakened his maſter, and 
got him to bed, where, after one quiet hour, the 
horrors, nervous head-ach, hile, ipaſms in his cheſt, 
and every uſual ill conſequence of intemperance on 
. 1 weak 
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* health, . as John ſaid, „ murdered 
| fleep.” 

That hour, however, was not loft. John knew 
his maſter's conſtitution too well to think of going to 


reſt ; and croſſing the paſſage for ſomething he either 


did or did not want, was encountered by the weep- 
ing Mrs. Betty, who fought, by every poſſible excuſe, 
argument, and Ga to retrieve her loſt ground 
in his eſteem. 


But notwithflanding fie reverted to the ſad how 
that carried her good maſter, as well as her eſteemed 


fellow- ſervant from Penry, which left her, as ſhe pro- 


teſted, broken-hearted; notwithitanding g ſhe reminded 
him of the bills he defired might be ſettled, Which, | 


from grief, ſhe was not able to think of till evening, 
when having juſt called in on her ſiſter, to vent her 
ſorrow, was taken ſo ill there, that Mr. Harry, Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom's under butler, who was acci- 
dentally pafiing, offered, in mere charity, to ſee her 
home; and notwithſtanding ſhe declared ſhe was at 
that moment ready to faint, facts were too ſtubborn to 
be done away in the ſhort time John would allow 
himſelf to be detained, more eſpecially as he was ſure 
he had heard the parties converſing outſide the door in 
a tone very unlike diſtreſs. 


John liked Betty it is true, and perhaps when his 


judgment was moſt offended, her eyes, ſhining through 
floods of liquid forrow, and her faltering voice, half 
confeſſion, and half reproach, imploring him to be 

friends, 
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friends, were moſt irreſiſtible; but her want of care of 
the favourite Dido, and total neglect of his maſter's 
adopted child, during ſo ſhort an abſence, rendered 
his forgiveneſs of her a ſort of overt- act of treachery | 
to him; and he flung from her with a face of iron, 
repeating, ; e 


cc Anger's my meat; 1 ſup upon myſelf; 
4c And fo ſhall ſtarve myſelf by feeding.” 


< You had better eat a lamb-chop with me, Mr. 
John,“ ſobbed Mrs. Betty. 

John ſtalked into his maſter's chamber. 

But though he had the fortitude to withſtand her 
tears and entreaties whea preſent, what man exiſts, 
who alone, with his head reſting on a-pillow, or the 
back of an armed chair, as John's now was, can 
mentally rehear the pleading of a woman, whoſe 
pleaſing countenance vouches for her ſincerity, with- 
out ſacrificing his judgment to his with ? It was, he 
allowed, natural ſhe ſhould be broken-hearted, leave 
the bills till evening, call at her fiſter's, and be ll; 
The only part of the ftory he could not digeſt, was 
the good fpirits of herſelf and companion, when the 
ſmart double rap of the dꝭor proved, at leaſt, a ſud- 
den recovery ; but as the more he pondered on that 
| circumitance, the more it pained him, he withed to 
believe that natural too. 

Then again, how could he in juſtice blame her for 
the fault of the other ſervants, to whom the declared, 
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them, that of lofing the beſt of maſters; but as for 


Mrs. Betty, after going over the whole tranſaction, 
with all theſe new lights on the ſubject, he dropped 


aſleep in the firm conviction ſhe was blameleſs, and 
dreamed of her till awakened by the 9 of his 


maſter. 


The violent bilious attack, which John preſaged, 


brought the Colonel to extremity, till it was thrown 


off, and again for ſome time fixed him in the village 


of Penry. The faithful domeſtic judged, from his 


own feelings, the villagers, while they lamented the 
cauſe, would rejoice at the effect; but how was he 
ſurpriſed, when the tradeſmen brought in their bills 


as he had ordered, to ind the good blackamoor Colo- 


nel transformed into a murder-r; nay, fo univerſal 
had been the report, and fo unlimited the credit it 
gained, that the very people whoſe diftreſs it had been 
his delight to relieve, were among the moſt virulent of 
his accuſers. | | Dn 
Irritated at fo ſcandalous and ungrateful a b 
received with ſuch avidity, where his maſter's reſi- 
dence had been of general benefit ; little ſuſpecting the 
ſhare the innocent Mrs. Betty had in a report, which 


neither his aHererations, nor the credit of paſt bene- 


fits could do away, his native village loft all its at- 


tractions, and he no longer regretted his maſter's reſo- 
lution, 


and called all her goes to witneſs, ſhe had given it in 
charge to take care of dear little Roſa and the grey 
- hound. Hey indeed merited the fate that awaited 
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lution, which now ſtrengthened every hour, to re- 
move Rofa for ever from Penry. 

On the morning the Colonel and his man John fet 
off from Penry, they were both out of ſpirits ; and as 
| the village receded from the retrograde glance of each, 
found an increaſe of dejection, accompanied by pains 
and achs, which both felt, but neither could ex- 
plain. . ' 

My mind miſcives me ſtrangely, John, about 
Roſa, ſaid the Colonel; tis ſuch a little delicate 
thing. N 
„There's Mrs. Betty, your honour, as good a 
tempered, cleanly, ſober young woman — 

6 True, John, fo. ſhe is; and 1 was juſt think- 

as I mean to provide for the poor child before I 
go . India“ 5 
„Ah, your honour, the poor An will all 


have a miſs of ſuch a maſter as your honour; but 


tc It ſo falls out, 
£ That what we have, we prize not to the worth 
cc rw we enjoy it.” 


* And there's poor Mrs. Betty. 
Ay, I was, as I ſaid, juſt thinking another ES 
wo might have brought her and Rola with us. 
And they would have been as happy as the day 
is long, your honour. 
* You know I have no i John. 
More's the pity, your honour. 
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Therefore I can indulge myſelf, without injury 
to others, by giving my little beggar a ſervant to at- 
tend, and take care of her. | 

Mrs. Betty is the very woman for your honour,” 

4 For Roſa, John, thou meaneſt. CLE 

God bleſs your honour! I mean * any body. 


<& Well, we 122885 dine where we change hore and 


confider of it. 
As John's regret at parting with one who profeſſed 
ſo much, had rendered his journey unpleaſant, he 


was delighted at the proſpect of ſtill having Mrs. 


Betty for a fellow-ſervant, and in grace with himſelf 


for having been, as he had reaſon to think, of ſome 


ſervice to her; his alacrity returned, and he was par- 
ticular in haſtening the dinner, on the principle, that 


the ſooner they went to London, the ſooner they 


would come back. 


The Colonel, however, took his time; and when | 


he was reſeated in the carriage, repeated the exa act 
words in which he broke the long e in the 
morning. 
My mind miſgives me . John, about 
Roſa; tis ſuch a little delicate thing.” | | 
John iuddenly recoileted himſelf; he hoped. his 


honour would forgive him; ſuch a thing had never 


| before happened; he could not account for it; he 


hoped no accident had“ | 
Accident!“ the Colonel repeated; accident, 
to whom—to what? 
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Lo Dial: your har, - we have left her behind.” | 
The alarm which the hope no accident, had 
raiſed, ſubſided; Dido had been many years the ſolace 
of her maſter, but though ſhe had loft none of her 
intereſt in his affection, Roſa was a powerful rival; 
and if the latter was ſafe, he could be eafy about the 
former ; as ſhe was too old to be of uſe, Ts 

would recover her if ſtolen. 

John, however, had a thouſand fears about Dido: 
he was certain of Mrs. Betty's care of Roſa for two 
reaſons ; one, becauſe the was ſuch a good-hearted 
young woman; the other, becauſe it was his partt» 
cular requeſt ; but as to poor Dido, who had pre- 
ceded him in the ſervice of his maſter, ſhe was always 
ſo much a part of the travelling baggage, and he 
ſo certainly intended to take care of her himſelf, that 
he bad never thought of recommending her even to 
Mrs. Betty : and how he came to forget her, except ſhe 
was drowned in the tears his fellow-ſervant thed at 
parting, it is impoſſible to gueſs ; but, be it how it 
would, John's heart yearned after Dido, and he 
made bold to hint that, The more haſte, the wort 
ſpeed.” If his honour had taken only one day to 
| conſider, he would have thought of the other chaiſe 

and Mrs. Betty, in which caſe it would have been 
impoſiible for him to forget Dido, without whom his 
honour never travelled before; that, for his part, 


although he had as little n as any ſoldier 
ſhould 
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ſhould have, whoſe duty it is to obey the word of 
command through thick and thin ; yet as Dido had 


Hitherto been their companion in all their journies, 


he could not help foreboding ſome ill; and as an 
accident might happen in a moment to. Roſa, or 
Dido, or even to Mrs. Betty, it could not make above 


a day's difference if they returned to fetch the ob- 
jets of ſo much conſequence to his honour's happi- 


neſs; for certainly, if the poor thing that had gam- 


boled round his honour up the country in India, till 
his bonour's precious light was drowned with tears, 
was loft——'? 

« Loſt! interrupted the Colonel; I would not 
loſe her for all India. 

« Shall I order the horſes back: 25 aſked John; 


and authorized by an aſſenting nod, back they r re- 


turned as we have related. 
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CHAP. vn. 


A ſon 4 e to Bath, and a new acquaintance, 


R Heavens, Betty ! good Betty, ” ſaid adi |; 
laying a bottle of Norris's Drops on the table, to have 
the unreſtrained uſe of his right arm, with which his 
right — alſo b exact time, — 
«Tis flander, 

c Whoſe 3 is ſharper than the ſword; whoſe tongue 

c Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whoſe breath 
. © Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie | 

« All corners of the world! kings, queens, and fates, 

66 Maids, Matrons, | » 
my good Betty. 

Ah, tis a vile thing indeed, anſwered Betty, 
not comprehending a ſyllable in John's fine rant but 
the word ſlander ; and that its allufion was to the re- 
port ſhe had herſelf circulated of her maſter. 


If John Brown could amuſe the Colonel by a repe- 
tition of any chit chat he heard, it was the moſt wel- 
come part of his duty to do it; And his anxiety to 
conceal every thing that would have a contrary etfect, 
was the pure reſult of the ſhare he took in all the 
unpleaſant feelings that affected the mind or health of 
the beſt of maſters ; but to tell a man his neighbours 
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had been ſo good as to accuſe him of murder, was a 


ſo ſo ſort of compliment; and he recommended it to 
Mrs Betty, to forget a falſehood, ſo 8 and infa- 
mous, was the pony of Penry. 
4% J will, if I can,” * rephed Betty. 
« *Tis a hard taſk, fail John; + but a much 


| harder one to remember it. 


« Mrs. Betty liftened as to an oracle; ſhe PE not yet 
heard the interefting words, I love; but faw 
plainly, the ſaid, ſhe could turn John round her little 
finger ; and fo old Parker, being in poor health, ſhe 


went on building caſtles in the air; while he, who 


muſt be a material part of the foundation, ſhunned all 
his old acquaintance, and looked aſkaunce at the. whole 
village. IN h | 
The accumulation of the bile, in conſeq uence of 
the exceſs in which Sir Solomon Muſnroom had 
ſhared, was ſo ſerious, that on its abating, the Colonel 
felt the neceffity of an immediate return to Bath - and 
no longer hefitating about the future diſpoſal of Roſa, 
nor affecting to conceal his liberal intention towards 
her, John was empowered to treat with Mrs. Betty, 
who, though loth to loſe fight of the White Horſe, 
choſe rather to leave the ſervice of the beft miſtreſs in 
the world, than to give up all hope of returning to 


Penry as Landlady Brown; and therefore, with due 


acknowledgment to the Colonel, and her beſt friend, 
his man, bevepted the place of attendant on Miſs | 


A | 
When 
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When Colonel Buhanun left India, on leave for 
twelve months, it was with little expectation of re- 
turning; his leave had been renewed, + and a few 
months only now remained of the ſecond term. He 
was in eaſy circumſtances; but thoſe who, judging 
from his liberality, gave him the title of nabob, rather 
over-rated his fortune; his ſervices and ill health 
might have entitled him to a ſhare of that generous 
reward, which ſo much credits the Eaft India Com 
pany when their invalid ſervants with to return to 
their native air; but he deemed it diſhonourable to 
quit the ſervice while it was engaged in a hazardous 
war, and reſolved to return to his command with the 
next fleet that ſailed. | 
The readers muſt have obſerved, that Colonel Bu- 
hanun ſeemed to ſtand alone in the world, and they 
alſo underſtand he was a North-Briton of good blood ; 
but good as it was, he had ſolemnly abjured it—had 
ſtubbornly rejected all advances from every part of 
his family, and foreſworn any kind of connexion ar 
acquaintance with them ; he had now been a year 
landed in Britain, without naming, or being named 
by a Buhanun. Indeed the inflexibility of his temper 
had long put an end to the applications of his family; 
and though he was known to be an honour to them, 
they were obliged to acquieſce in his eſtrangement. 
Whether, however, he conſidered his next of kin as 
the juſt heir of his perſonals, whether indeed he had 
be MY thought 
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thought on the ſubject, or whether, like moſt invalids, 


Who have outlived many dangerous attacks, he ſtill 


depended on ſurviving, is uncertain ; but he had never 


made any other diſpotition of his fortune, than writing 


2 letter to his father's elder brother, in behalf of John 
Brown, deſiring him to give him five hundred pounds, 
and ten pounds a year for life. Before he left Penry, 
he wrote another letter, in behalf of his protegee, giv- 


ing her five thouſand pounds, and one hundred per 
annum ; which letters he had given to his man, with 
orders to deliver them as adreſſes, whenever he 


: ſhould die. 


John, to whom he confided all his money mii 
knew, within a few hundreds, what his maſter was 
worth, and how he had got it. He had made ſome 
little ſavings of his own ; but having never looked for- 
ward to greater expectations than living and dying with 
his Colonel, thought httle, and cared leſs about who 
ſhould enjoy his maſter's fortune when the « 
poſſeſſor was no more. 


The Colonel was a little puzzled about the do- 


meſtic arrangements of a family. He had been moſt 
of the latter part of his life in his tent, or a fick room, 
and admitted women into neither. John was indeed 
always a favourite with the fair; but he knew as little 
of their family cuſtoms as his matter. 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom, who called himſelf a 6a 


low-ſufferer, from the late hour and good wane, , 


| could 
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could not be refuſed admittance during the Colonel's 
coniinement, In the caſual hiſtory the open-hearted 


Colonel gave of his journey and ſudden return, the 


Knight ſaw, as he fancied, an over eagerneſs; he 


looked into the hollow eye of the ſpeaker; he exa- 


mined all the outlines of his ſaffron countenance, now 


animated by benevolence, now glowing with affec- 


tion; and contraſted it with the cool impenetrable 
manner in which all his former advances to familiarity 
had, been received. © Ah!“ faid he, mentally, 
„ cuilt has then humbled him.“ But it was only 


mentally ; every word his lips uttered was adulation 


refined by cunning. He Was warm in the commenda- 
tion of the charity he had vainly ſought to repel; 
complimented feelings he both ſcorned and ſuſpected ; 
and ſecretly reſolved, if the Colonel eſcaped the ſword 
of juſtice, which Mrs. Betty declared he was himſelf 
conſcious hung by a ſingle hair over his head —if he 
perſiſted in his nonſenũcal adoption of the beggar — if, 
on inquiry, he ſnould prove to be a man of large for- 


tune, which indeed he much doubted—if that fortune 


was to be given Roſa—if all theſe ifs turned out cer- 
tainties, why then Sir Solomon Muſhroom had al- 
ready preconcerted a plan by which he ſhould event- 
ually be a gainer more ways than one. He was of 
courſe vaſtly taken with the pretty Roſa; and as 
Roſa got over her terror at his fight, the alſo was vaſtly 
taken with him; which pleaſed him ſo much, that, 

to 
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- Inns in Bath, after ſleeping the Jaft night at Devizes, 


Roſa's origin, and to call her by his own firname. 
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A the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who beſt knew him, he 
actually paid half a crown for a doll, and carried it to 
ber in his pocket. 

Afﬀeer this creat effort, Colonel 1 HRS remembered 
no more of Sir Solomon Muſhroom's real character, 
than if he had lived in the Hebrides ; and his oracle, 
though not quite ſo clear, ſecretly allowed, that thoſe 
people who ſaid his maſter was a murderer, would ſay 


any other thing as falſe; therefore Sir Solomon might 


not be ſo very bad; for the devil himſelf was not o 
black as he was painted. | 

Sir Solomon, though a batchelor, was a ſort of fa- 
mily man; he had nieces, if he had not daughters; 
he adviſed the Colonel to viſit Mrs. Feverſham, the 
lady of whom he rented his houſe, who was now at 


—_— . 
„ She,”” ſaid the Knight, can manage every 


body's affairs but her own ; ſhe will take care our 


little favourite is properly accommodated, and recom- 

mend whatever is requiſite to herage and ſex. 
The Colonel was very much pleaſed at this idea; 

and they parted with mutual profeſſions of eſteem and 


regard. 


Two poſt-chaiſes ſet them down at one of the fir 


where the Colonel had cloſeted his man and maid, 
charging them never to mention the circumſtance of 
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It was enough for Joha' to know his maſter's will, | 
and to obey it;—he bowed in filence, and retired ; 
while Mrs. Betty made a number of proteſtations, that 
ihe would in no one inftance deviate from the minuteſt 
particle, and directly went from his apartment to a 
mug parlour within a bar, which brought the White 
Horſe at Penry to her mind, where ſhe, in confidence, 
told the whole ftory to the landlady, who, with a face 
of aſtoniſhment, told it her huſband, who told it the 


head oſtler, while he was overlooking and placing the 


baggage, who was too much ſurpriſed at fo ſtrange an 
anecdote, as a nabob Colonel adopting a little beggar; 
to refrain ſpeaking of it before his deputy and the 
drivers, by whoſe liberal communications it travelled 
to Bath, and, by the ſame progreſſion, mounted to the 
parlour of the ROY there, as it had deſcended at 


| the Devizes. i 


From the inn the Colonel ſent a card to Mrs. Fever- 


mam, who, grieyed at the loſs, of fo good a tenant in 


her houſe, was preparing to return to it herſelf, 

Mrs. Feverſham, a widow, now in the ſortieth 
year of her age, was endowed with good natural abi- 
lities; and had ſhe not in her youth taken it into her 
head ſhe was a great wit and a complete beauty, might 
have moved through life, admired and reſpected ; for 


ber face, before it was disfigured by pearl powder and 


rouge, was pretty; and a quickneſs of idea, with 
much reading and retentive memory, rendered her con- 
verſation nn before ſhe reſolved 3 it ſhould dazzle 
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every being, who, far their ſins, were condemned to 


be wearied with the conſtant abſurdities of her ſtu- 
: pendous underſtanding;: — yet, with all the maſculine 


knowledge ſhe was, pleaſed to arrogate to herſelf; the * 
was by fits the prettieſt trifler in nature; would throw 
herſelf into all manner of childiſh poſtures, liſp filly 


queſtions, ſay thoughtleſs things, laugh at her own 


folly, and apologize for it, by confeſſing ſbe was the 


moſt giddy creature in exiſtence. Wo theſe inconſiſt- 


encies in her character, the added an inſatiable paſſion a 
for perſona} admiration ; having, for the laft ten years 
of her life, taken infinite pains to convince her ac- 
quaintance that the received idea of the time of her 


nativity was all an error of memory, and that ſhe was 


ſtill a very young woman, ſhe had at length actually 


perſuaded herſelf into that happy certainty ; and con- 
| ſequently ſo fine and fo ſenſible a creature as the knew 


herſelf to be, could not conceive how a whole year of 
her widowhood had elapſed, without one male crea- 


ture exerting all the powers of eloquence, to prevail on 
her to lay aſide. weeds, which, truth to fay, were be- 
ginning to look as weary of the wearer, as the wearer 


could be of them. 


The card from a rich Eaſt Ti though ſhe had 
underſtood from her friends near Penry, and from her 


nfdential ſervant, Betty, that he was monſtrous 


* 
3 Vi . 0 ; 5 * ö 
ugly, and ſhockingly diſagreeable, ſet her into one of 


thoſe pleaſing hurries, which agitate, without paining, 
the female mind, when Preparing to receive à male 


viſiter 2 
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iter, who is deſigned by fate, or themſelves, to fall 
proſtrate before them: in a word, this attention from 
Colonel Buhanun was highly flattering to Mrs. Fever- 
ſaam's vanity ; and having made a few purchaſes at 
Bath, to daſh away with at the pariſh church of 
Penry, they were all unpacked, the ruſty weeds laid 
by, and behold, inſtead of the fad matron the Colonel 
expected, a pretty trifler glided into the room, her 
head tottering under a plume of black and white fea- 
thers, and every other part of her pied habiliments 
ſach as might properly adorn blooming fifteen. 

The Colonel ftarted ; he fancied" he had been, by 
ſome miſtake, ſhewn to another lady, and was on the 
point of apologizing, when beauty having, as Mrs. 


Feverſham conceived, done its part, ſhe refolved wit 
ould have its turn, and opened on the poor Colonel 
with ſuch a torrent of eloquent nothings, as impoſed 
an aſtoniſhed filence on him, which the pauſe in her 
rolubility did not encourage him to break, till the 
lady, who, to her infinite gratification, perceived 4 
confuſion, which could proceed, ſhe thought, but 
from one cauſe, apologized, with great ſweetneſs, for 
ber ciddineſs, and adverted to his reſidence at Penry, 
and her regret at loſing fo reſpectable a tenant. 

As this was a little deſcending from alt into con- 
mon ſenſe, the Colonel recollected the buſineſs that 
brought him ſo far out of his way, to viſit a modern 
inc lady; but the diſguſt ſhe inſpired, rendered all the 
little ſervices he had intended to thank her for of too 

f | EE ſmall 


f 
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ſmall importance to be purchaſed at ſo great a price, 
as the bearing another half hour of her tranſcendent 


beauty, and wit ; he therefore paid her a ſort of con- 
fuſed incoherent compliment, and took an abrupt 
| leave, followed, however, till the top of his chair was 
let down, by the gracious ſmiles, wit, raillery, and 
compliments of the enchanting widow; and while 
he retraced, with aſtoniſhment, the ſhort viſit, which 
he determined nevex to repeat, ſhe had already fore- 
told a thouſand pleaſant conſequencts from the ac- 
quaintance, allowing it was poſſible no more could 
be meant, and accordingly apprized her friends, with 
whom ſhe was then reſident, of the neceſſity ſhe was 
under to poſtpone her journey home for a few days. 
On Colonel Buhanun's return to his inn, he ap- 
plied to the landlady as a much more rational being, 
who immediately recommended him to a lodging- 
houſe near the baths, the miſtreſs of which was a ſen- 
ſible woman, and where he and his ſuite were very 
ſoon at home, congratulating himſelf on his — 
from the widow Feverſham. 

Although Mrs. Betty, who had been brought up by 
Mrs. Feverſham, retained from habit a kind of re- 
ſpect and regard for her, ſhe was, ſhe confefſed, quite 
fluſterated at the idea of her interference in thoſe do- 
meſtic arrangements of her maſter, which the thought 

could not be in better hands than her own; and with 
reſpe& to Roſa, who could take more care of her than 
ſhe did herſelf? The Colonel's return, therefore, from 
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Mrs. Feverſham's, and proceeding to ſettle himſelf, 
without once mentioning her name, was very agree- 
able to Mrs. Betty, and ſhe was congratulating Mr. 
John and herſelf on the event, when a rap at the door, 
followed by Mrs. Feverſham's loud voice, put to rout 


a number of agreeables; andthe haſtened to pay her 


duty, where indeed it was very much due, While 


John announced the viſiter to his maſter. 


Sir Solomon Muſhroom, whom we left at Penry full 
of reſpe& and friendſhip for Colonel Buhanun, no 
ſooner heard that the village was cleared from to im- 
pertinent an inhabitant, than he poſted to London, 
burning with curioſity, and full of half-formed plans, 
dependant on the ifs that induced him to lay out halt- 
a-crown'on a doll for the beggar. | 

Colonel Buhanun, faid he, as he approached 


the India-Houſe ; I never heard the name; I don't 


believe he is a Colonel. But what faid Mr. Mellich, 


one of the firſt clerks at the India-Houſe, who had the 
honour, being very rich, to be ranked in the number 
of Sir Solomon Muſhroom's particular friends. 


«© Colonel Buhanun is an officer of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed character: the military ſkill, and perſonal 
bray ery that alone have advanced him in a few' years to 
bis preſent rank, are not more conſpicuous, or more ge- 
nerally reſpected, than the honour of his principles, 
and the generoſity of his heart.“ | 

So then, thought our Knight, the ſtory of that 
prating weuch | is all falſe; my mind miſgave me o; 
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yet he ventured to fide in a half queſtion, = * 8 


world was very malicious, whether * had not 
been whiſpered about? 
Mr. 3 * him, The duel, he pre- 
ſumed ** 
The Knight actually coloneed. W Ys the duel,— 


to be ſure, the duel. 


<< It was,” Mr. Mellifh ſaid, © an unfortunate af- 
fair; yet the Colonel's honour and character were 
never impeached; and the ill-fated nobleman de- 


clared, before he died, he was himſelf the aggreſſor. 


Oh ho, thought Sir Knight, then N was a 
murder. And ſo then the Colonel-— ?*? © 
Mr. Melliſh was ſorry he could not tel his friend, 
Sir Solomon, all the particulars; as in fact the duel 
itſelf, with the exculpation of the Colonel's character, 
was all that had been ſpoken of at the India-Houſe. 


Though this account, in the light it now ſtood, was 
by no means of a complexion to gratify our inquirer, 


he was, though diſappointed, all ear, when Mr. Mel- 
liſn declared, no man in the ſervice was more juſtly 


eſteemed by the Directors, nor was there one to whole 


intereſt or recommend ation they would pay greater 
reſpect. 


There remained now but one queſtion more to finiſh. 
Sir Solomon's inquiry; that one, however, like 
Aaron's rod, ſwallowed all the reſt. „Was the Co- 


lonel rich? 
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Mr. Mellith's x Foe „ That he was thought to be 
ſo,” ſatished Sir Solomon, who returned to Penry, to 
write a letter to the Colonel, in which he begged to 
be remembered to ſweet Miſs Roſy ; to buſy himſelf 
in bringing to maturity certain vague defigns not ex- 

actly in ſeaſon to impart to our readers at this period 


of the beggar's hiſtory; and to prove the great intereſt 
he took in every thing that concerned his friends, by 
explaining to Mrs. Feverſham his motives for giving 
her addreſs to his late worthy neighbour, and warmly 
recommending to her kindneſs the prettieſt little 
creature in the world, whom the good Colonel had 
taken under his protection, and n to adopt, 
wiſhed to educate. 

His letters arrived the morning after the Colonel's 
viſit in Bladud-Buildings ; ; and Mrs. Feverſham, who, 
next to being a great beauty, and a great wit, loved, 
of all things, to adviſe, direct, patronize, and recom- 


mend, ordered a chair to the inn, where ſhe not only 


learned the Colonel's reſidence, but, on enquinng 
about his ſuite, the whole ſtory of the Beggar Girl, as 
it was brought there from the Devizes, and confirmed 
under ſeal of ſecrecy by Mrs. Betty. 

From thence Mrs. Feverſham proceeded to Mic 
Gueſt, Mr. Rauzzini, Miſs Fleming, and Mr. Didier, 
who were ſeverally requeſted to follow her to the 


South Parade, to Colonel Buhanun's; for although the 

had certainly gone through the firſt rudiments of learn- 

ing, at the wut period, "herſelf, and therefore could 
ö | G 4 not 
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not be 4 GA that A B C was a neceſſary prelude to. 
the inſtruction of the able teachers ſhe was in ſuck. 


haſte to engage; me was too much on ſtilts to cons 


ſider it was poſſible a beggar might not be prepared 


for muſic, finging, dancing, and the languages, and 
too confident of the impreſſion ſne had made on the 

Colonel, to doubt his implicit reſpect to her opinion. 
Aſter an arrangement ſo very clever, how could 
Mrs. Feverſham fail to be both ſurpriſed and enraged, 
-when John entered with his maſter's reſpects, being 


a very retired man, in ill health and bad ſpirits, hoped 


Mrs. Feverſham would pardon his decknin ng to give 
her any trouble. 

Was this treatment for a fl” a ſenſible, a manag- 
ing woman to bear with any tolerable degree of pa- 
tience? Mrs. Feverſham could not credit her faculty 


of hearing; ſhe made John repeat the meſſage over and 


over, which he did with a ſolemn preciſion, as pro- 
voking in exactitude, even to a ſyllable, as the unpre- 
cedented rudeneſs of his maſter. : 

„What! after ſhe had, on purpoſe to oblige her 
Friend, Sir Solomon Muſhroom, and to ſerve Colonel 


: Buhanun, poſtponed her return to Penry, where her 


affairs abſolutely required her preſence ; after ſhe had 
taken the trouble to call on ſeveral of the oſt eminent 


people in the teaching line, and prevailed on them to 


undertake the inſtruction of his beggar !*? | 
John ftared; he knew how anxious his maſter was 


to conceal the origin of his favourite. 
* ſham's 
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| ſham's lungs were unimpaired by forty years wear. 


The word beggar echoed from the parlour to the hall, 


and was ſcarce uttered when the gentlemen and ladies 


ſhe had appointed were let in. 
John inftantly retreated from the debe to 


inform his maſter of what was going forward“ This 


is the lady, Sir, ſaid he, with an air of diſguſt, and 
his arm in more than common motion, whoſe 


4 Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 
«« Miſpriſing what they took on; and her wit 
44 Values itſelf ſo highly, that to her 

&« All matters elſe ſeem weak.” 


Colonel Buhanun now recollected how natural it 
was for his friend Sir Solomon to write in favqur of 
his protegee, to a lady who, as he ſaid, << managed 
every body's affairs but ber own : ; and though he 
thought her a moſt diſagreeable viſionary, with whom 
it was impoffible for him to be in any habits of ac- 
quaintance, without impoſing a moſt painful penance 
on himſelf, yet the trouble ſhe had now taken, at the 


requeſt, he doubted not, of Sir Solomon Muſhroom, 


officious, indeed, but perhaps well meant, as well as 
her ſex, entitled her to politeneſs ; and though he fully 
reſolved one interview ſhould anſwer every purpoſe, 
he had alſo a great deal at heart to engage her ſe- 
crecy in refpe&t to the beggarly origin of a child 


whom he began to love and conſider as his own. 


Friend John, ſaid he, thy quotation is ap- 
poſite ; but the evils we cannot ſhun, we muſt— 
| G 5 True, 
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Die, Sir, interrupted John, with, a bow tha 
ſaid, I beg your honour's pardon,” 
5 ec Extremĩty is the trier of ſpirits,” 

And this lady —- 
| 6 To=aks e deal of nothing z* 

Her 78 
ec Reaſons are as two grains hid in two buſhels of chaff; you ſhall 


ſeek all day ere you find them, and when you have them, they are 
got worth the ſearch.” - 


The Colonel ſmiled. Now be it underftood, that the 
caſt of this gentleman's countenance was ſo truly ſet 
for the endurance of grief, ſo pregnant with melan- 
choly, ſo void of hope, ſo expreſſive of deſpair, that a 
ſmile, indicative of joy, would rather have diftorted 
than graced the bent brow, on which, however, the 
ſmile of benevolence beamed with ineffable ſweetneſs ; 


ſuch a ſmile it was that followed the quotations of 
his ſervant, and ſtill irradiated his habitual gloom, 


when he entered the room where Mrs. Feverſham was 
amuſing her audience with an account of the great 
obligations ſhe had conferred on this brute of a Colo- 
nel, and the ungrateful returns he was making. 


His preſence, however, filenced her: there was 2 | 


dignity in his perſon and manner that, notwithſtand- 
ing the penſeroſo which pervaded every action, in- 
ſpired reſpect, and invited confidence; he apologized, 
with frankneſs, to Mrs. Feverſham, whoſe reſentful 
looks being a little molified, ſhe ſeverally introduced 
her company. Miſs Gueſt, as the firſt inſtructreſs on 
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the piano forte; Mr. Rauzzini, as a divine Italian 
finger; Mr. Didier, as perfe&t maſter of languages ; 
and Miſs Fleming, as a dancing-miſtreſs, who at- 
tended every perſon of faſhion that viſited Bath. 

The Colonel again ſmiled, and bowing with polite- 
neſs to each, rang for Roſa. 

The appearance of the child, for whom ſuch great 
arrangements were formi ing, was not calculated to 
make that firſt- ſight impreſſion on ſtrangers which has 
been, time out of mind, the excluſive privilege of novel 
heroines. The extreme lightneſs of her form had in- 
deed preſerved her from the actual deformity of ricxets, 
and her limbs were ſtraight ; but the weakneſs, which 
is the certain conſequence of bad nuriing, bad given a 
moſt ungraceful waddle to her gait. She was very 
ſmall both in feature and ſtature. Her hair, which 


had all been conſigned to the ſciſſars, was but juſt be- 


ginning to grow, and what little ſhe had, totally hid 


by a thick muſlin cap, with red ribbons, as little fa- 


vourable to the contour of her face as the gaudy large 
pattern chintz frock was to her perſon. She was very 
ſhy of notice, and crept cloſe to her patron with ſuch 
viſible confuſion, that Mrs. Feverſham could, with 
great difficulty, conceal either her ſurpriſe or diſguſt, 
and actually did repeat Sir Solomon's *©* Prettieft little 
creature in the world,”” with a tolerable proportion of 


ſarcaſtic ſeverity. 


„Don't be S Miſs Roſa, ſaid John, as 


he took the poker to ſtir the fire. 
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c Fheſe laces and 83 * ſaid- the Colonel, 


* will comprehend I can mean them no diſreſpect in 


declining their ſervices, when they are told my little 


girl is yet ignorant of the alphabe ö 
« My God!“ exclaimed Mrs. Feverſham ; 09 * 

1 N ſay the is at leaſt eight or nine — 9 

This, continued the Colonel, not attending to 


her exclamation, has led you, Madam, into the 


miſtake, which I exceedingly regret. 

The ladies and gentlemen, whoſe natural good ſenſe 
had been improved by an intercourſe with the polite 
world, took leave with the reſp=& due to a perſon of 
the Colone!'s rank and reputed riches, and a compli- 
ment to Mrs. Feverſham for her intention, that a little 
reconciled her to the mortification of the morning. 

The Colonel and the fair widow were now again 
Kte-3-ehte, 2s Roſa had gladly eſcaped out of the room. 

The lady having, with extreme mortification, per- 
ceived that the effect of her charms was not in the 


train the expected, and that. her great wit would be 


thrown away on ſo odd and frightful a being, pru- 
dently turned her thoughts to the part of the buſineſs 
ſtiill within her graſp, and with frankneſs, as ſhe was 
often pleaſed to call ill manners, aſxed, What could 
poſſibly be done with ſuch a little i ignorant ching, who 
had loſt fo much time? a 
The Colonel heſitated. 
«© But before I fay another word, added che wi- 


dow, what do you _ to do for her? Do you 
mean 
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mean to bring Hrs as awobjeR of charity ? vagal 2 
if ſo, there are cheap ſchools enough, where ſhe may 
be made uſeful; nay, I would, indeed, to oblige you, 
take her under my own eye; I taught that girl, Betty, 
all ſhe knows; that is my way; I always make fer- 
vants. Ordo you mean to adopt her? You muſt, in 
that caſe, have proper people ; indeed I think, if the 
were put under the care of ſome ſenſible woman z 
what I mean by that, is a woman of the world one 
who knows men and things, who-——_"” 

The Colonel, abruptly riſing, ſaid, he weilda con- 
ſider, and with a return of the unfort unate tremor on 
his voice, added, that in the meantime he would 
thank her to forget the poor child was in  exiftence ; 
deſired his compliments to Sir Solomon Muthroom 
wiſhed her a PR] journey to T__ and left the 
room. 

Again was che poor widow — and difap- 
pointed. It was neceſſity, not inclination, that con- 
demned her to return to Penry ; where, excepting her 
empty houſe, ſhe had no affairs that ab/olutely required 
her preſence. Her friend at Bath, who was a lady of 
character and fortune, had borne with her, while her 
houſe was let, from. a motive of benevolent liberality ; 
but the viſit had already exceeded the term of invita- 
tion; and as the time of her return had been fixed, and 

the had received a very handſome parting preſent from 
her hoſteſs, the could not, with any face, continue 
longer there, But her ideas. had, with a rapidity that 
L SR | was 
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was natural to her, fixed on the Colonel, as RE who, 
Having a great fortune and ſmall ſenſe, might very pro- 
perly benefit her by his ſuperflaities, while he and his 


beggar might, in return, ſhare the great, Mo. of 
her ſuperior underſtanding. 


This was a grand deſign, and, "i many ther 
BAS, deſigns, eaſier planned than executed ; but loth 


ſo ſoon to relinquiſh hopes on which both vanity and 


intereft reſted, the ſent for Mrs. Betty, and interro- 


cated her in reſpect to her maſter's humour, diſpofi- 


tion, intentions towards 888 and, finally, what he 


was worth. 1 
Betty had been taught every thing by Mrs. Fever- 


mam; ſhe had an inſtinctive penetration when ber 
own intereſt was at ſtake, that rendered her more than 


a match for her miſtreſs; ſhe had been indeed too 
long in abſolute poſſeſſion of all the authority and ad- 


vantage of government herſelf, to think, with pa- 
tience, of any innovation or alteration ; and accord- 


ingly took care fo to frame her anſwers as to add to 


Mrs. Feverſham's diſlike of her maſter, and contempt ; 
of his protegee ; nor did ſhe fail to enforce the extreme 


poſitive obſtinacy of his character, which, right or 


wrong, made him perſiſt in whatever whim he took 


in his head; meaning, no doubt, to convince her 
miſtreſs, that his parting with her was final. 
If ladies, who covet power they never poſſeſs, who 


Fancy conqueſts they never make, and whoſe glafles 


talk | to them in apocrypha, would but conſider, when 
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they confide es chat 2 Dees in their own pretty 
ideas, to the boſom of a friend, how many little em- 
barraſſing inventions muſt follow to ſupport the firſt 
ſacrifice of truth to vanity, they would, for their own 
ſakes, perhaps, be more moderate. 

Mrs. Feverſham had, in the triumph of her heart, 
after Colonel Buhanun's firſt viſit, repeated à thou- 
ſand civil things he never ſaid, which, if not an ab- 
ſolute declaration of love, amounted to all but She 
had affected to aſk advice in regard to her acceptance 
of ſo brilliant a ſettlement. She had alfo, on the re- 
ceipt of Sir Solomon Mufhroom's letter, given the 
contents an air of the utmoſt importance, and had 
received from her friend the names of the people the 
had ſo prematurely directed to attend her at the 
_ Colonel's. 3 | 

Lady Harwood, the reſpected wife of a general 
officer, now abroad, of liberal mind and moderate 
fortune, exhibi:ed the ſtrongeſt· marks of ſurpriſe, and 
even incredulity, when Mrs. Feverſham made her the 
confidante of her conqueſt. Buhanun was a name to 
which her ears had once been familiar; but it was 
alſo fo common, and filled ſo many different ranks 
and departments abroad and at home, and the per- 
ſon with whom the had formerly been acquainted, 
who bore it, was ſo unlike What our Colonel was de- 
ſeribed, that her ſurpriſe was merely the effect of an 
aſſociation of ideas, which ſeparated as Mrs. Fever- 
ſham's ſtory increaſed in credit. 

. Ne On 


% 


On the Wesch of this new cur; Lady Har- 
wood had not only invited, but adviſed Mrs. Fever- 
ſham's continuance ſome time longer at Bath. 
What, in ſuch a predicament, could poor Mrs, 
Feverſham do ? Confeſs to the only relation of her 
deceaſed huſband, who noticed her, the ridiculous 
- vanity by which ſhe had been ſo completely ſelf- de- 
ceived ; allow that her beauty and wit had not only 
failed to attract, but was treated with every mark of 
diſguſt? No, that was impoſſible; and Mrs. Fever- - 
ſham, who was on ſuch familiar habit with truth, 
that the facrificed it, without Ceremony, On All occa- 
fions to vanity, had, in paſſing the ſmall ſpace of | 
ground between the South Parade and Bladud- 
Buildings, made up her ſtory. 

In the firſt place, on a ſecond interview with the 
rich nabob, ſhe had found him ſo ugly, ſo difagree- 
able, vulgar, and low bred, fo unlike her dear lament- 
ed Mr. F everſham, and ſo totally unworthy to ſuc- 
ceed that good man, that, notwithſtanding his great 
wealth, and her narrow income, ſhe had found it im- 
poflible to bring her mind to accept his offered hand. 

This Lady Harwood, from her own feelings, rea- | 
dily allowed to be natural. _ — 

Secondly, the Beggar Girl, as ſhe was Epe N 
but who, as ſhe believed in her conſcience, was his 
cwa baftard, by ſome dirty drab or other, was a little, 
bold, vulgar looking thing, fo ignorant that it would 
be NIE) to make any — of her. = 


. 
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Au, laſt y, in order to N the importunities of 
the horrid Colonel, and excuſe herſelf to Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom, her rich neighbour, for declining to trou- 
ble herſelf with the low-born adoption, ſhe would re- 
ſume her defign of quitting Bath immediately. 

As Lady Harwood could not ſuggeſt an inducement 
for any miſrepreſentation on the part of her gueſt, 
and as her own heart coincided in the objections to a 
ſecond choice, ſhe applauded. both motive and act; a 
place was accordingly taken in the next two-day coach, 
and every preparation made for her departure. 

Mrs. Betty, who, when her own intereſt was 
fecure, could not diveſt herſelf of an habitual reſpe& 
for her former miſtreſs, called at Lady Harwood's to 
pay her duty; and hearing ſhe was in the way to be 
freed from the apprehended interference, was profuſe 
in profeſſions of attachment, and regret at parting 
with ſo good a lady; and as Mrs. Feverſham was 2 
little ſore about her preferring the ſervitude of Colonel 
Buhanun to her's, engaged to return to her PEST 1 
the blackamoor Colonel left England. 

Lady Harwood's only daughter, about twelve years 
of age, was attended by her mother's favourite maid, 
a prim damſel of forty, who, for the honour of her 
lady's houſe, invited Mrs. Betty to tea, partly out of 
reſpect to Mrs. Feverſham, but principally to indulge 
her own curiofity, and amuſe Mifs Harwood with a 
full and true account of the little Beggar Girl, which 


ihe not only g cot from her voluble viſiter, but a pro- 
| miſe 
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| cite to ket her and Miſs foe the object of their 


curioſity, when Mrs. - Hannah ſhould return Mrs. 


Betty's viſit. 

Tbis happened ſooner than — 5 8 expeclel; 
for Lady Harwood, hearing a rumour of ſome news 
that had arrived from the Weſt Indies, where Sir 
Charles was, ſet off for Briſtol within a few hours 


after Mrs. Feverſham left her; and her abſence giving 


Mrs. Hannah and Mifs pportunity, Roſa was, for 
the firſt time in her yy introduced to a 'play-ieliow 
of her own ſex. 

I The life and ſpirit of Miſs Harwdod, wha under 
the eye of the beft of mothers, had made a rapid pro- 
greſs in female attainments, could not fail to overawe 
Roſa. 

She was a tall well-grown ied; a little oiled by 

indulgence, but perfectly good-natured; and the eager 


_curiofity which the hiſtory of our little beggar. firſt 
raiſed, ſoon changed into a warmer ſentiment. 


Proud of her own ſuperiority, ſhe undertook to in- 
ſtruct her new acquaintance 3; and Mrs. Hannah,. an 
abigail of great taſte in hats, caps, gowns, and bon- 
nets, affected an equal intereft in the improvement of 
her new friend, Mrs. Betty; ſo that before the Colonel 
had made up his mind to the arrangements neceſſary 
for the commencement of Roſa's education, ſhe had be- 
come a great proficientin the firſt rudiments of all learn- 
0g 3 under the tuition of Miſs Belinda Harwood, and 
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a very - well-drefſed little * under the direQtion of 


Mrs. Hannah. 


Mrs. Betty's own taſte reformed, or rather new 
formed; the made a very liberal uſe of the Colonel's 


unlimited orders to buy for Roſa every thing fie 


wanted; which now * every 3 faſhionable 


and expenſive. 


The flowered frocks were diſcarded for fine mailin 
ones, made at the milliner” s. A profuſion of hats, 
caps, ſaſhes, and ſhoes, en ſuite, facceeded fo rapidly, 
that Mrs. Betty and her charge were very ſoon the 
beſt dreſſed Miſs and maid that walked the Creſcent 
fields. 

The gloomy and hopeleſs ſtate of mind hn which 
we found Colonel Buhanun at the beginning of the 
beggar's hiſtory, had, imperceptibly to himſelf, gra- 


dually changed; from the hour he determined to pro- 
tect the child of miſery, all the bleſſings, which under 


heaven he conferred on her, reverberated on his own 
feelings; and as often as he contemplated her intereſt-, 
ing countenance, he. congratulated himſelf on ſaving © 


a a female from probable deſtruction, the lineaments of 


whoſe features, and even the ſound of whoſe voice, 
played on his delighted. fancy, at the ſame moment 
that they renewed the agonizing memory of perſons }. 
and ſcenes it was his with, though not his hope, to 
forget. It was, he knew, chance that had giren to 
his protegẽe the reſemblance ſo intereſting to him ;z for 
no kind of affinity could, in the remoteſ degree, pot 
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fibly ſubfiſt between the child of ſuch parents as the 
- Wilkins, and thoſe of whom ſhe continualy reminded 
him; yet his mind once imprefſed with the idea, her 
claims on his tenderneſs increaſed every hour ; and, 
happily for Roſa, he now diſcovered, while employed 
in the conſtant exerciſe of generous benevolence to- 
wards her, that life, though deprived of its ecarlieft, 
deareft hope, * not 9 be endured, but en- diffici 
joyed. 
be time ally devoted to infantine in garity 

indeed was paſſed; but Colonel Bubanan, like the and 1 
- generality of his countrymen, was a claffical ſcholar, which 
and perfectly underſtood the advantage of having no- erents 
thing to unlearn. He engaged a teacher of eminence to refted 
hve in the houſe with him; and the firſt rudiments of apathj 
Roſa's education, excepting only thoſe ſhe received of his 
from Miſs Harwood, being taught by a gentleman of thougl 
ſcience, her language became poliſhed, and her pro- time tl 
nunciation perfectly juſt. The Colonel, equally de- more 1 

Lighted and amuſed by an avocation that gratified his protect 
feeling heart, was a conſtant affiſtant to her preceptor, ; 
and perceived, with infinite ſatisfaction, her hourly 
improvement. The emulation ſo fortunately raiſed 
by her acquaintance with Miſs Harwood, which, 
with permiffior of that young lady's mamma, ſhe 
was allowed to cultivate, was no ſmall advantage; 
and the peculiar dehcacy of her ear ſoon taught her 
to reject all vulgariſms in her common converſation, 


and to 88 the ſmooth and polite * which ſhe 
heard 


„ 
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heard from her benefactor and well-bred tutor. The 
Colonel indeed was not only a good ſcholar, but a 
perfect gentleman. Every reader will not, perhaps, 
comprehend how a perſon, educated at the college of 
Edinburgh, in the tenets of the kirk of Scotland, 


could preſerve his devout integrity, and yet be ad- 


dicted to profane ſwearing; and it may be ftill more 
difficult to explain how a cuſtom, which, in common 


minds, is the proof of rancour, barbariſm, and vul- 


garity, ſhould in his be the reſult of exceſſive feeling 
and humanity ; ; but the irritability of his temper, 
which originated in certain bitter recollections of paſt 


events, ſubſided as he felt the reward of his diſinte- mt, 


reſted benevolence in the very letter of the a&; the 
apathy, with which he had conſidered all the futurities 
of his mortal exiftence, was no more ; he no longer 
thought with indifference of that progreſs of pathng 
time that would return him to bis duty, nor of that 
more ſolemn event which muſt leave Roſa wholly un- 
protected; and how to diſpoſe of her at preſent, and 
provide for her in future, was the ſubject of * an 
hour of painful meditation. 

How infinitely different were the fix nonde now 
paſſed at Bath, with Roſa to educate, to improve, to doat 
on, from thoſe which had laſt year been devoted to 
the recovery of health he did not value, and the pro- 
longation of an exiſtence of which he was weary. 

Whatever was the ſecret cauſe of that grief, that 


Atta of life, chat hopeleſs ſorrow, that agonized | 
— fenkbilitcy, 
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— 


commiſſion, was within one month of expiration 


before he could reſolve to think it muſt be; for as to 
leaving the ſervice during the war, that was an act 
his honour and his courage equally forbade; yet to 


part with Roſa—to tear from his mind that ſoothing, 


that delightful new· found antidote againſt long en- 
dured anguiſh to leave a mind fo docile, ſo gentle, 
ſo ſenſible, and yet ſo ſtrong, that he had begun to fear 
the little weak tenement of clay which incloſed it, was 
not deſtined long to contain ſo capacious a reſident; 
to leave it expoſed to ſufferings his preſence might 
avert, the idea became every moment more and more 
painful , —one of the apprehended evils, however, gra- 


dually vaniſhed ; and a ſhort time proved, whatever 


perfections he diſcorered i in her mind, her perſon bid 
fair to equal. | 
Regular diet, exerciſe, and tins gave by 


degrees a tint to her complexion equally delicate and 


- blooming ; the fallow fickly hue was no more; the 


checks, which meagre Want had pinched, filled out 


to the exact hne of beauty, and their animated glow 
added a brilliancy to her melting hazle eyes, which 

ſcemed to dart their dazzling beams through long 

: filken'eye-lithes in all directions; her brow was not 
exactly 


— 


ſenſibility, which had for years been the predominant 8 
features in his character, the effect was, at leaſt for 
the preſent, ſuſpended. Time no longer lagged on 
leaden pinions—it flew, it vaniſhed, and the period 
when he muſt actually leave England, or refign his 
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n a penciled wt, but far more ply and 
{me ſhades more dark than the ſoft auburn, or rather 
cheſnut hair, that already defied the cap's confinement, 
and ſhaded her fair neck and forehead; her features, 
though regular, were more touching than ſtriking, and 
her m-uth had a dimpled faſcination about it, that 
eren in her mendicant ftate was irreſiſtible. | | 

The form of her perſon altered with the improve 
ment of her countenance ; an eaſy elegance ſuperſeded 
the defect in her carriage; her ivory neck was fup- 
ported by ſhoulders that ſeemed to fall with every 
movement ; ſhe grew tall, and gave every promiſe 
mat her maturity would be beauty formed by the 
Graces : ſo at leaſt thought the partial Colonel; and 
the child he raiſed from- ignorance, weakneſs, and 
miſery, became at once the object of his affectionate 
:imiration, and the ſource of delightful amuſement. 

The regiment he commanded was ſtationed ſo far 
up the country, that at Calcutta ſhe would be as much 
out of his immediate protection as in England; to 
take her to camp with him was impoſfible, and to 
part with her —agony. 

There were at Bath ſeveral families who had court= 
ed his acquaintance in India, and who would gladly 
have paid the fame reſpe& to his character wherever 
he was; but a diſcovery of the claims of his young 
frourite on his affection and care, had, while it ex- 
cited general curioſity, failed to excite as general 
ODE | 5 
Mrs. 


_ e Betty walked with M:fG Roſa in the C 


fields whenever Mrs. Hannah walked with her Miſe. 
Lady Harwood admired the ſweet mildneſs of Roſa's 
diſpoſition ; and hearing from her ſervant ſuch pro- 
digies of her aptitude and good temper, condeſcended 
to examine and approve of the rapid progreſs the was 


making in her education; and not only allowed Miss 


Harwood to be often with. Ber, but recommended her 


7 amiable manners to her daughter's imitation ; - but 


8 there were not many Lady Harwoods at Bath. 

I be ſtory of the beggar, got abroad; every body 
was anxious to know the particulars of fo extraordi- 
nary a circumſtance ; and, to do Mrs. Betty Julien, 
every body's curiofity was amply gratified. * 

John was always in the habit and humour of: punc- 
tually obeying his maſter; he was a long while mute 


when the gentlemen's gentlemen wiſhed to draw him 


into conyerſation; but when he found Roſa's hiftory 
was a ſecret every body knew, he acquainted the 
Colonel with the ftate of the matter, adding, in a low 


voice, and his right arm at hard work 


So thine good deeds in a naughty wor Jos 
« And thus, your bonour, © 
The wiſe man's folly is anatomized = 
FFG 
And though | | | 
ö 


& Ran on the green ſod; nothing the does or ſeems, 
3G But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf.” | 2 
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<« Can tie up the gall in ſlanderous tongues.” 
And he concluded by declaring, he beheved it was 
diſcovered b y witchcraft, 

Colonel Buhanun, vexed, mortified, and diſcon- 
certed, laid, in his own mind, the whole blame on 
Mrs. Feverſham ; and Lady Harwood, being her in- 
timate friend, was an inſuperable bar to his acquaint- 
ance with her, It was not, he thought, in nature for 
a reaſonable being to be in habits of friendſhip with 
one ſo abſurd and ridiculous; and his averſion to her 
increaſed on hearing a thouſand ſilly anecdotes of ladies : 
and mifles, who ſncered, ſcorned, or * at his 
little beggar. 

But while the Colonel 8 . were more 883 
to Roſa, as he found ſhe was deſpiſed by others; time 
advanced with unaltered pace; a month, a little 
month, only remained, before he muſt leave her to 
that hard, that pitileſs world he had long inured his 
ſoul to abbor; and his anguiſh and regret grew every 
hour more inſupportable. | : 

The Colonel had been civil, nay pleaſed with Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom previous to his leaving Penry. 
Had the Knight aſked for a thouland pounds or two, 
or double the ſum, as a loan, the Colonel would have 
parted with it without enquiring about fecurity ; and 
this, 'according to ſome, and perhaps moit people, 
was the refinement of friendſhip, But if any eccentric. 
readers ſhould aſk about thoſe feelings, 
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- © That generous friendihip, which no cold medium knows, 
&« Warm with one love, with on: reſentment glows 3 


we muſt be fo ſincere as to ſay, nothing of the kind 
exiſted in the boſom of Colonel Buhanun towards Sir 


*Solomon Muſhroom ; not even when, having wearied 
himſelf with arranging and diſarranging plans for 


Roſa during his abſence, he reſolved to leave Bath, in 


order to take his advice, as a man whoſe judgment he 
thought was as good, and whoſe knowledge of "n 
world was much. better, than his own. 


John's mind was little leſs agitated than his maſte?'s, 3 


when he received orders to pack up. He had em- 


ployed many of his leiſure hours in calculating how 
many weeks, days, hours, and even minutes, he had 
to be fellow - ſervant with Mrs. Betty, while that pro- 
vident girl, who calculated as well in her way, and 


knew the exact progreſs the was making in his affec- 


tion, buſied her active mind about the future manage- 
ment of the White Horle, little ſuſpecting the im- 


pending blow which * to cruſh all her _ 


for ever. | 
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„ What is the life of man? is it not to ſhiſt from forrow to for- 
© row to button up one r 
« another? : 


Ha Sir Solomon Muſhroom been apprized of the 
time when the Colonel and his ſuite would have ar- 
nred, he would, he ſaid, have been in Waiting at the ; 
hotel, in hope to prevail on him to make his poor 
houſe his home -— but he was not; and the Colonel 
bang ſettled before he ſent his card, there was an end 
of every thing on that head but profeſſions. . 

Sir Solomon's joy was unbounded, and what was 
extraordinary, it was ſincere. He was going to the 
Houſe of Commons, but engaged to return to dine. 
His prancing horſes then drove off, and our Colonel 
jolted in a hackney- coach to Leadenhall- ſtreet, where 
he made his bow, and heard he had but a few days to 
ſettle a thouſand affairs; he returned to the hotel 
fatigued, out of ſpirits, and out of humour. 

Oh what a ſweet doll, papa, cried Roſa, beld- 
ing up a fine dreſſed wax figure; did you ever fee 
any thing ſo pretty? And who do you think gave it 
me? that Sir ſomething, I forget; but he fays he is 
coming to ſee you, and he will come every day, and 

| H2 bring 
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tarded the determination on which he had no longer 
time to heſitate, retired to his room, and rang for 
John. | | 


with great difficulty, concealed a very heavy heart 
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belag me more dolls, if you let him; do, papa, Tet 
him; - and he ſays, I muſt love him when you are 
gone ; but you won't go ; you won't pre your poor 
Roſa, will you? ELIE 

Tears ſwam in Roſa's eyes; the Eotond ſighed, 
and aſhamed of the want of reiolution that had re- 


% Well, friend John,”” ſaid he, * I have finiſhed * 1 
my buſireſs, and given orders for expediting every | 
w_. 3 25 „ But— 

4 Your honour lets no graſs grow under your feet 1 


when © march” 1s the wor . f 
John ſighed as he finiſhed his ſentence. He 


from Mrs. Betty, who reckoning on his melancholy, 
as a proof of increaſing affection, carolled away, 
<< Sweet paſſion of love, with one eye on John, and 
the other on the White-Horſe. 

« All,*” continued the Colonel, without __ his 


eye, or changing his poſture, but that which moſt I And 
intereſts me; poor little Roſa, what can 1 do with 


her?” 
ce Betty, and pleaſe your honour,” ſaid John; But as 1 
cc . is a very good, ans ſober, faithful young WF Betty, a 
woman. forts, an 
„I know thou thinkeſt 0, friend John, but—” nig anc 
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" « Pleaſe your hes, 4 ſaid John, 8 on tip- 
toe, and putting out the plaited frill of his thart, * uf 
2 man, who has the honour to be a ſoldier, and to 
ſerve a gentleman, and who regards his word, may 
venture to aſſert any ching Or rc{pecting another, 
] know ſo. 


« There is no een find the mind's confiruQtion in the face" 


To be ſure; and 
« There is no vice ſo * but aſſumes ſome work of vue on 


its ou-ward garb; 5 
But 12 

„ will not doubt ths John, nor thy friend 
Betty ; but if I retain her to attend and take perſonal 
care of my Roſa, where ſhall I place them? who will 


take charge of her mind—a mind that opens into 
ſweetneſs and ſenſibility ?*? | 

John heſitated ; after a pauſe, « F . ſaid 
he, W his forehead, 


44 women are not 


In their beſt fortunes ſtrong. 


had 


60 — want will perjure 

4c The untouched veſtal.”* | : 
But as he would leave all his Shakeſpeares with Mrs. 
Betty, and as in them there were leſſons for all ranks, 
forts, and ſizes; rich 2 _ ; young and old; 


high and * 


H 3 „Does 
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« Does. Betty fludy Shakeſpeare ?* 2” aſked he 


Colonel, CCC cus 


Hoſity in it. 


18 She has promiſed to begin, your „ but as 
I know how ſhoft a time] have to teach her, I 52 


not the heart. 


* And Ns have Known thine 1 ſtout . 


John. 
© Ah, 0 IEC and the 


| heart to leave a friend, are 


Very different, fighed the Colonel; but Roſs, | 
what ſhall I do with poor Roſa ?“ | 
Sir Solomon was that moment announced, and the 


Colonel, on entering the fitting-room, found him on 


the beſt terms with Roſa, who ſat on his knee, talk- 
ing about her doll. 

Sir Solomon was overpowered with joy to bs the 
Colonel, and with forrow to hear how ſoon he was 


to leave England ; wiſhed he would favour him with 


any command; nothing on earth could make him fo 
happy as to be of the ſmalleſt ſervice, and hoped: he 
might be permitted, now and . to viſit his ſweet 


ttle friend, Miſs Roſa. 


The Colonel, having fent Roſa away, communi- 
cated, without reſerve, the difticulties he was under 
about ſettling her ; the regret he felt at parting with 
her; and the handſome things, in point of fortune, he 


a meant to do for her. 


4# 


Sir 
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Sir Saleen - ty wil) never ſhone with 
more ſplendour than at this moment; he inwardhy 
laughed at the filly Colonel and his fooliſh diſtreſs, 
while, with affected ſolemnity, he lamented the loſs 
the ſweet httle creature 'would ſuſtain ; and after a 
ſhort pauſe, during which every motion of his coun» 


tenance was eagerly watched by the Colonel, ſuggeſted 


the only proper and ready aſylum for a child in hes 
ſituation, which, had the Colonel been at all in the. 
habits of ſociety, or the cuſtom of the world, malt 
have occurred to himſelf, namely, a -ſchool. 
Sir Soloman went farther ; he had, he ſaid, two 
orphan nieces, whom he was educating at Mount 
Pleaſant, a boarding-ſchool within two miles of Peary, 


kept by a lady whoſe character and example were 


equal vouchers for her eligibility to the undertaking. 

The Colonel was inſtantly ftruck with the pro- 
priety of the plan; and thanked Sir Solomon with an 
earneſtneſs that proved how much his mind was ins 
tereſied in the happineſs of his favourite. 

Sir Solomon was all good-nature and politeneſs z 
be not only recommended the ſchool, but offered to 
take on himſelf the charge of arranging every thing 
tor the Colonel, even to paying the bills in his * 
and, in ſhort, to treat Roſa as a third niece. 

Now then it was when that fame feeling which 
warms the generous heart, and fills-it with ſympathy 
and affection for an object it both loves and reſpects; 
now it was that tears guſhed from the Colonel s eyes 

555 * | to 
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to greet Sir Solomon Muſhroom as the friend of his 
Sir Solomon was affected alſo, really affected, by 
the filent grace with which Colonel Dehnen put into 
his hand a ſmall red caſe, containing a few remem- 


brances of Abraham Newland, to the amount of two 


thouſand pounds, for which he offered, but for which 


the Colonel payne refuſed to Down an acknow- 


ledgment. 


Sir, ſaid the noble- minded Buhanun, 


4 is the god of dithonour.— Ah! 1 ftriking his breaſt, 
% what reaſon have I not to deſpiſe it! yet now, 


when for this child's ſake it becomes of value to me 


now when I am half tempted to be a miſer, do I not 
commit to your honour, your humanity, ON 
truſt who will inherit my little all ? 

Sir Solomon's handkerchief was applied to his face, 


certainly to conceal emotions, but of what nature the 


author ſayeth not. 


Dinner paſſed with an e of eſteem and warmth 


on the part of our Colonel, who, having given the 


reins to confidence, overflowed with the milk of hu- 


man kindneſs; and the Knight took his leave at an 
early hour, with a profuſion of 3 of all ſorts 
of friendſhip. 

John was immediately ſummoned to partake of his 
maſter's tranquil ſatisfaftion. _ 

But an incident had foreftalled the intelligence, and 


turned poor John's mind topfy-turvy. This was no 


other 
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other than a new edition of Mrs. Betty's favourite ex- 
periment on the key-hole of the door, when ber gentle 
mind was diſturbed by a defire of knowing any parti- 
cular thing, which appe arances proved was not de- 
ſigned to be committed to her diſcretion. _ | 
. When Colonel Buhanun's mind was in a ſtate of 
' irritation or agitation, he had an invariable cuſtom of 
5 traverſing whatever apartment he happened to be in, 
with a velocity in his 8 in perfect uniſon with his 
internal feelings. % 
Now when John was before ſummoned, this was 
precifely the caie ; and as there had of late certainly 
been ſomething extraordinary in the manner of both 
matter and man, it was not in Mrs. Betty's nature to 
retiit the incitements of curioſity: the advanced to- 
wards the ſcene of action with all poſſible precaution, 
and removing the powdered curl which now adorned 
her ſmart head-dreſs, was a ſecond time ear-witneſs 
to a converſation that had for its ſubje& the total ſub- 
verſion of all her happineſs, preſent and expectant. 

In all Betty's provident ſchemes of future greatneſs, 
fnce John had dropped the hint of taking a clever 
manager to the White Horſe, the pretty bar that 

| fronted two roads, with an arch over the ſeat in the 
middle, decorated all around, above and below, with 
bright decanters, glafſes, and china bowls, was the 
dear viſion that inſinuated itſelf into all her waking 
dreams, which, by conſtantly indulging, the had . 
brought to fuch a certainty of ſeeing realized, that ſhe 
1 5 had 
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bad eee it to bw FEI as a ſettled Peg 
that whenever it ſhould pleaſe God to releaſe old Par- 
ker from his pain, the ſhould be landlady of the White 
Horſe; in conſequence of which, ſhe received from 


them a regular account of the progreſs of a diſcaſe that 


muſt ſooner or later leave the White Horſe, and all 
the defirables about it, to another landlord. 


But heaven and earth! here a ee ha 
was a diſaſter! that not only dropped the ſcene on all 


the train of greatneſs ſhe had fixed as her abſolute 

night, but expoſed her to the ridicule of her confidents, 

and would moſt probably oblige her to ſeek a freſh 
ſervice, where ſhe muſt have a miſtreſs, inſtead of being 
one; to ſay nothing of the loſs of a lover. | 


Brimful of indignation, ſcorn, anger, regret, and all 
the tormenting ſenſations that, from the ducheſs to the 


dairy maid, agitate the female heart, when a lover, 
whether too much or too little eſteemed, is on the 
point of ſlipping that chain which intereſt, affection, 
or caprice would link with adamant; not a breath 


ftirred, not a door moved on the hinge, but Betty was 


all eye and all car ; and while John was buſy arrang- 
ing the things in the eating-room, ſhe had the good 
fortune to return unobſerved to Her ſtation at the key- 
hole, in the critical minute when the future ſettle- 
ment of Roſa was fo adroitly fixed by Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom, in direct ſubverſion of the e John 
had been making for her. | 


Very 


ordi na: 
comple 
entered 


— 


THE a . | _ 


os Ve a add b faid Mrs. . wiping 
the tear of vexation from her ſcarlet cheek ; * and fo 
after making myſelf a ſlave to this beggar, after ſoiling 
my fingers in cleaning her from her filth and naſty 
rags ; after going to Bath, merely to oblige my maſter, 
and trotting after his little beggar from place to place, 
for nothing in the world but a little wages and a few 
_ preſents, I am to be fobbed off in this manner, with a 
month's wages, I ſuppoſe, at the diſcretion of that old 
bag of meanneſs and deceit, Sir Solomon Muthroom ; 
and Mr. John, too, with his honeſty and probity, and 
fine ſpeeches out of books, and his GINNY a * 


gury villain! * 
Mrs. Betty? s paſſion was now rather beforehand 


with her veracity ; for though John certainly did love 
her, and had once hinted his idea of ſettling at Peary 
one day or other; yet, as his maſter's return to India 
was as fixed as his own reſolution to hve and die near 
him, he had too much integrity to give hopes he did 
not intend to realize; and all his perjuries were the 
meanings ſhe choſe herſelf to put on his obliging, at- 
tentive, and affectionate behaviour. D indeed, 
after a warm embrace, he did fwear he never had ſuch 
2 regard for woman before; that while he had a ul. 
ling, ſhe ſhould not want fixpence ; but as to the holy 
ordinance of marriage, and the et ceteras ihe had io 
completely fixed in hey own mind, woes. had never 
entered lis. | 


34 N 
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With pale check; quivering lip, and inflamed d 


. Mrs. Betty ſat down to dinner. 
An appearance ſo unuſual would . deve 


excited the obſervation of John, had not his faculties 
been all abſorbed in the 6 of the approaching g ſe- 
paration. 


* So, Mr. John, at laſt, ſaid Betty with an by 


terical fob, 6c you are going beyond ſea, I find. 


John was not prepared for the attack; although, 


as the time of parting drew near, he was anxious to 
break a matter to her, that, judging by his own feel- 
OA ings, and her many proofs of good-will, he could not 
but expect would be very diſtreſſing. 
his knife and fork, and fixed his eyes on the fire. 
The flood-gates of Betty's eyes gave way; torrents 
of tears rolled down her cheeks, and John in vain en- 
dearoured to ſooth and pacif7 her, till, as the laſt 
effort to conſole the afflicted damſel, he made the de- 
claration the had fo long anticipated, and ſwore he 
loved her more than any earthly being, but his King 
and his maſter ; and that, if he lived to come back, 
he would, with God's good leave and bleſing, make 
her kis lawful wife. 
_ Betty's tears flowed faſter than ever; all the ten- 
derneſs and vows of affection which John, with an 
_ aching heart, uttered, in hope to reconcile her to that 
which fate ordained, ſcemed to bave a contrary « effect; 
as how indeed could it be otherwiſe, conſidering how 


foon old Parker was expected to die, and that, inſtead 


He laid down | 
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of ſtepping out of ſervice into the ſnug har, with a neat 


hand-bell before her, ſhe was in danger of waiting on 
herſelf as long as ſhe lived ; for as to remaining in a 
comfortleſs ſtate of celibacy till the war was over, in- 
deed ſne had no notion of that. 

As this ſource of grief was unſuſpected by John, be 
could only attribute it to an exceſs of that tenderneſs 
which filled his own heart ; and he fo kindly ſympa- 


thized with her, that his tears flowed as fait as her s, 


and his ſighs were quite as audible, and ſomewhat 


more ſincere. a 


In ſuch a momeit,.with the -fair W in his 


arms, her head reclined on his boſom, proteſtations of 


love on one fide, anſwered by threats of deſpair on 


the other, no wonder his maſter's bell had thrice rung, 


without power to rouſe the tender lovers from the 


grief into which they were plunced. 


The Colonel, who diſlike being attended by the 
waiters of the hotel, went himfelf to enquire for his 
ſervant, and entered the room a ppropriated to his wy 
ple's uſe without being perceived. | : 

What a fight were two weeping, deſpairing lovers 
to a man on whom the ſorrows of the tender paſſion 


had more effect than oe” other Ill to 3 man 18 


heir! 


Up ſtarted * taking care, nevertheleſs, to re- 
move the head of the weeping damſel gently from his 
boſom, 2 : 


The 
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The Colonel dend out fothing bout a bt 


of claret, and retired. 


_ John tried to rub off the redneſs FORE bis eyes, and 


made them more red. Iaſtead of claret, he drew the 


. cork of a bottle of cherry brandy, which had been 
ere eee « fpecifc vgviclt 2h 


it with trembling hands to his maſter 
The Colonel immediately found the make} 5 and, 


by a look, ſigniſied it to his ſervant, who, in his zeal 


to rectify one blunder, committed half a dozen more. 


«« Mr. John, ſaid Sir Solomon, looking fignifi- 


-— Samy, **5 bas been beginning to take leave, I fancy.” 
Tes, your honour, anſwered John, with a 
flouriſh of his right arm, which demoliſhed a rummer 
on the ſideboard, 8 
« Dry ſorrow hath drunk our blood.” ES 


The Colonel, as if rouſed from a reverie, told him 


de diſpenſed with any further attendance that Gay, 
and John returned to Betty. 

The chief mate of the India ſhip, in which the. 

Colonel had engaged his paſſage, who was from the | 


north of the Tweed, waited on him early the next 
morning, to know if he would honour him with any 
- commands ; and happening to ſay, an old ſervant of a 


Captain Macpherion's, who had died in his paſſage 


home, wanted to return to India, the Colonel became 
rather 1 inguifitive about his abilities and character. 


One remark the reader may make through life, or | 
be may, if he pleaſe, ſafely take it on the credit of | 


others. 


— 9 


— 
— 
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terogeneous being. 3 
<< Is the man a Macpherſon? aſked the Colonel. 


Ne, olcafe your honour,” ſaid John, with his | 
uſual apologizing bow for being fo bold as to anſwer 


a queſtion addreſſed to another, his name is Buchan, 


James Buchan ; he attended Captain Macpherſon 


when your honour firſt went to India. 
Thou knoweſt him, friend John? 


« Know him, your honour—as well under favour / 


as I know myſelf ; he's of 


«« The conftant ſervice of the antique world, 
% When fervice ſweat for duty, not need.” 


James will 
4 Do the ſervice of a younger man. 
The Colonel took his hat; he was going to viſit Sir 
Solomon Mufhroom, and aſked the 1 mate to Walk part 


of the way with him. 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom, with whom the reader has 


yet but a kind of faſhionable viſiting acquaintance, 


vas a man who would not only turn a guinea an hun- 


dred times before he would part with it, but turn, and 
turn, and turn again, before he ceaſed to worm him- 
ſelf into any connexion from which he ſaw a proſpect 
of advantage. He was naturally of fo induſtrious a 
ſpirit, that he never heard of money thrown away, as 
| | un 


others. No trac en qui Wali an opportu- 
nity of ſerving himſelf, or recommending a country- 
man; and a Scotchman, who did not prefer, a coun» 
tryin 0 any other n enn 
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in the caſe of the blackamoor Colonel, without an ar- 
dent deſire to be among the pickers up; never heard 
of an advantageous bargain, without longing to be 
purchaſer; never was acquainted with a wealthy man 
from whom he did not get ſome crumbs of comfort, 
nor with a poor one whom he did not contrive to 


make more poor; and very hard, no doubt, it certainly 


would have been, had a gentleman lived on his manor, 
under, as he ſaid, his own noſe, by whom every indi- 
Fidual in the neighbourhood but himſelf, ſhould, in 
ſome ſort, be benefited ; and that a few ſcattered 


guneas from a fickly, Wwhimſical ſtranger, ſhout place 
| in camera obſcura all the great qualities of a Ik lord 
among his own vailals. | 

It was not poſſible for John to be in babits of edi 
dial familiarity with the villagers of Penry, without 
bearing of the riches, the intereſt, the power, the rhe- 


toric, the pride, rapacity, avarice, and tyranny of the 


Lord of the Manor. He had not indeed ſhocked the 
ears of his maſter with repetitions of all he was told, 
but had in general terms, at different times, hinted, 
that the perſon who 6ccupieq the great houſe, and 
owned the fne park, was a hard maſter, an en 
landlord, and a tool of Miniſtry. 

With the impreſſion ſuch a character could not fail 
to leave on the Colonel's mind, ho wonder he was 
hard of acceſs when the GS fo 9 courted 
his acquaintance. 6 
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'E 5 fine ſpring morning on whith this tale gpens, 
was one of the firſt opportunities that had cffered, for 
a perſonal trial, to compaſs what he had many times 
eſſayed, by polite meſſages, without ſucceſs, during the 


_ occaſional refitence which his duty, as a pillar of the 


conſtitution, allowed at Penry. 
At Sir Solomon's elegant town reſidence, and ſome- 


times at his villa, he gave entertainments as luxuriant 


and expenſive as the moſt extravagant man of faſhion 
of the age; but as theſe were an immolation of his 
deareſt feelings, a ſacrifice of avarice to ſhow, which 
coſt him many a bitter pang, he paid the ſtricteſt at- 
tention. to every other part of his domeſtic out-goings. 

Horace Littleton, the young man who, over half a 
claſs of wine at the bottom of the table, preſumed to 
differ in opinion from the Knight over bis bumper at 
the top, when the Colonel was found guilty of 
murder, was the object of Sir Solomon Muthroom's 
charity. The lad had been got rid of for a few years 
at a free grammar ſchool in Wales, where the particu- 
lar foundation on which he was placed had given to 
his talents and ability all they wanted, © early inſtrue- 
tion,” When he was maſter: of the dead languages, 
he had a right to be ſent to college; but beſides that, 
this would be attended with ſome ſmall expence in ad- 
dition to the ſettled allowance from the foundation. 
It happened at a time when, unfortunately for the 


youth, Sir Solomon Muſhroom, chuſing to outde 


himſelf in oratory, diſcovered in him fome talents 
- | which 
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N that + padded pickicanks uſeful, 
Head was well read in ancient hiſtory ; he was not 


only a reader of cloquence, but eloquent himſelf, and 


could write compoſitions, with alluſions to, and quo- 
_ tations from, many authors, of whoſe 1 names Sir 
Knight had never heard. Theſe compoſitions, by 
help of a good memory, and great attention, Sir Solo- 
mon ſo blended with his own local ideas, as to excite 


attention in the Houſe, and form two columns in a daily 


Paper, for the inſertion of which, after a retouch by 
Horace, he very liberally paid. 
Befides the honourable employment of ſ cold mah 


ing for a Member of the Britiſh Parliament, Horace 


was a kind of ſecretary, and fteward at Penry ; he an- 
fwered letters of buſineſs ; collected rents, and kept a 
regular account of receipts and diſburſements ; for 
all which ſervices he bad the run of the houſe, whole 
clothes, dined in the parlour, and was e ex- 
clufive poſſeſſion of an old library. : 


Muſhroom-place, the new old manſion, which bad 


for ages nodded its proud turrets, in fuperior grandeur 
and reſpect, over the village of Penty, was more pro- 
perly new-fronted than new- built, as ſeveral grand 
apartments were yet ſtanding behind the new erection, 
among which was this library. 


As the only literary property of any eſtimation in 


Sir Solomon's opinion, if indeed we do not except the 
gilt red Morocco covered prayer-book in the manor- 
pew, were Journals of the Commons, and Burn's 
| ; Juſtice; 
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Juſtice ; the furniture of the old library, which he 
had claimed as part of the building, when it was 
knocked down to him, were as little valued as under- 
food ; and though, to induce Horace to execute his 
taſk with good-humour, it was neceflary to be fome- 
times civil to him, yet the more wiſe Knight thought 
the old library and its occupier perfectly appropriate. 

Horace had but juſt peeped into the world, through 
the medium of his patron's conduct and diſpoſition, 
neither of which ſtruck him as of half the value of one 
of the worm- eaten books mouldering on the thelf of 
the old library; he therefore left the former to what 
emendations Heaven, in its wiſdom, ſhould pleaſe to 
| ordain, and devoted all his leifure hours to cleaning, 

arranging, and ſtudying the contents of an apartment 
he was permitted to call his own. | | 

If Colonel Buhanun had any political bias, it was 
anti-miniſterial. No Scotchman had then been at the 
head of public affairs ſince the nobleman whaſe wits 
dom and private virtues endeared him to all who had = 
the honour and happineſs to know him, and rendered 
him the object of abuſe to thoſe who did not. When, 
therefore, he beſtowed a thought on Miniftry, it was 
merely comparative; too partial to the innate worth 
of his honoured countryman, to ſeparate publie cn 
duct from private goodneſs, he could not allow merit 
where it was perhaps conſpicuouſly due. 

Sir Solomon was, on his part, the flave of all who 
had the diſtribution of loaves and fitkes. - He had 

5 fat already 
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of a nobleman high in office, and lived in daily hope 


of a continental war, when he might again be a com- 


miſſary, and heap wealth on wealth. Relying on the 


entire ignorance of a man who &new- not the value of 
. money, he endeavoured to impreſs him with profound 


admiration of his talents as a ſpeaker in the ſenate, and 
as the wiſeſt of mortals out of it. He ſent his 'own 


man to him with the political pamphlets on the fide of 


Miniftry, and the important newſpapers c-nt-ining his 
own ſpeeches, as ſoon as they were printed; in an- 
fwer to all which, if the abſolute Colonel returned any 


anſwer, it-was a ſhort Phil :1ppic againſt Yen and 


corruption. 


Venality and corruption! that was very PR A 


Som a' man too who had made a fortune in India— 


| ridiculous enough ! ! 


He had next proceeded to adviſe; but as all his 


tropes, metaphors, figures, and fine ſpeak:ng could 


not, in the ſimple Colonel's idea, ſeparate the wiſdom 


of the orator from the faults of the man, that too 


failed; and the Colonel had continued to throw away 


his guineas in ſpite of remonſtrance and advice, and 
this ſo increaſed the contempt of the great man, that 
it ſoon became downright hatred. «... 


| PPP 
dn t believe he it a Colonel, quoth Sir Solomon. 


But the reſult of bis enquiries at the India-Hauſe, 
where every clerk treated with reſpect that name of 
| __ . "= n_ 
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which he hed; never bean had now UA a ſudden 
change in his ſentiments 5—we have ſeen his averſion 
to the man ſucceeded by a ſervile reſpect to his fortune 
and character; and we have now introduced to the 
reader a book-loving youth, who kept accounts, and 
wrote ſpeeches. 

This lad, kept, as Sir Selens clans, + on charity, 
was of late become rather troubleſome ; it was indeed 
whiſpered in the family, that he had claims on the 
Knight, of which he was hiinſelt but too ſen ble, and 
in conſequence of ſome preſumptuous cundyct, had 
ſo far forfeited the favour of his patron, that he de- 
clared his reſolution to bind him apprentice to forme 
trade, whereby he might earn his own heing: but 
every propoſal of the kind, and even the offer of being 
put in the train to be made an exciſeman, had been 
rejected by the youth with reſentment and diſdain. 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom imputed the ruin of young 
Horace to the old library, from which it was an Her- 
culean labour tc remove him. The young man, Wo 
had ſeldom fixpence in his pocket, had indeed few 
temptations to go abroad; and his inactivity gave a 
ſallow hue to his complexion, that took at leati from 
his beauty, whatever effect it might have on his un- 
derftanding. 8 

But notwithſtanding the indolence and ingratitude 
of his character, which were the conſtant topic of Sir 
Solomon's converſation in his abſence, he had not 
ceaſed to treat him, whey preſent, with more refpe& 

| than 
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than was apparently due to his fituation ; and the Ka 
Fecret reaſons for that implacable diſguſt, he now i 
with great diffieulty' concealed, were theſe : TW o 3 
young ladies, who paſſed for the nieces of Sir Solomon, Lie 
and who were brought up in habits of intimacy with 1 
Horace, had already, although the eldeſt was not _ 
ſeventeen, and the youngeſt not fifteen, betrayed cer- mt; 
tain ſymptoms of regard for the young man, the re- 435 
verſe of diſguſt, which, if indulged, threatened to over- ; 8 
turn all the plans that had coſt the wiſe Sir Solomon His 
more than can be now explained to bring about. with ! 
Sir Solomon, who had himſelf never been diſturbed | WE” 
by any of thoſe fine-drawn feelings which revolt at he ſaic 
| betraying the confidence of innocence, ſaw the advan- of in 


tage that miglit, and there fore, he doubted not, world abilitie 

be taken of a fondneſs wich, particularly in the eldeſt 3 

and favourite young lady, was every day more per- 

8 88 Ed of educ 

ceptible ; he had even the penetration to diſcover that 3 
aà deſign to run away with one of his heireſſes was at | | 

| 2 profo 
the bottom of that pride in Horace, which produced, The 
as he faid, not only indolence, but impertinence; and | 3 


he determined, at the riſk of his reputation for oratory, re 
to get rid of ſo obnoxious an inmate, even if it coſt A. 

him a few hundreds to do it; Bit the obſtinacy of the 8 8 

ſullen Horace had hitherto baffled all his ſchemes. | 3 

Sit Solomon was too wiſe to hint his apprehenſions 2 

to the parties concerned, but reſolved, from the mo- gy 


ment he underſtood the Colonel's return to India was 
_ certain, and that he had intereſt to procure a fituation, 


— 


— | ö | . 
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to which — — could not objec, for 3 to make 
himſelf of ſuch conſequence to the former as mould 
gire him a right to aſk a return of good offices for the 
latter. | 

He had balanced between avarice and fear, till 8 
recent inſtance of Charlotte's increafing partiality 
rouſed him into action; and rely ing on the urbanity 
and generofity of the Colonel's temper, opened his 
deügns on the morning in which this hilkory now 
ſands. 

His introductory Es, as was often the caſe 
with him, was a panegyric on the perton, whom, 
next to the Colonel, he moſt hated. © Horace was, 
he ſaid, ** an orphan of family, left, by a concurrence 
of ſtrange events, penſioner on his charity, whoſe. 


abilities were fo much above mediocrity, that it would 


have been barbarous to deprive them of the advantage 
of education. Few young men, in any ftation, could 
in that reſpect equal him.” Sir Solomon here heaved | 

a profound igh 

The Colonel, his whole heart open to the peatuldar 
of Roſa, hoped Sir Solomon received the. beſt reward 

true benevolence. could receive in the 8 ol its 
object. 

Sir Solomon heſitated ; he turned his face away; 
he even drew out his ORG handkerchief, and fighed 
gain. 

The Colonel was all attention. 


F 
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Still advancing under a maſked battery, Sir Solo- eage 


mon proceeded, only by hints and innuendos, to ex- ap: 
plain, that the youth was incorrigibly idle, proud, Solo 
vindictive, ani! treacherous ; that he had endeavoured acce 


to ſtab the breaſt that had foſtered bim, by ſeducing 


the affections of bis darling niece, and with that ob- muſt 
ject in view, refuſed | to accept of es ſituation out Was 
of the family. : | had! 
With all the colourings of Sir je Salad tas was whic 
ſomething in this tory that warmed the Colonel $ welg] 
heart towards the young culprit. pay 
For an indigent youth, even under his patron's ſhall 1 
roof, to find all ſenſe of obligation too weak to defend - FY 
his heart from the charms of his heireſs, was a ſitu- moſt ; 
ation in which he knew it was very poſſible honour Th 
might find itſelf ; and he enquired, with the tremor tleton 


on his voice, if the young lady's affections were fixed vice; 
on this deſigning youth. and P 

Not yet, and Sir Solomon devoutly 2 love, k 
God; but if he was not removed—— Yet he could be? 

not find in his heart to treat the ill- judging boy with 9 cre: 


harſnneſs; and what to do with him pofſibl 
Thus far had Sir Solomon proceeded like a ſkilful tention 
engineer, and was well prepared to go much farther; deal of 


ſuade t 
be not 
her his 
embrace 
other 2 
vol. 


but the Colonel recollecting that in taking on himſelf 
the fortunes of a youth ſo dear to his friend, he ſhould 
more engage his kindneſs to Roſa, as well as ſooth the 
mind of a youth whoſe paſſions might be his ruin; 
and not doubting the truth of a ſyllable he heard, 


eagerly 


"th 


rly 
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eagerly e ee the bait, od offered to procure an 
appointment on the Bengal Civ i! Eftabliſhmeat, if Sir 
Solomon thought the young man would conſent 0 
accept it. : 

„Accept it! aid the overjoyed Knight, “be 


; muſt—he ſhall he if he do not, he- he. It 


was a happy and timely recollection, that Horace 
had hitherto obſtinately rejected all the good things 
which had been offered him, © It—if ] have any 
weight—any—Ah, Colonel! never, never can I re- 


pay this obligation ; but your little Rola—yes, the 


ſuall be dear ſhe - 

The Colonel interrupted what was intended to be a 
moſt moving ſpeech by a warm embrace. 

The bargain was immediately truck : Horace Lite 
tleton muſt be a writer in the India Company's fer- 
vice; his future welfare the Colonel made his on 


and Roſa, the only dear object of her benefadtor's 


love, be to Sir Solomon — what iade:d was the not to 
be ?—as dear as his own nieces, with whom indeed, 
ſo great was his attachment to her, he hinted ſhe might 
poffi bly ſhare his fortune; and fo ſtrongly did this au- 
tention ſeem to be taken up, that it required a vat 
deal of reafoning, on the part of the Colonel, to per- 
ſuade the generous Knight ſuch an arrangement would 
be not only unjuſt, but unneceiſary, as he mould make 
her his own ſole and undoubted heireſs. A ſecond 
embrace, with feelings one party could not, and the 
other would not, give to words, lealed the compact. 
vor. tk. - i | | Sit 
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Sir Solomon 's next care was about the neceſſaries 
for ſo long a voyage. The Colonel, while he held 
Roſa on bis knee, inſiſted that too ſhould be his 


concern. 
Sir Solomon could not bear fach TS. of gene 
roſity. 
4 Oh it was 1 8 trifle to be Nei in bee. 


i meats to Roſa. 
n, nid the Knight, rowing? with a 


look at Roſa worth a million in her patron” s eſtima- 
tion. He then took leave, to inform Horace of by 
_—_ fortune. 8 8 N DH 


CHAP. vm. 


Chewing the difference 6 and geting 
1 . 


7 LITTLETON, when he received his | 
patron's ſummons to go, for the firſt time, to the me- 
tropolis, was reading the /Eneid of Virgil. He 
coolly put the book in his pocket, ſtepped into the 
Chaiſe, and was found by the Knight in his parlour, 


5 
$ 
1 
g 
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17 EE ee eee 100 See or 
too indolent to ftir, Virgil on the table, and without 
a trait of curioſity or intereſt on his countenance re- 
ſpecting the ſummons he had received. 

Sir Solomon augured no good from an indifference © 
that could not increaſe, and had not abated fince his 


laſt great offer to bind him apprentice to a corn-dealer 


at Ryegate ; he however commenced his harangue in 
the uſual flowery ſtile that preceded every new ſcheme 


to get rid of his dear Horace. 


Parental fondneſs, unbounded affection, grief of 
heart, kindneſs, and protection that ſhould end but 
with life, were ſeverally profeſſed and enlarged on; 
then came the intereſt he had made, the trouble he 
had taken, the expence he had already been at, the 


ſums it would yet coſt ; nothing indeed in compariſon 
with the returns a * like his might in a ſhort 


time make. 


Horace liſtened with the moſt frigid apathy, and 


as he marked the paſſage he was reading before he 
cloſed the book, his lips ſevered to reply ; but Sir 


Solomon, who at this moment dreaded nothing ſo 


much as an anſwer, which he ſaw, by the turn of the 
young man's countenance, would be unpropitious, 
defired him to come to his ſtudy early in the morning, 
withed him a very good night, and abruptly left the 
room. 


In the ſtudy then, the next morning, Sir Solomon 


Muſhroom waited the tardy apgreenk of the yn 


1:2 whom 


JJ... K ant} <8 


whom he had every hour fince the · very good night, 5 
at parting the evening before, configned to perdition, 
but whom he now received with an appearance. of | 


; placid affection. . 
Horace affected neither to m nor be obliged, by 


the profeſſion and exertions of his paternal friend. A 
confuſed remembrance of ſolemn promiſes, which the 
hoſt of heaven were adjured to witneſs, and which, 
like the ſun-beam on the clear ſurface of the water, 
vaniſhed with that bright orb, had left him incredus - 


lous end reſentful, his ee tenacious, and 1 
ſenſe of ir jury acute. 


When Sir Solomon, after a repetition of all the fine 
things he ſaid the night before - after parentheſis 


within parentheſis, and circumlocutions without 


number, named the place of his deſtination, repug= - 


nant ſuſpicion darted from the eyes of Horace, and 


he coldly but reſolutely negati ved the whole pro- 


poll. 


5 The moſt conſummate art and preſence of min | 
were at this moment inſufficient to calm the anger, 
or conceal the A TS es of the outrage : 


Knight. 


Perſaaded no man in the predicament of Horace 


Littleton, without friends, money, or even a home, 
If deprived of his, would refuſe to go well accoutred 


to the Indies, to fill a lucrative poſt, if he were not 


ſure to make a fortune with leſs. trouble at home; 
Vis intereſt, hit fortune, Jus Charlotte, all, all muſt 


be 
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be the goal of eee, * was too — ; 
he gave way to fury ; ; a torrent of inrectives, up- 
braiding, and inſults ſucceeded ; and he at length de- 
manded, in a voice of thunder, of the undaunted 
youth, if he N to be maintained i in idleneſs for 
ever? 

The eyes of Herne flaſhed fire. When you 
offer a choice I ought to make, a propoſition I dare 
accept, you will find your maintenance and yourſelf 
are my. ſcorn; misfortune may reduce me, but I wall 
never degrade myſelf, nor by my own cn— ne- 
tion villany.“ 

Sir Solomon Mo bluſhed- in his turn; iy 
large grey eye fell under the piercing black ones that 
darted into his very foul. _ 

« Oh very, very fine! vaſtly fine l ſaid he ; 
5 ſanction . very well—but 1 ot Jos, 
Sir. . 5 + 4 
« »Tis well, Sic, replied Horace; we are then on 
equal terms, for 1 Kxow YOU ro.“ N 

Sir Solomon's red was no more; a ohafily. ok 
overſpread his roſy gills ; his lips quivered ; he trem- 
bled with ſomething more direful than rage, and was 
advancing to ſtrike the preſumptuous youth, when the 
Colonel entered unannounced, with unuſual alacrity 
in his looks, and was not more ſurpriſed at the ap- 
parent violence of his cool phlegmatic friend, than at 
the haughty indignant * face of the n 


young Ro | 
1 3 3 
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Sir Solomon's features reſumed their uſual placidity 
with more cafe than quite pleaſed the good Colonel, 
who, like the countryman in the fable, could neither 
comprehend nor approve the art of blowing hot and 


cold in one breath; he, however, liſtened to the apo- 
logy with complaiſance and attention. 


The Knight, after many ſolemn cette of 


affection for the young man, adduced his inactive 
turn, and rejection of ſo great an offer, as the provoca- 


tion to that exceſs of paſſion he was 8 his 


friend had witnefled. 
| 90 He 1 18 partial, perhaps, to his country, fag we 
Colonel, eyeing him with peculiar regard ; © few 


young men leave Britain from e but, Bn,” if 


you would confide——*? 


There was an involuntary reſpet to the Honity of N 


the young man's deportment—a ſort of ſympathetic 
tender regard to his orphan ſtate, in the Colonel's 


addreſs. that diſpelled the reſentment which frowned 


on his brow, aaa paar gw” 
his countenance. 


The Colonel obſerved a change, which he attri- 


buted to ſecret paſſion, and remembered Sir Solo- 


mon's apprehenſion in regard to his niece; he could 


not indeed look at Horace, and believe him a merce- 


nary deſigner; but was more inclined to confider his 


rejection of an appointment really advantageous, as a 


Proof, [ a, young oy RENTING his heart was en- 
: GERD flaved; 
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PR ant] in | this point of i View * has: more in- 
tereſting, and more the object of his compaſſion. 

My good Sir,“ ſaid the Colonel, advancing, 
and taking the hand that ſeemed to hang lifeleſs to his 
inanimate form, there is ſcarce a change in this 
variable life to which ſome feeling of the heart muſt 


not be ſacrificed. Time may reconcile you, as it has 


done me, to the moſt cruel deſtiny ; learn of me what 
it is to ſuffer, and yet be a man; if you accept my 
protetion—"? 


Horace ftarted ; he gazed at Colonel Bubanun, and 


at Sir Solomon Muſhroom; he doubted his ſenſe of 
hearing ; looked wildly round; then his eyes reſting 


on the Colonel, Your's Sir! 9 * vour's? 


your protection! 
What is there, Sir,“ anſwered the Colonel, 
coldly, ſo terrific in my protection? It has been 
often vainly aſked, but never before refuſed. 


Horace could not ſpeak : the film that deadened 
his fine eye diſperſed ; he wiped the ſweat from his 


forehead, knelt on one knee, his ſpread hand on his 
—_— and burſt into tears. | 

* What's the matter now ?*? 2 Sir Salemek 
— 


The ſympathizing Dokewen thought the poor youth 


was torn with hopeleſs love; he turned to Sir Solo- 
mon with an expreſſion in his eye that implored pity ; 
the eye of Sir Solomon anſwered a flat negative; the 
Colonel knew all things had their ſeaſon, and remem- 
1 bered 
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bered © 66 1 am ſorry, Sir, ſaid 8 addrefling 


Horace, you are fo averſe, but 11 


„ Averſe! av erſe! Sir,“ at length replied the 
; agitated young man, averſe! Ah, great God you 
know not, Sir, the heart that would glory in devoting 
all its faculties to the commands of Colonel Buhanun. 
Averſe! what to look up to a man of honour, of 
hamanity, for favour and protection! alas! it was 
in defpair of ſuch happineis that the enthuſiaſtic ardour 
of youthful hope expired; that I ſtood in ſullen apa» 
thy, deſpiſing the miſerable exiſtence I languithed to 

T=*zn, Say, Sir, Ch once more bleſs me with the 
bound! ſay you are my protector. You ſpake of 
countries; yes, this happy iſland may be dear to thoſe 
who have kindred and inheritance; but for me, 
-wretched, forlorn, unallied, poor, and inſulted, out- 
caſt from every tie that unite the happy relatives of 
ſociety, that country is mine where it will be remem- 
'hered, with all my eee. IL too have h 
hare feeling, and am a man.“ 

"08 What, ”* ftammered the Colonel, 220 22 can't 

be—this muſt be all rant. EP 
Horace looked no lying evidence. 


« Well then,” ſaid the Colonel, © T have got' 


boy to my girl; have I?—Yes, I will be thy pro- 
tector, thy father, and little Roſa ſhall be thy fifter.”? 
The emotions of Horace became too ftrong; be 


Was obliged to leave the room; and the Colonel con- 


gratulated the Knight on the affurance that his 


nĩece 
f 
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niece was not in ſo much danger as he had appre- 


hended. ORE h * 
« An ungrateful villain !*? lined Sir elende 


who knew, from his own feelings, how ſeldom ap- 
pearances were to be truſted, and who was moſt ſe- 
verely humbled by the very conduct that infured r. 
ſucceſs of his ſcheme. 4 

The rapture with which Horace changed his patron, 


if it did not prove him the ungrateful villain he called 
him, certainly did not ſay much for regret at chang- 


ing one patron for another. | 
Had Colonel Buhanun been as deep in the ſecret 
ſprings . of worldly actions, as he was in thoſe of urs 


have been, as the editor flatters herſelf ſome of her 
readers already are, rather uneaſy about the guardians 
ſhip of little Roſa; while others, that ts to tay, every 
handſome young man of eighteen, without fixpence 
in his pocket, will perhaps envy Horace Littleton. 


Entire change of circumftance ; the handfome man- 


ner in which he was equipped; and the diſtinction 


with which even Sir Solomon Muſhroom now treated 


him, was the touchſtone of his ſtrength of mind; he 


| ſoon left the ſplendour of St. James's Square, and 


became a happy member of the Colonel's famil Fe. . 
Had Roſa been as ugly as Mrs. Feverſham's re- 


port, and as ignorant as when her rags Hrept the path 


after the Caloid, her being ſimply his- favourite 


2 would 


banity and honour, he would from this little incident 


* 


1 
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Horace. 


„ 
beautiful and engaging little creatures in the world ; 


and as in the common intercourſe between good ſenſe, 
good nature, and innocence under one roof, affection 
will creep into the heart, whether one will or not, 
Horace firſt loved, and then trembled for little Roſa. 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom, in this interval, ſeemed to 
have but two points to carry; the firſt, to make 


Colonel Buhanuy believe all be faid at preſent ; and 


Horace to forget all be had cither ſaid or done in the 


— 
In the former he was wholly ſuccefaful, ra 


latter was impoſſible ; and among other things that 


and conſtantly beſtowed by his late patron on the 
dear Hitile Roſa, of whom he was now ſo fond. 


Tube contempt in which he had avowedly held the 
benevolence that reſcued her from beggary, was ſo 


ſtriking a contraſt to the adulative praiſes which, as 

_ often as the ſubject occurred, flowed from lips 

Horace well knew were not in the practice of ſpeaking 
truth, that it both alarmed and diftrefled him. 

Yet what could he do? Juſt received into the favour 

and confidence of a man of honour, could he venture 

to reveal ſuſpicions, which, being but ſuſpicion, might 


be doubted ? Obligations he certainly did own to 


. : Sir 


perpetually recurred to the young man's recollection, 
were the opprobrious epithets he had heard liberally 
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Sir Solomon Muſhroom, and undeſired as his con- 
fidence was, ſtill all he could ſay was ſimply what 
had been truſted to him in that confidence ; and it 
would require ſtrong reaſons as well as proofs, to 


convince one patron he betrayed the other from mo- 


tives of humanity. _ * | 

"Tis true, his bende of te mand 
ſuſpicion ; he was certain whatever were the induce- 
ments, he was acting a part. But in order to reader 
this as clear to others as it was to himſelf, they muſt 
know him as well, and that in the preſent inſtance was 
impofũble. : 

Thus then poor Roſa was the object of Mr. Little- 
ton's pity ; and it was with an aching heart he was 
obliged to conceal his wiſh, rather to have her left 


without a guardian, than ſuch a one as his late 


Patron. 


172722 1 ſhe was now enured, had ; 


_ obliterated all traces of her miſerable origin; and 
though infantine recollections could not wound her 


mind, as they often did his, yet harſh treatment or 
neglect would now be more hard to bear, than if the 


_ fortunate reverſe in her ſituation had never taken place. 


Such were the reflections of Horace whenever the 


fondneſs of Sir Solomon reminded him of the uns 


dreſſed part of his character. 
But a buty ſcene awaited him, which allowed little 
time for reflection; the ſhip, in which they were to 


_ embark for India, had fallen down to Graveſend, and 


1 6 | was 


10 ruf sea om. z 


| was hourly expected to fail for the Downs; where the 


Colonel and his Tuite propoſed to join her; and as he 
could not preſume to drop a hint of his ſuſpicions 


| without incurring” the cenſure of officiouſheſs, and 
probably ingratitude, as well as wounding the peace; 


and breaking the confidence of his patron, at a time 


when he might change, without bettering the ſituation 
of Roſa, he abandoned the idea, and employed himfelf 
min arranging his own and the Colonel's affairs. 

John, whoſe hands and heart were alſo full, had 
leiſure nevertheleſs to do a good- natured action; and 
remembering James, Captain Macpherſon's ſervant, 
mentioned him with ſuch praiſe to Mr. Littleton, 


that he fent to inquire for him; but Buchan "WE 


| engaged. 


John could hot ſay he was ſorry on Buchan's ac- 


count, becauſe a ſervant, let him be as good as he 
will, or as he ſhould, can have but one place at a time; 
but he was very ſorry Mr. Littleton mitted him, be- 
cauſe he was as honeſt as the day. 

As the time advanced for parting, and perhaps for 
ever, the bond of kindneſs ſeemed more cloſely knit 
between the four hearts that formed Colonel Buhanun's 
houſehold, namely, the Colonel and Roſa, and John 
and Betty. Roſa was ſeldom off the Colonel's knee 
in the parlour, and Betty as ſeldom off that of John 


in the outer room. 


The Colonel had been in cloſe conſultation with 


Roſa about her dolls three hours, when he rang for a 


m! 


fea 


Tat break cit. Oo 


claſs ot water; and John, who had been the Aer 
exact time hearing Betty's lamentations, heaved _—_ 
fich as he ſet down the water. | 

% Friend John,”” ſaid the Colonel, the only con- 
ſolation I had long known, before I picked up my 
little Roſa, was a  Laclty ; thou haft a heart worthy 
him who gave it. 

x John bowed ; he pulled up his plaited chitterlin, 
and gave his arm a preparative flouriſh; but a thought 
of Betty put Shakeſpeare out of his head, and, having 
been lately much afflicted with the falt rheum, drew 
his left hand acroſs his eye, and dropped the right. 
„ This dear little . animal was throun in 
my way by Providence. | 

I dare ſay ſhe was, your honour, on ; ace to 
be ſaved from deſtruction. 8 

Say e friend John, to ſave me from de- 
ſtruction. 

The Colonel was more in habits of friendthip than 
familiarity with his ſervant ; he had never but once 
before unbended, even to John, who now food ſcarce 
breathing, leſt he ſhould diſturb the ſolemnity of his 
maſter*s Sick and features. 

«© Ah John! thou knoweft not how the black 
poiſon has engendered within me.“ 

60 Poiſon!“ exclaimed John; * now God, of his 
infinite mercy, forbid !*?. | 
2 We ſmile . over the Colonel's 


features. 


* Returning 
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„ Retining heath, what od ibaa bat 


ngthened term. of miſery ? 1 have no friends, =, 


haven ns 


meant to be a comforter in the hour of need; pleaſe 


your honour, you are a Scotſman, and no country in 
the Chriftian land has fo many friends as Scotſmen, 
beeauſe, right or wrong, they are ſure to ſtand by one 


another; our regument, nineteen out of every twenty, 


were Scotſmen, and I never inn 


ill of his own country. 

8 and Scotſmen 
was loſt on the Colonel; his eyes, * Wan 
were raiſed to heaven. 


» Oh my father! my dear reſpected parent why, | 
Oh why didſt thou an. 


fon 2”? 


underſtanding than that of our friend John. 85 

« A dagger! he repeated, why what a ſinful 
world is this ! a father ſtick a dagger in his ſon ! his 
own ſon! | 


. — The ther of fo ble? 2 fou'; 
A fon who is the theme of Honour's tongue; 
„ Amongft the grove the very ſtraĩghte ſt plant. 
The Colonel wiped off the drops of anguiſh that, 
8 ſtood on his haggard brow. 


"6 This 


«© Pleaſe your 8 John's voice was railed, 
his creft elevated, he flood erect, and looked as if he 


Saving the Shakeſpeare ki and a firing of 
| good old proverbs, there could not be a more literal 


< 
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. This child,” ſaid he, 3 
taught and miſerable as I found her, has ſuch an in- 


deſcribable faſcination about her, ſuch power over my 
ſenſes, that while I trace her features, obſerve the 
opening traitz of her mind, and liſten to her innocent - 
prattle, I feel, I know not what, of painful pleaſure ; 
the miſery that had ſo long grown $0 every aching 
ſenſe is no more; the paſt, the preſent, and the future 
are all loſt i in the — of the moment ; but that 

Oh fie!” cried Roſa, clapping hiv fwd to his 
mouth; have I not bid you leave off naughty words? 
and did you not promiſe you would ?** - 

The little hand was preſſed to his lips. 

Ves, that puny Dactor awoke me from a pleaſing 
torpor, by ſimply ſuggeſting, that when I am gone to 
my duty, poor little Roſa—”* The tremor on his voice 

never was more troubleſome, and the rheum over- 
flowed from his eyes. Poor little Roſa may again 
become friendleſs! 

Very true, your honour, A John . 
rowfully ; „and perhaps her wicked mother may re- 
turn, and take her. 

'n bed if ſhe ſhall, friend John. TY 

Roſa's hand was again on his lips, and preſſed with 
increaſed tenderneſs. 

The fortune I poſſeſs has been honourably accu 
mulated. 


0 Your honour never got a diny Qing in you 
fe. 
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honour I knew I might confign thee -—but this child 
has changed my ideas; I will make a will; I ſhall 

Mill take care of t ; : 20] 2 
- John drew the hack of his hand acroſs hiseyes.. ; 

«© Your honour has always done that. 28 

Thou haſt the two letters | gave thee, reed to 
Major Buhanun. 

Safe in my box, your honour. 

& ] will write my own will, which, FT OY done, 
thou mayſt deſtroy the * or keep them as thou 
Hkeſt. - 

John affected to recover his ſpirits ; ; he deſired his. 
maſter would not doubt he would; at the hazard of 
his life, obey him; and as to me, your honour, he 
added, Es Fc 

cc 1 am æ true labourer---I earn that I eat---get that I wear=--owe 
no man hate envy no man's happineſs---glad of other men's good- 
content with my harm, and the greateſt of my pride is”? 
to live and die with ſo good a maſter. 

The Colonel caſt a look of kindneſs at hats ſervant; 
and dipped his pen in the inkitand before him. 

66 Men, continued John, 


<< Men muft N | | 
6c Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 
6 Ripeneſs is all.“ 
And What is life 
c But a walking ſhadow, poor 8 
£6 That ftruts and frets his hour on the ſtage, 
«& And then is heard no more.” Ee 
John 


n My neareſt of Lis is my lawful heir; ai 
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Juohn was never more in grace with himſelf ; never 
more happy in the appropriate motion of his right 
arm; nor were his feelings ever more in uniſon with 
Shakeſpeare ; he had half a dozen more quotations 
ready to pour in upon the ſubject, and was in attitude 
to proceed, when the Colonel, drawing his writing 
table nearer, mildly diſmiſſed both him and Roſa.” _ 
He is making his will, ſaid Betty, the moment 
the ſaw John, and Ireally think, Mr. John, it would 
have been but doing as you would be done by, had 
_ you juſt put in n 1 dare ſay he won't 


live the year out.“ T 
God forbid! Mrs. Betty,“ replied John. 
Nay, Mr. John, I am very far from wiſhing my 
maſter ill; but only as he is ſuch a poor ſhadow of a 
man, and as he was talking about making a will- 
John never thought of the how Mrs. Betty came by 
her intelligence; her ſagacity was the only thing that 
ſtruck him in the buſineſs, which he had reaſon to ad- 
mire ſtill more on being rung for by the Colonel, and 
bid to write his name directly under that of the land- 
lord, to his laſt will and teſtament, which was ſigned, 
ſcaled, and delivered in the Fenn of both the ſub- 
ſcribing witneſſes. 7 
| Afﬀer this important tranſaction, Colonel Buhanun 
became more cheerful and more GE fond of 
Roſa, = 
Sir Solomon had been fo kind as to make the; ar- 


rangements for Roſa's e at a very reputable 
boarding= 
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| boarding-ſchool in the neighbourhood of Penry, Where 


he aſſured the Colonel, that as he ſhould himſelf be 


dumb on the ſubject, as the child was ſo much altered, 
and as her name was changed, it would be impoffible 


ſhe could be recognized as the little beggar. As this 


was a point on which the Colonel was extremely dee 


 licate, the Knight ſpared neither argument nor pains 
to make him eaſy, and in the end entirely ſucceeded. 
But though it would doubtleſs have been a ſatisfac- 
tion to the Colonel to have ſeen the child ſettled at 


ſchoo!, he could not prevail on himſelf to forego the 
greater pleaſure of keeping her with him to the laſt 
moment; and during the ſhort time that now remained 


of his ſtay, his whole attention was engroſſed by little 


tice of having received the laſt difpatches, and of his 
by the next morning's dawn ; one for the Colonel and 
on accompanying his two dear friends as long as they 
remained on Britiſh ground ; and to avoid any delay, 
both him and Horace ordered beds at the hotel. 


When the cloth was laying for ſupper, who ſhould 


gravely walk up to the fideboard, in a new ſuit of the 
Colonel's undreſs livery, but James Buchan. 
5 4 Angels and minifters of grace defend us, 


* 
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nana Jokes , dropping a tumbler out ef his right 


hand. | 
* Before the ſupper is ſereed, ” faid the Colonel, 


gravely, give me thy hand, friend John; thou art 
no longer my ſervant. 

From the time Colonel Bubanun hk tots un- 
expected a witneſs of the tragical ſcene between John 
and Mrs. Betty, he had ſpoke leſs frequently than 
uſual to the former; but as his kindneſs to the latter 


had increaſed in double proportion, and as it was not 
Mr. John, but Mrs. Betty's lynx eye, that was al- 


ways on the gaze when intereſt was at ſtake, the al- 


teration had not till this tremendous moment occurred 
to him; but unconſcious of a thought in which affec- 


tion was not blended with duty, and hurt at the ap- 
parent treachery of his friend, Ins heart was too big 
for the breaſt of a common ſoldier. 

„ Pleaſe your honour, you may turn me away,” 


ſaid he, but you can't diſcharge me the regunent 


without a court-martial. John Brown was never the 


man yet that ſhowed his back to the corporal, or 


finched from his duty; and if—if I do lea 
Here John's rhetoric ſtuck ; here the big heart over- 

flowed ; he fell on his knees, wrung his bande, and 

wept like a child. 

Riſe, my good fellow, ſaid cn : A 

| repeat you are no longer my feryant, but you are, 


and ſhall always be, one of my moſt valued friends. 


But, Oh my honoured Colonel, with an em- 
phaſis ow the Colonel, why am 1 diſcharged ? what 


— 
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"OE I done? If I have neglected duty, or ditobeyel 


thing; kill me; ſo Ia am in your ſervice, I hall die 
contentetd. 


„ himſelf full round, to loſe no iota of what was paſſing, 
and Mr. Horace en left * room, he added, 


| ſobbing, 

| 5 Aae Benn thee; Toma the; 
g c And in thy fight to die, what were it 
| c But a pleaſant ſlumber ?”? - 


1 p 


Lon affect me, John, ſaid the Colonel, 5x FD) 


I am already fick at heart. Couldſt thou think, has 
| the ſcene I witnefſed with that worthy girl thou loveſt, 
II I would prefer my own convenience to thy happineſs, 
5 and take thee from her? No, thou ſhalt marry her. 
 $% Marriage, and. pleaſe your honour, replied 
John, in aſullen unthankful tone, is an awful un- 


knows the end of his hardſhips ; ſetting caſe he ſhould 
meet with a few ſtorms, why he either gets into good 


32 quarters at laſt, Warmn, 


way or other; but as to marriage — 
Why, John, joined Sir Solomon, OY wack 


pretty Mrs. Betty reliſh holy n ene 1 12 


marriage? 
ſhe 2 | | 
& . dreams not of,” * 
replied Jo in forte; and then, with nitiful looks, 
was going to offer more e reaſons, © why a voyage to 
| 8 India 


5 orders, puniſh me, turn me into the ranks, do any | 


After a pauſe, during flick. Sir Solomon tame 


dertaking; if a man makes a voyage to India, why he 


—— — 
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India was all to nothing a better venture than mar- 
riage, when the Colonel ſtopped him ſnort. 

6 Thy arguments, John, ſaid he, will never 

make converts, becauſe Ws are againſt thine own 
conviction, ** | 

I can't as my love for Mrs. Betty: your "ey 
nour, but neither can I leave my commander; your 
honour's.own words, when you were minded to abide 
with Miſs Roſa, were, a foldier ſhould not lie by 
when his comrades are facing the enemy, like 

4 -- Cowards living, % 
cc To die with lengthen'd ſhame.” | 

Now, pleaſe your honour, every one that can pull a 
trigger, tells for one; and though your honour knows, 
and every body knows, a hundred privates -won't 
make up for one commiſſioned officer, eſpecially in 
that ſweltering place where we fo often faced powder; 
jet I am ſure my noble Colonel would not with John 
Brown to be off his poſt, when he ſhould be obey- 
ing the word of command. 

Sit down, my friend, faid che Colonel, taking 
his hand, „and hear how thou mayſt do me the 
beft ſervice—how thou mayſt make thy maſter happy, 
and yet do thy duty. 

That, anſwered John, cullenly, «© may be ſoon 
lettled; it is one and the ſame thing 

=66. yy ths firſt place, there is thy 3 from the 
regiment. 

John ſobbed, and as hand involuntarily mn 

| < I 
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5 * In the next, thou knoweſt my fooliſh fondneſs fo 
REO: 2 

© God bleſs her heart, and your 3 * 

cee poor dear, ſhe is worth it. Bl if ih 

«© Well, thou knoweſt I cannot take her with me.” WM 


Sir Solomon now made another change in his poſi- wou 
tion, to loſe no iota that fell from the Colonel. 1 
« Why no, to be ſure,” faid John, your ho- Az 
nour can't do that; taking a child to India is carry. fp. 
ing coals to Newœaſtle. am 
0 Sir Solomon Muſhroom promiſes to be a father we 
heb er,” | = muſt 
Sir Solomon bowed. : I 
<< ] wiſh he may keep his word, your honour,” did ye 
Sir Solomon's red cheeks turned blue. * 
I do not doubt it, replied the Colonel. 5 nel, 11 
Again Sir Solomon bowed, he hoped not. ful fid 
« But Sir Solomon is not immortal.” the na 
No, God forbid, your honour. wife g 
4 He may die. | Muſhr 
Sir Solomon was again ready to hope not. 7 
Io be ſure, your honour, the young * go, but MI ffs, 
the old muſt; | | | your |} 
1 a neceſſary end, vith come when itwfitcane.* you'll | 
And who will be a father to my Roſa then? Yo 
« Asl told your honour before, there's Mrs. 4 t. 80 
a ſober, honeſt, true-hearted, ftaid young body. bile wi 
True, friend John; but Betty, poor Betty who " N 
is 


Will take care of her? If ſhe has no huſband, the wil 
want a father herſelf. Joha 
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John ſobbed aloud. SF 
„And then, poor girl, ſhe hos fits. 
<« She'll be broke of that, your honour, the thinks 


if ſhe was ſettled, and had a home. 


« I dare ſay the would; and then my little Roſa 
would never want one. 

5 I'd be d- if me ſhould !”* 

As this is the Gi (ane ee 
ſip, although he had the advantage of ſuch conſtant 
example, good folks will forgive him. 

„Well then, the ſum of the matter is this: Roſa 
muft have a home, and Betty a huſband. 

«+ She will as ſoon expect to fly in the air, or as I 
did your honour would turn away an old ſervant.” 

Do not haraſs me, friend John, ſaid the Colo- 
nel, in a moſt affectionate manner, © with thy grate- 
ful fidelity. I do not turn thee away—l only change 
the nature of thy ſervice; I appoint you and your 

wife guardians, under the direction of Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom, of this my adopted child. | 

“Fine talking about guardians, „ 


this, and that, and t' other; but who is to take care of 


your honour when your bile returns? Oh Colonel! 


you'll think of poor John, mind I ſay it. 


I ſhall always think of poor John; but if I de 
not go away eaſy in my mind about this child, the 
bile will not only return, but kill me ;—therefore fay _ 
no more about it; get married as ſoon as you can; 
here is ſomething to begin the world with; if that be 
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not enough to put you into a decent. tuation, Sir So- fiec 
lomon will have: the goodneſs to make what addition not 


you may require. Your cheſts are all unſhipped and 
brought back; ſo God bleſs ihee, my good fellow; 
thou ſhalt find I never can turn thee off, as thou calleſt 
it; go, make thy good girl happy; and attend me 
after ſupper; Buchan ſhall wait. 

& Go make thy girl happy : LWas ĩt in nature, after 
ſeeing Buchan enter in the Colonel's livery, after the 
doors were all cloſed, when every body was engaged, 
that a key-hole could remain anocoupied while Mrs. 
Betty had an ear ? | 
All that was wanting to make Betty hoppy, bhen 

John's forrowful phiz came in contact with her keen 
eye, was to know the exact and ſpecific value of the 
bit of paper he ſtill held crumpled in his hand, which 
ſhe underſtood, was deſigned to ſettle a home for John's 
good girl and Miſs Roſa; —he however had forgot 
every tittle of the buſineſs except his diſcharge ; he 
held the paper indeed in his unconſcious hand, but 
was totally unintereſted in its value. 

- The flappers of Laputa could not be more Jexicious 
_ In recalling the diſciples of profound ſtudy to their 
occupation, than Mrs. Betty at recollection where 
dear ſelf-intereſt” was at ſtake; the * How much is 
it? which non-pluſed poor John at the beginning of 
a very affecting detail of what had paſſed between him 
and his maſter, proved a ſeaſonable relief to both. 


Betty was out of her AT joy; and John, ſtupi- 
5 50d 
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fed with grief, as they with difficulty ſpelled a bank 
note for two hundred pounds. So 

Well, God bleſs his dear generous heart, and 
ſend him ſafe back to old England, fay I, quoth 
Mrs. Betty. | 

„Amen, amen, pray God, . Joined John. 


—B * May be live 
«© Longer than I have time to tell his years; 
ce Ever beloved and loving may his rule be; 
„ And when old Time ſhall take him hence, 
_ © Goodneſs and he fill up one monument 


«© Ay, if he lives to come back, and have a 


Chriftian burial, for J dare ſay there are no monu- 


ments at Ingee; however I hope he'll let me pay me 


duty before he goes, and I'll warrant I'll take care of 
Miſs Roſa. I ſhall never forget the time when 1 
ſpoiled a new pair of Saliſbury ſcitfars by n of 
her naſty hair. | 

Betty had ſcarce ſpoke when her maſter's bell rung, 
and ſhe was ordered u p with John. 

The Colonel prefaced his commands by a giſt of all the 
valuable little neceffaries which people of elegant ideas, 
though in furniſhed lodgings, will rather purchaſe than 
become familiar with more ordinary accommodation. 
Betty curtſied to the ground, and ran over in her 
mind the tea, coffee, and milk pot, caſters, ſpoons, 
writing-ſtand, candleſticks, &c. of ſilver; then her 
mind's eye was dazzled by A decanters, rum 
mers, and goblets of the fineſt cut glaſs; and to theſe 
ſucceeded a large quantity of fine table and bed linen. 

John, on his knees, preſſed his maſter's hand, and 
then, unable to ſpeak, ran out of the room. 8 
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tears; then ruiked into the room where Sir Solomon 
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The Colonel folemnly recommended Rofa to the | 
care and affection of the delighted Betty; he charged | 


her to make a wife worthy the honefteft fellow in 


the world; and feeling himſelf unable to proceed, 


wiſhed her happy, and motioned for her to retire. 


Again Betty curtſied to the ground; but having | 


reached the door, ſtopped ſhort : << All the things— 
did your honour fay all N 


The Colonel had, perhaps, for the laſt time, ſcen the 
affectionate domeſtic who had been his onl y com- 
forter many a ſad and dreary hour; and his heart was 
too full to remark the very oppoſite virtues of his in- 
tended wife; aſhamed of the tears that would roll un- 


bidden down his cheeks, he could only ſay, Every 


thing; go, woman; God bleſs you ? and away trip- 


ped Mrs. Retty. 


The feelings of the Colonel were at this moment > 
acute, that he formed a ſudden reſolution to ſhorten the 
pain of ſeparation. He really dreaded again ſeeing his | 
faithful ſervant, and therefore communicated his de- 
Aign to Sir Solomon Muthroom and Horace, each of 
whom, from different motives, approved the idea; 


and Sir Solomon himſelf went to order the chaiſes to 
the door immediately, inſtead of day-break, while the 
Colonel retired to write a farewell to John, put down 
ſome memorandums reſpecting Roſa, and hang over 
the iiceping object of his love and charity, in fondnels 
and agony unutterable ; he kiſſed her lips, eyes, and 
cheeks with pai-rnal fervour; bathed them with 
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was returned, and had . not grotng, bat receruing, 
2 lecture from Horace Littleton. 

We may not, Sir, ſaid the Colonel, after fo- 
lemnly embracing the Knight, have a moment for 
converſation when we leave the carriage ; I therefore, 


once more, recommend to 'you an infant, to whom 


God has given a claim on your humanity. This is 
my will; it is duly executed; I have adopted Roſa, 
and left her my ſole heireſs, with the exception of very 


few legacies. - If I die without again ſeeing her, let her 


know ſhe inherits the fortune of a man to whoſe foul 
ſhe 1s dear; one who, having never broken his own 
word given to man or woman, ſuſpects not that in 
others he would not dare to be guilty of himſelf: in 
that principle he reſts, with entire confidence, on the 
integrity, the honour, and the reiterated promiſes you 


bare made. The engagement we have entered into us 


not merely between man and man; it is a compact 
before heaven; the object of it is an innocent child, 
cn whom the Almighty has ſtamped his own moiſt 
perfect image; he ſees our motive, he approves our 
act; we have adjured | hem to witneſs both; and as 
you act towards my poor Rola, the child of my love, 
may he bleſs or curſe! 

The marking brow of Horace was contracted, his 
under hp felt, he repeated, an nernly at Sir Solo- 


mon, Bleſs or curſe you.“ 


Sir Solomon echoed the A in piano ; but aſhamed, 
no doubt, of his want of ſomething or other, added 
the << men, 2” Im © higher I and en, in grand 
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n 3 
forte, and appropriate folemaity, 5 gave the « "0 


amen! 
I Colonel ak to bis chad : - Heat Was 
; Horace and Sir Solomon followed in their's; 
ar hes had previous orders; they ſeemed to tear 
up the pavement; in one minute the kind, the cha- 


ntaile benefactor, the moſt fincere and candid of 


friends, the beſt and moſt generous of malten ws 


no more ſeen or heard. 


* | = 


gar: IX. 


Shewing three png: in theis proper a 4 _ 
man in pre. HPerity; à humble one in difireſs ; and 3 
4 wailing maid collecting her perguiſttes. 


Fr cout not be the weather. for the pitilefs ſtorm rat- 
tled againſt the glaſſes; nor the roads, for they weredeep 


and heavy; nor the proſpect, for that was obſcured by 
the ram and miſt ; but a ſomething there certainly 
was, which, as the chaiſe- wheels rolled along the Kent 
road, rendered the journey from Deal to London one 


of the moſt pleaſant Sir Solomon Muſhroom had ever 
taken; and if, as John would fay, © © there is nothing 
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that deep well-guarded cavern, his mind, we muſt ex- 


plore for the latent cauſe of ſatisfaction which ſhone wn 


Sir Solomon's eyes, and glowed on his cheeks, when 
he wrapped his furtout cloſe round, and leaned in one 
corner of the- carnage to—meditato—aſter oy 
from his friends. 2 
Colonel Buhanun had foreſeen that but little time 
could be given to friendſhip at Deal: the wind con- 


_ tinued fair, and the ſhip, being under weigh, they ms 


ſtantly embarked. Sir Solomon's abſence from Lon- 
don was not thirty hours; and the pleaſant reflections 


that occupied him on his return, and rendered the lat « 


ten ſhort as minutes, were exactly thete : . 
Firſt, he had, without a ſhilling expence, tiddedis 
conſcience and feeling of an objec wha had deen o 
fall tax on both. 

Second, he was relieved from appreh-nfions which 


bad lately haunted both his waking and fleeping 
thoughts; his girls were no longer expoſed to the 
company of an intereſting youth, whom he knew was 


o amiable, that eſteem muſt follow his acquaintance 


with exery being, whe heart was not, like bis own, 
doubly caſed with avarice and pride. 


And, laſt, he might doaſt, for who could now deny 
it? of the great things he had at length done for one 
who was beloved by all his family, and reſpected by 
all his dependants; what intereit he had made for the 
2ppointment ; what a large ſum he had paid tor the 


equipment; and he had even found an expedient to 


KI | turn 
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turn his former hatred of the Colonel, and . he ar 
of the vagabond to account; for, half madman, half fill tl 
fool, and confeſſed murderer, as was the former, what wonc 
bat to ſecure his good offices, or Horace, in India, make 
where he allowed him to have great connexions, could own 
tempt lim to cultivate his frĩendſhip; or what but his Or 
extreme regard for that dear youth could have in- apart 
duced him to charge himſelf with the care of a low- comn 
born beggar, adopted by caprice, and ſupported by milia 
whim; whole maintenance and edutation mult colt ſence 
bim ſome trouble, and indeed rift, as he wiſhed it preſer 

| in thi 


s might appear? 5 
While framing this ta of the buſineſs tion, 
How could Sir Solomon be other than perfectly pleaſ- joinin 
ed? Beides, he had no longer on his own demeſne, conne 
among his own tenants, an example, which, by im- and 1 
pertinent compariſon, leſſened the reſpect he proudly auite 
exacted from all over whom he had power; nay, the ſaddlr 
charity which had given the Colonel's character ſuch been: 
eclat, was now reverting to his own, ſince he might tent, 
exaggerate the expence of the beggar, without trou- difficu 
bling himſelf to notice the property fate in his banker's and th 
hand, for which the Colonel had neither ne nor his pr 


acknowledgment. He 

It is true, he had ſolemnly 8 to keep the in one 
little beggar's hiſtory a ſecret; and it is as true, that and uf 
the alterations in her perſon and circumſtances would faithfy 
have enabled him to keep that promiſe inviolate, near *% 


as Penry was to Mount Pleaſant ; but how then could thee, 1 
| I - = WP baby ; 
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he arrogate to himſelf they merit be en ſhould 
fl the village, and indeed the whole country, with 
wonder? And as to a promiſe, does any wiſe man ever 
make one without mental reſervation in favour of his 
own canvenience ? Sir Solomon never did. | | 
On his arrival at the hotel, he went digctij to the 
apartment occupied by John and Betty, chuting to 
commence his connexion with them in a mood of fa- 
miliarity, which formally ſummoning them in his pre- 
ſence would impede; indeed the only alloy to the 
preſent triumph of his heart, was a circumſtance which, 
in the plenitude of ſucceſs, had eſcaped his recollec- 


tion, namely, the kind of Co. guardianſhip which, by . 


joining the Lord of the manor of Penry in a ſort of 


connexion with ſuch low creatures as John Brown 


and Elizabeth Clark, proved Colonel Buhanun not 
quite ſo careleſs as the former was willing to believe ; 
ſaddling the truſt with two ſuch deputies would have 
been a ſtill more terrible drawback on his ſecret con- 
tent, had it been poſſible for him to forelce the vaſt 
difficulty of rendering the ſimple honeſty of the man, 
and the covetous vanity of the nn. ſubleryient to 
his profound wiſdom. 

He found John meaſuring his 3 gth on the ground, 
in one breath lamenting the loſs of the beſt of matters, 
and upbraiding him for his cruelty in parting with ſo 
faithful a ſervant in the next. 

Come, come, John,“ cried our Knight, rouze 
thee, man; what! a ſoldier lay down and ery hike a 


baby; ; come, be adviſed by me. 
K 4 N John 
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| Jobs half raiſed bis Ke the without the aſuat 
accompaniment of motion, ſobbed, 5 


4 I pray thee ceaſe thy counſell, 

84 Which falis into mine ears as water into a ſieve; 

4 Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, . 
ren one whoſe wrongs do fuit with mine.” kd 


cc Bleſs me, John, quoth Mrs. Betty, 0 what n non- 


ſenſe ! how can you talk ſo e to Sir Solo- 
mon Muſhroom *** | $i 
« Alas, Betty! — \ 
i An heavy heart boaſts not an humble tongue 
I to the world am like a drop of water, SE ; 
That inthe ocean fecks another drop. I 
I would have broke 0 crack d Ges bug 
4 To look upon him —— 
& Nay, followed him till he had melted from 


4 The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air, and then 
« Have turned mine eye, and wept.” 


John now turned his face from the two cont” 


Sir Solomon Muſhroom took a chair, and Mrs. 


Betty returned to a buſineſs that had moſt delightfully 
occupied her from the moment ſne knew the Colonel 


was actually gone, to that of Sir Solomon's return; 
namely, collecting, ſorting, and arranging the parting 
preſents of her ae VILE work of time and 
- ſweet labour; during which ſhe could not repreſs the 
expreſſions of rapture which a particular inſpection of 
every article, and a calculation of their value, gave 
'Tiſe to. What every thing was worth, was in her 
reckoning what they would fetch; beſides the articles 
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already enumerated, there were ſeveral things from 
Ind.a, of which ſhe knew neither the value nor uſe; 
and which, as well as the plate, Sir Solomon thought 
might, with more propriety, have accompanied the 
two thouſand pounds in his poſſeſſion; but as that 
could not now be, an arrangement immecliately took 
place to the entire latisfaction of the real, and would 
de, poſſeſſor. | 

Sir Solomon offered, out of his great A aped to =O 0 
lone] Buhanun, to take the ren candleſticks, 
and coffee urn, which could not be properly made uſe 
of by people in her ſtation of life, at a certain fam, 
which, though not above half the value, being in the 
fame proportion as much more than the expected, ot 
had ever before poflefſed, was thankfully accepted, the 
money paid, and the bargain conveyed to a coach, 
while John continued to weep, to lament, and to re- 


_ proach his regretted maſter. 


When theſe affairs were duly ſettled, and Sir. Solo- 
mon gone, Mrs. Betty, having nothing elſe to do, 
thought ſhe might as well attend a little to her poor 
chicken-hearted fellow-ſervant that had been; and 
huſband that muſt be. She was perfect miſtreſs of 
every avenue to that honeſt heart, which the had 
abandoned to all the ſorrowful workings that had pre- 
rented his taking food or reſt ; the pleaſing hurry of 
her ſpirits had indeed ſo entirely engroſſed her, that 
little Roſa wou!d have ſhared the fate of poor John, 
had not her uſual good fortune of making friends till 

K 5 : predominated; 
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__ - predominated ; not only the ſervant, but the miſtreſs 


of the hotel, vying with each other in kindneſs and 


compaſſion for a child fo doated on by a maſter, and 
fo ſoon neglected by his confidential ſervant. 

Mrs. Betty, having vainly implored her dear John 
to think no more of what could not be recalled, had 
| recourſe to her handkerchief, which ſhe was under the 

neceſſity of keeping very cloſe to her face, to hide the 
no tears, proteſting, that well as ſhe loved him, and to 
be certain her poor heart muſt have broken, if he had 
gone; but howſever ſhe would have waited ſeven 
years, and ſeven to that if pofible, rather than let fo 
good a maſter go beyond ſea without a ſervant who 
knew all his odd ways and humours, if he had not 
himſelf fo ordered. That to be ſure the good Colonel 
took care of every body; and now he was gone, to 
be ſure they muſt take care of one another; for why, 

charity begins at home; and to be ſure ſhe had no 
body in the varſal world to hold her poor head that 


ached ready to ſplit, with crying night and day, but 


ber dear John. 
John was not proof againſt all this; poor Betty's 


aching head found a pillow, and ſne coaxed him to 


_ drink one tumbler of arrack punch, his favourite 
liquor, of which his maſter had left an ample ftock ; 

and * dry ſorroẽw having, as he told Sir Solomon, 
drunk his blood, he coaxed himſelf to a ſecond, 
that was ſecceeded by others, which, on an empty 


ſtomach and heavy heart, had a foporific effect, and 


ent 
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ſent one, if not both of the contracted parties, to en- 
joy the © heavy dew of ſlumber, which John had 

| J recollection enough to fay— 

ac Scidom viſits fxxrow; when it doch, 
« It is a comforter 8 8 | 

When John recovered from the effect of an intem- 
perance which afforded but a ſhort relief to his over- 
charged mind, he was unable to riſe; the fumes of 
the liquor, want of reft, and regret, which became 
every moment more poignant, gave him bath fever and 
head-ach, which was increaſed by Roſa, who having 
been ſucceſsfully amuſed the firſt day after the Colonels 
departure, began to feel his abſence, and had crept to 
his room, to aſk what had become of her dear papa? 

Betty, who was notably buſtling from room to 
room, happening juſt then to enter, anſwered, that he 
was gone to India. | . 


Roſa burſt into a flood of tears. + 
Never mind, Miſs, continued Mrs. Betty, "6 2 


fat ſorrow is better than a lean one at any time; if he 
ſhould not live to come back, you'll never be a beggar 
azain, for he has taken care of you; Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom favs, and to be ſure he knows every thing, 


*tis ten to one if he gets alive to India, and if he does 


with his crazy conſtitution, tis Wan he can live 
ticre — and to be ſure——?? 


Betty” s harangue was ſtopped by John's j jumping 
at the bed, and Roſa's falling on the floor. | 


* 6 = Betty 


* | 
— a — * W 
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Ben ty fereamed ; Mas as ſhe was, ſhe was not 


at the bottom ill- natured, and really had ſome affeg- lor 
tion for both the beings on whom ſhe had been in- 8 
flicting torture. ſaw 

Ie Roſa, who. comprehended nothing of Sir cun 
Solomon Muſhroom's calculations, was however Cree 
quite alive to the idea that her benefactor was gone, 3 
and that ſhe might never ſee him again; her little |} Job 
fortitude gave way; ſhe fainted ; and John, raiſing her 


her in his arms, told Betty, with a ferocity in his 
looks perfectly new to her, ſhe bad killed the poor 
child. : | 
Betty continued to . and the Pa. was in 
an uproar. | j 
Sir Solomon, whoſe induſtrious mind ſeldom gave 
. way to laſſitude while there was any thing to do, 
was by this time returned; and having had ſome con- 
verſation with Mrs. Betty, had been ſitting quietly 
reacling the paper, when he followed the crowd to the 
chamber from whence the alarm proceeded. | 
« Dead ſaid Sir Solomon; impoſſible 1 
That event would have been in iced at this time rather 
premature; the Colonel had not probably cleared the 
land; the news of ſuch a diſaſter might yet reach him, 
and occaſion a transfer of property no way deſirable. 


He reproved Retty fo ſeverely, and applied himſelf fo 

_ earneſtly to the recovery of the child, that the former 

exclaimed, © Why, Lord have mercy on us! why 
= Ae” 4 5 


ſure 
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fare you have not in earneſt learned of my matter to be 
loving and charitable ! !?? AO 

Sir Solomon underſtood the ini mean: ing; ; he 
ſaw Betty added, to vanity and covetouſneſs, more 

cunning, and even penetration, than he had given her 
credit for, and reſolved to treaſure his obſervation. 

Roſa revived ; ſhe hid her face in the bofom of 
John. The gentle, the ſoothing Sir Solomon took 
her from her early protector; the was glad to ſee 
him, and aſked, with every feature animated, if in- 
deed her papa was gone? if he had left his poor Roſa ? 
if he never, never muſt ſee him again? 

Sir Solomon darted an angry glance at the afriehts 
ed Betty, and leading Roſa away, told her his friend 
was gone only for a ſhort time ; that he would foon 
return; that in the meanwhile ſhe ſhould ride out in a 
coach every day, and go into the country, where the 
would have many play-fellows. 

The infant mind is ſoon diverted from painful FAY 
jets. Satisfied ſhe ſhould again fee her papa, ſpace 
was what ſhe had not yet learned to think of; warm- 
ed by ſentiments of gratitude inherent to her ciſpo- 
ſition, and comforted by the preſence of 2 perfon for 
whom the felt a fond attachment, her vivacity returned 
and while Betty was making peace with John, Roſa 
was actually taken by Sir Solomon in his coach to 
ſee the wax-work,. and buy play-things; and thus 
diſſipated her ſadneſs till her return home, when, hap- 
pening to caſt her eyes on the Colonel's flippers, ſhe 
| 5 inſtantly 
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5 K fat cn-the' prone 


in the darkeſt corner e e 


555 * 


Sir Solomon, who had exhauſted a 3 DE. 
able portion of humanity, could no longer act the 
comforter, but left her to John and Betty, after direct- 


ing the latter to make the proper preparations for 


Roſa's equipment while they occrpied the apartments 
at the hotel, for which the 9 had paid a 1 


yet in adrance. 


This was a mode of — totally contrary to 


Betty's expectation, and was moreover at leaſt a golden 
guinea out of her privy-purſe ; for the hotel being 
extremely crowded juſt then, and ſhe conſidering the 
giving up the apartments an act wholly dependant on 


herſelf, had no doubt but a proper compliment 1 


follow the immediate evacuation. 


Then ſhe had, from Sir Solomon's great regard for | 


every thing belonging to Colonel 3 e 
he would invite Miſs Roſa, John, and herſelf to 
Muſhroom- place, where, beſide being treated as a 
regular lady's-maid, ſhe could manage all affairs re- 


ſpecting the White-Horſe, old Parker being at the 


laſt extremity, without expence; and be of double 
importance in the village, on account we the reſpect 
paid her at Mufhroom-place. | 

But Mrs. Betty had now to deal with a man, who, 


expert as ſhe was at calculations where her intereſt 


was concerned, out calculated even ber. 


* 
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If the child continued where ſhe was, while Betty 
made thoſe preparations which he expected would 
have been totally left to himſelf, there would be no 
reaſon why the two ſervants ſhould not be diſcharged 
in London, without a pretence to interfere further in 
the future management of Roſa, than viſiting her at 
ſchool; whereas if he took them to Mufhroom-place, 
he could not let the ſo valued domeſtics of a man he 
profeſſed to reſpect, who were on the point of mar- 
nage, leave his roof till they had one of their own ; 
then, if the ceremony was performed under his au- 
ſpices, it muſt be attended with ſome expence, and 
| ſhould they, when at Muſhroom-place, take it into 
their heads to fix in the neighbourhood of Penry, that 
would keep up certain remembrances he withed him- 
ſelf to forget. Of the White-Horſe ſcheme he was 
totally ignorant, and in the humour in which he now 
left Mrs. Betty, it was. probable ſo he would con- 
tinnen | | 
| Betty abuſed Sir Solomon to the maſter of the hotel, 
as ſoon as he was gone, for his ſhabbineſs, and when 
his back was turned, abuſed him for not joining her ; 
but with all her love of money, and the many im- 
portant ſchemes ſhe had yet to bring to maturity on 
her mind, ſhe could not ſee Roſa in the ſituation we 
have deſcribed, without being affected. 
The ſlippers, hugged to the child's little boſom, and 
wet with tears, brought to her recollection certain 
promiſes for which ſhe had been moſt liberally paid 
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| beforehand, and reminded has allo of a WE 3 
in the chaos of her active mind, fluſterated, as ſne ſaid 
| the was, had been for ſome hours totally forgotten. = 
After kiffing Roſa, the took her in one hand, and 
a baſon of ſoup in the other, to viſit; the neglected 
partner of her heart and fortune. Had Betty beſtow- 
ed as many ages in the fiudy how to reconcile her- 
ſelf to her offended or grieved lover, as ſhe had now 
done minutes, ſhe could not have hit en a more con- 
ciliating plan. DE 
Roſa wept as if her little heart was breaking, and 
Betty, placing her on her knee, began an exhortation 
| to John. It Genified- nothing, ſhe ſaid, © for 
folks in trouble to lie on their backs, and 1 God 
help ; as for why, folks that would not help them- 
ſelves, could not expect filver ſpoons to drop into 
their mouths; and as to Miſs Roſa, though that 
ſnabroon, God forgive her for calling a Member of. 
Parliament by that name, but ſhe believed, God help 
tire poor child! all his fine promiſes— 
Up ſtarted John, What, faid he, 
e Jogratitude ! thou trarble-hearted fiend, 
«© More h:deous than the ſea moniter,”” 

already haſt thou ſhewn thy fang? 
To be ſure he has, replied the damſel; . do 
vou think, if he had the leaft particle of regard for 
Miſs, he would not bave invited us all to Muſhroom- 
place, bag and baggage ? love me, love my dog—and 
now I think ont, there's poor old Dido left behind, 
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and I don't think def has minded to give her a 


morſe] ſince maſter went. You ſee that's another proof 
of Sir Solomon's ſhabbineſs; he mought have fad 
the dog ſhould take the run of his kitchen, for. 


« Mrs. Petty,“ interrupted John, with a haſty 


ſolemnity 1 in his manner, 


ec Virtue cannot live 
ec Out of the teeth of emulation 3 


if we, who have ſo much more reaſon to love our 


maſter, n-gle& this child whom he left to us, or Dido 


which he forgot 
4 If you, who with ſuch ſma!l ks bave 
Betty neither liked the matter or manner of this 
addreſs, which, truth to ſay, was very unloverelike, | 
„Me!“ interrupted ſhe, kiffing Roſa, .** me neg- 


le& the oony little creature ! No, no, John, vou don't 


know me.* 

Betty never ſpoke a "out more true. 

« But where is Dido? why ave you not a 
care of her? 

«© Poor creature could I be a witeld. John ? no, 
John, you know I am not a witch, elſe I am fure 1 
would not let you be ſo croſs; I did not know poor 
Dido was here; ſhe crept under maſter's bed, and 


would not ſtir till the chamber-maid beat her out with 


the broom. 
Beat her! beat Dido! gods and goddeſſes! did 
Betty ſuffer a chambermaid, with her unhallowed 
broom, * 
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e to beat the nen favourite of the belt of | 


maſters?” 


Betty had only once before ſeen John angry. i 
left the room in ſearch of Dido with too much pre- 


cipitancy to obſerve the chryſtal drop jon her cheek ; 


but Roſa, whoſe affectionate heart ſympathized i in thet 


apparent grief of her friend, followed and begged 


John would not be ſo croſs, and make poor Betty 


cry. 


mne cry for? 


The 1 tone of his voice was a ſignal for Betty ; . 
ſhe had an hyſteric fit that frightened Roſa, cured 


John's head-ach, and made all up. 
John's firſt rational act aſter the Colone!'s depar- 


ture, was to write a long letter to ſend to hich. He 
felt the force of the obligations he had entered into, 


of taking particular care of Roſa, and the no lefs 
binding, though voluntary one, of being kind to old 


Dido; and, as well as he was able, committed thoſe 


feelings to paper. 
Betty was in the meanwhile full of buſineſs 3 


had received fifty pounds of her maſter for Roſa's 


equipment; half that ſum would, ſhe ſaid, have done, 


but the inflexible folly of John inſiſted on ſeeing. bills 
for the whole amount, even to the laſt farthing ; and 
it wes not her cue now to indulge in her natural 
penchant for contradiction; inaſmuch as, although 


be had punctiliouſly adhered not only to his maſter s 
given. 


« (Cry! 15 n John, wy Mis Rota, what does 
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given e ae but alſo what he thought be 5 ha 
continued to give, he had not yet mentioned one fyl- 
lable of that moſt important part, which reſpected the 
ceremony that would unite them for ever, or at leaſt 
during the natural life of one party ; and as ſhe was 
in momentary. expectation When that would have its 
turn, ſhe was too wiſe to throw any impediments in 
the way herſelf ; ſo nothing was ever ſo feet and o 
complying as Mrs. Betty. 

But though Mrs. Betty was not invited to Muſh- 
roomeplace, where ſhe longed to exhibit her conſe» 
quence, there was nothing to prevent her taking an 
excurſion to Penry when Miſs was ready to go to 
ſchool, which was only two miles further. 

Conſidering Sir Solomon Muſhroorn's EH. fond= 
neſs for the pretty Roſa, there are who would expect, 
as his coach rolled down to Penry every week, with 
_ 6nly his conſequential ſelf in it, he would have placed 
the child and her maid on the vacant ſeat; but as 
the truth, which ſhould not be told at all times, will 
ſome time or other come out, the reader will pleaſe 
to underitand, that Sir Solomon's affectionate feels 
ings, which had been very hard worked during the 
laſt ſix or ſeven weeks, evaporated like ether from an 
uncorked phial, within a few hours after the failing 
of the India fleet had been finally announced in 
Leadenhall-ſtreet. | 

If, indeed, John and Betty bad not been in "he 
way, as the 1 of a poſt- chaiſe could base been 

carried 
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carried to the debit fide of the Colonel's acount, 
there is no ſaying What might have been done; but as 


matters ſtood, having placed the two thouſand pounds 


in the funds, got rid of Horace, and in moral cer- 
tainty the Colonel was out of reach of the tittle tattle 
of his two ſpies, he began to find he had impoſed on 
himſelf a very degrading taſk ; and as the careſſes of 
the little beggar grew more diſguſiing from the infor- 
mation of an inward monitor, which told him they 
were unmerited, ſhe was every moment leſs the 64s 
of his perſona] notice. | 


Indeed he now exceedingly end the recom- 


mendation he had given of Mrs. Harley, and her 


ſchool, as it really appeared a kind of preſumption in 


the Colonel to think of having his beggar ranked 
with the Miſs Muſhrooms ; and he deliberated whe- 
ther, after all, he ſhould, or ſhould not, enquire for 


ſome ſeminary of inferior price, and more ſuitable to 


her upſtart claims. He was, he recollected, 2 gover- 
nor of the Afylum ; yes, reader, Sir Solomon Muſh- 


room's name was ſeen in moſt of the printed liſt of 


fabſcribers to public charities. The food and dwells 
ing of theſe female orphans, were they not luxuries 
to what ſhe could claim from right? and as ts cats 
ing, were not all the ſuperffuities with which the 
Colonel bad inveſted her, badges of the fame order, 


though different in appearances ?, Ay, but the death 


of her patron, though very likely, was not quite cer- 
tain, and then thoſe hateful ſervants ; belides it was 
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not abſolutely impoſſible but ſome ill wind might fall 
keep the fleet within reach of letters; yet to have this 
vagabond careſſed, reſpected, and educated with the 
Miſs Muſhrooms, two young ladies he predetermined 
fould ride in coroneted coaches ! Well, he had one 
cerd to play which might ſtill prevent it; © Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom's carriage ftopped at Mount 
Pleaſant two days before that appointed for Mrs. 
Betty's conveyance of Miſs Roſa in a poſt-chaiſe to 
Mrs. Harley's boarding-ſchool for young ladies. 


--CHAP. X> 
The Boardimng-School. 


Wurs Sir Solomon Muſhroom had, with due 
ceremony, taken the arm- chair Mrs. Harley ordered 
to be ſet for him, and that lady's diſmounted ſpecta- 
cles were laid on a book ſhe had been reading, he en- 
tered without ceremony on the ſubject on which he 
had before honoured her with a viſit. 

The recommendation of a ſcholar demanded the ac- 
knowledgment Mrs. Harley was about to make, when 


* 
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he, to her ſurpriſe, confeſſed he had his doubts whe- 
ther, after the explanation which he felt himſelf, as a 
man of honour and veracity, bound to make, he ſhould 
not rather be thought to merit reproof than thanks. 

Mrs. Harley was all ear. 5 

But he aſſured her, however he might have erred in 
judgment, his meaning was good. | | 
Mrs. Harley could not, would not doubt that. 

He ſcorned impoſition, although having received an 


obligation, as he, conſidered every kindneſs ſhewn to 


his dear Horace, from a friend not quite ſo ſcrupulous 
as himſelf, he had been imperceptibly led into an 
error, which he now waited on her. to repair: The 
Foung pupil he had recommended, was repreſented to 
her as the daughter and heireſs of a gentleman ; but 


he could not juſtify himſelf to himſelf, if he did not 
inform her that ſhe was in fact an object of charity, | 


taken from the loweſt order of deplorable mendicants ; 

her mother an abandoned wretch, whole evil propen- 
 fities the had imbibed, and with whom ſhe was ſuſ- 
pected to have ſecret interviews; though too well 
| taught to betray them. Colonel , Buhanun, a good 
ſort of a weak man enough, had made her his caprice, 
and indeed rendered himſelf mighty ridiculous by his 
fooliſh attachment to her. The poor Colonel was a 
pitiable dupe not only to this girl's cunning, but to 
two artful ſervants, who helped to tutor her, and be- 
tween tkem— But, poor man, he was ſenſible of their 


| practices before he left England ; the ſervants he had 
| | diſcharged, 
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diſcharged, but the improvident adoption was not ſo 
eaſily difcarded ; like an excreſcence on the Kin, 


though ſore. and troubleſome, ' he had not reſolution 


perhaps to ä 

Mrs. Harley liſtened thus far in filent attention; 
but prevented the great orator's proceeding farther, 
by peremptorily declining to take a pupil of that 
deſcription, and , herſelf hurt at his pro- 
poſing it. 

This was exactly * our Knight aimed at; and 
leſt her reſolution ſhould waver, he proceeded to urge” 
her to think again on the very pleas he knew would 
be moſt objectionable. If poffible, to reconcile what 
now appeared inimical to propriety, he truſted the 
would do it ; he begged her to confider, as the girl 
was really pretty, and certainly older than her looks, 
if the horrible mother got her into her power, which 
no doubt ſhe would attempt, more particularly as 
the girl might poſſibly retain ſo much of the old leaven - 
in her, as to hanker after the vices ſhe ha imbibed. 
with her milk, ſhe would perhaps fell her for the vileſt 
purpoſes ; whereas the example and inſtruction of Aa 
good woman might ſave her from deſtruction, though 
indeed he cates; when the mind was once conta- 
minated, certain habits were dithcult, and in many 
caſes impoſſible, to eradicate. 

Mrs. Harley ſhrunk with horror from an 5 of 
the remoteſt connexion with ſuch a mother; and the 
introduction of a girl from the refuſe of ſociĩety, among 


— 
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childees of family and . many of chem — 


to the Miſs Muſhrooms, was an act from which her 


mind revolted; indeed ſhe appeared both ſurpriſed 
and offended that Sir Solomon ſhould « ever have 2 


poſed it. J [2 
He ftood ee but his . was the inte- 


reſt of his dear Horace ; he hoped Mrs. Harley would | 


forgive him, and indeed that ſhe would weigh well 
the arguments he troubled her with ; in which hope 
he took his leave, and after ſaying the girl would cer- 
tainly be brought to Mount Pleaſant, departed, fully 


ſatisfied he had ſhut the doors againft her, and that in 


conſequence he ſhould be at only to diſpoſe of her 
more properly. 

Mrs. Harley was a ſenfible 3 woman, eaſy in 
her circumſtances, and contented in her ſtation. The 
graces, both of mind and perſon, were cultivated at 


Monnt Pleaſant by thoſe who poſſeſſed them in the 


higheſt degree themſelves; every ſcience, language, 
and accompliſhment which are eſteemed ornamental 
to the female mind, were there well taught, and well 
learned. The welfare and improvement of her pupils 


were not merely Mrs. Harley's profeſſion but her de- 
light, and the affection ſhe felt for them was truly 


maternal. 
Sir Solomon's, viſit, his ne , and alleles 


to the intereſt of his dear Horace were altogether ex- 


traordinary. Suſpicion marked no part of Mrs. Har- 
ley's character, but ſhe had ſenſe and penetration; 
| e = her 


ia” 
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her d had as many times e the fate of that 
roung orphan, as ſhe had witnefſed how very dear he 
was to his patron ; and that Sir Solomon Muſhroom 
ſhould, on that or any confideration, propoſe ſuch an 
object as he had now deſcribed for the companion of 
his nieces, was an enigma which left her mind in 


ſach a ſtate of incertitude as, happily for our beggar, 


delayed her intended rejection till the chaiſe ſtopped 
at the door, and Mrs. Betty, in loud and familiar 


tones inquired if Sir Solomon Muſhroom was there. 


The Knight had indeed promiſed to Sir Clement 


them into Mrs. Harley's preſence; but as we faid 


before of promiſes, his had always a mental reer va- 
tion. 25 | 

Mrs. Harley's looks were ſevere, her manner cool, 
and her words few; her eyes ſeemed to PARTE the 
heart, or, as Betty ſaid, ** the looked as if the had a 


mind to eat them. Roſa, who had now been uſed 


to the kind attentions every body allows due to the 
pet of a rich man who gave away 'a great deal of 


money, hung. back; and fo hurt was Mrs. Betty, 


that one coniideration only prevented her flying off in 
a buff, and taking Miſs Roſa with her. 
\When Mrs. Betty planned the excurſion to Penry, 
ſhe did it with all poſſible regard to her own interelt 
and convenience; and though the grand affair of her 
marriage ſtood preciſely in the ſtate in Which the 
Colonel had left it, neither advaacing nor receding z 
yet, as old Parker was certaialy dying, the thought a 
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dinner at the White-Horſe, to which were invited her 
brothers, ſiſters, aunts, and couſins to the third and 
fourth generation, might Poſſibly make John ſpeak His 


mind ; accordingly, as it might not be decorous to let 


bim convey Miſs Roſa to the ſchool, ſhe had ſet him 5 
down at a turning of the road, within a mile of Penry, 
and extorted a promiſe from him to dine with her 
and her friends when ſne had left Miſs at ſchoolll; 


extorted this promiſe certainly was, for he had moſt 


agreeably entertained her all the way from London 


with his averſion to Penry, on account of the falſe- 
hoods invented there of his dear maſter, with the very 
civil concluſion, if he had not carried his Colonel to 


Penry, his Colonel would have carried him to India, 4 


diſappointment he hourly regretted, 


Mrs. Betty had then the fortitude to be filent, in | 
confideration of certain conſequences ſhe had a pre- 


ſentiment would reſult from the dinner at the White-. 
_ Horſe houſe; and, from the ſame motive, had now the 


patience to lead Roſa forward, telling her the lady : 


would be very g good to her. 
Roſa hung her head; ſcalding tears rolled down FE 
crimfoned cheeks, from eyes that dared. not again 


meet the repulſive glance of the N to whom EY - 


was now confi oned. 


Mrs. H arley, while ſhe carteftly and filent! Y ex- | 
-_# amined the features of the pretty beggar, felt a grow- 


ing diſpoſition to doubt the explanation Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom's honour obliged him to make. 
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There was a delicate ſoftneſs in the countenance of. 
Roſa, which wholly contradicted the axiom ſome 
people are fond of maintaining, that elegance and 
rulgarity are hereditary features; fince, if ever true 
elegance was ſeen in the peculiar expreſſion of a beau- 
 tiful face, it was in that of our beggar. 

« How old is this child ?** ſaid the Governeſs. 

«© Lord, Ma'am !'* anſwered Betty, in her pert 
way, impatient at being detained, * how ſhould I 
know? a 

Betty for once recollected her mager. s orders, and 
added, Her papa, I ſuppoſe, knows. 

Her papa!” Mrs. Harley was ſtill ferutiaiving 
the face of our heroine, and it was fortunately of a 
deſcription that would bear it. 

Will you ſtay with me, child! I 
If you will love me like ny papa and Ser Solo- 
mon Muſhroom.” 

Who, child? 

What! don't you know Sir a Muth- 
room, who promiſed papa to love me dearly, and let 
his little girls play with me? 

Juſt then a fine girl, a head un than Roſa, 
ſ::1pped into the room with the boldneſs and autho- 
rity of a' favourite, to aſk ſome trifling queſtion ; and 
caſting her eyes on the little ftranger, caught her in her 
arms, exclaiming, Oh, you ſweet creature, are you 
come to ſchool ? you are quite a little angel! I never 

\ LY: EG: faw 
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ſaw any thing fo pretty ; you ſhall be my child; will 


you come with me, and fee the other ladies? 
Roſa, who, though ftanding before Mrs. Harley, 
had ſtill hold of the corner of Betty” s cloak, let it go; 


and, ſmiling through her tears, gave her hand to her 


new friend, who ſkipped with her out of the room 
with as little ceremony as ſhe entered. 
Betty, glad to ſee Roſa ſo well diſpoſed of, and 
more glad to be at liberty, took advantage of Mrs. 
| Harley's profound reverie, and making. all poſſible 
haſte to quit her preſence, jumped into the chaiſe. 
„This Goxerneſs, ſid ſhe, is but an odd ſort 
of a frumpith ill-mannered body for a ſchool-miſtreſs;” 
but Penry's white ſteeple appearing through the trees 


Juſt at that moment, carried thither her r and 


they were ſoon completely occupied. 

But before we proceed to the important dinner at 
Penry. as we flatter ourſelves the beggar has made 
ſome little intereſt in the hearts of -our readers, we 


muſt inform them, that when Mrs. Harley awoke | 


from her reverie;, ſhe was both pleaſed and diſpleaſed 
at the introduction of Roſa, or, as ſhe will now be 


called, Miſs Buhanun, among her ladies. She felt | 


her ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in the child's favour repelled 
by the idea that it would expoſe her to probable, if 
not certain difficulties, ſuch as indeed might be hurt- 
ful to the reputation of her ſchool ; but it was now 
_ paſt recall ;—ſhe however gave particular charge to 


her teachers, when it o happened ſne could not keep 
the 
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the child near herſelf, to obſerve every word and ac- 
tion, and to make immediate a of the — 
impropriety. 

The young protectreſs of our heroine was the Miſs 


Bawſky, with whom the reader is already thghtly ac- 


| quainted. 


Miſs Bawſky, a ſtout, tall girl of ten years of ago age 
without being remarkable for talent, genius, or ab 
lities, was the firit favourite in the ſchool, both with 
tne Goveraeis and her ſcholars. Lively, good-na- 
tured, friendly, gen2rous, and agreeable, the unbound 
ed indulgence of her uncle and aunt had not power to 
ſpoil a temper that endeared her to every body. 

Doctor Croak and his chere amie made it fo much 
the buſineſs of their lives to prevent her wiſhes, that, 


except at times, when the young ladies were permitted 


to viſit her, the produce of their very fine garden was ſent 
to ſchool, and thus united ability, generotity, and dit- 
poſition to oblige. The liking of the moment, which 
among ſchool-girls, generally depend on local circum- 
ſiances, was in this inſtance permanent; her attach- 
ment to Roſa was no leſs lafting than fincere; at her 
earneſt and particular requeſt the was permitted to 
exchange her preſent bed-fellow, and to take in her 
place the new favourite, whom the inſtructed in all the 


rules of the ſchool; and as the moſt ſtrict obferver 


could diſcover none of thoſe traces of vice, cunning, 
or vulgarity of which Sir Solomon Muſhroom had 


himſelf expreſſed his fear, and taught Mrs. Harley to 


3 ; — appreband, 
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pt rh this ;« lady ie Sakogs natule I 
diſpofition ; and inſtead of reproaching the child be- 
cauſe ſhe was the offspring of miſery, Her heart di- 
lated with compaſſion, and the ignorant and unpo- 
liſhed fiate in which, notwithſtanding the Colonel's | 
care, ſhe found the mind of Roſa, when compared to 
the children of her age, whoſe better fortune had | 
placed them at an earlier period under her excellent 
_ tuition, excited the ſtrongeſt defire in her to make up, | 


by a double proportion of attention, for the time the 
„ eee 


CHAP. XI. * 
4 way to get married, and an  agrecoble frei 


: Ar \ the White-Horſe, 8 or miſchance Was 
working for Mrs. Betty in a manner ſne had not dared 
to hope: the dinner was, as ſhe directed, ordered and 
provided there; but it was agreed among her relations 
this family meal ſhould be eaten at her ſiſter s, leſt an 
event that happened the ſame N N make 
them all melancholy. | 

 _ This event was no other than the eng 

death of old Parker. 5 


John 


Ss 


. Ht ao io ee. Rs. ea 


And 
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John had formerly hinted a diftant with to become, 
one day or other,” landlord of the houſe in which he 
was born; but though that with had not ceaſed one 


| hour to occupy the head and heart of his fellow-ſer- 
_ vant, it had not a ſecond time entered his own. If 


indeed there was one place on the face of the earth 
more diſagreeable to John at this moment than ano- 


ther, it was preciſely that where he underſtood, as 
ſoon as he entered the village, he was come down to 


ſettle in. The matter had been brought to ſuch a cer- 


tainty by Mrs. Betty and all her confidants, that every 


body he met ſhook hands, and withed the new land- 
lord, as they called him, ſucceſs. 

Surpriſe tied his tongue; he eſcaped from the 
crowd, and walked towards Mount Pleaſant, to meet 
the chaiſe, and communicate the 3 to Mrs. 


Betty. 


« Dead l' cried the damſel; and is he really dead 2 * 
is old Parker then gone at laſt ? well, I fee nothing at 


all ſurpriſing in the matter. 


8 Not in death, Mrs. Betty; tis the common lot, 


it is 


— be end, 


cc Will come when it will come. 

4 Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
«© The valiant never tate of death but once; 
And 8 
46. he that cuts off twenty years cf life, 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. 


* 7 But 
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But what ſurpriſes me is the invention of this little 
village, where I think 
66 _. - Slander Ives vpon fucceſfion, | 

1 vs houſed, where it once gets poſſe ſſion. 9 

Betty's beert beat; this was the moſt important 
minute of her life; and after collecting her ſpĩrits and 
memory, the replied, That was the only thing ſhe 

„ What ?”” aſk=d John, with aſtoniſument. 

To be houſed, replied the; © this is no time o 
ſtan ſhi!l7 ſhally; did not our good dear maſter, God 
bleſs him OI | e 

Ay, Mrs. Betty, we who knew him may well 
. ſo, in ſpite of the flander of this curſed village. 

rs. Betty bit her lip; and having got over the 
Fs i ILot ſoftened her voice when ſhe mentioned her 
mafter, went on. : 

& Did not chlir dear maſter beg and Zelte them of 
all love to ſettle? had he not moſt generouſly given 
the means? could any thing ever offer ſo lucky as the 
ſcif-ſame houſe where her dear John's father and 
mother lived aad died, and paid every body their own— 
where they had ninechildren live-born and chriſtened?ꝰ 

John's eyes grew moiſt, and Betty 'threw her arms 
round his neck, begging him for God's ſake, and what 
was more, for her {ake, to conſider, « that a bird in 
the hand was worth two in the bag: time and 
tide ſtayed for no man; many things happened 
between — and the bp; ; * delays were e 


ous; 
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ous; he that will not when he may, when he will 
| he ſhall have nay; with a variety of other azioms 
equally appoſite ; and concluded by ſaying, that as old 
Parker died that morning, he might be buried in two 
days; they might be appraiſed in the third; go to 
London for their things the fourth; return the fifth ; 
be married the ſixth; get ſettled, and have their 
friends about them the ſeventh, which would be a 


comfortable week's work. 


John was aſtoniſhed at the fertility of thoſe ideas 


which he believed to have riſen that inftant in her 
teeming mind; and as he really could offer no other oh- 
jection to the W hite-Horte, than the tin of defamation 
againſt his maſter, of which, after all, that commo- 
dious inn might be wholly innocent, he was at a loſs 


to account for, or excuſe, a certain repugnance, and 


ſecret dread he felt of that happy ftate, from which he 
ſaw no potlibility of eſcaping ; he ventured to look 


into the eye of the fair tempter, and made a ſucceſsicks 


<ttort to flouriſh his right arm, and put bus beit leg 
forward, as he repeated, 
| « Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have 4 not heacd che fea, puff d up by wind, 
% Rage like an angry boar, chat<d with fwear ? 
«© Have | not heard great ordnance in the fla, 
„And Heaven's artillery thunder in the Ks? 
© Have I not ? on n— | 
Lord, John, interrupted Mrs. Betty, © how 
can you ſtand there OY of fights you have ſeen in 
the outlandiſh country? tis well enough Oi a winter 
| LI Evrcaungs 
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evening, when one has nothing to do; but when one 


may ſee ſo many finer ſights, and all one's on, tis ; 
quite gibberiſh : talk of lions, and bears, and thunder; yy 
Lord bleſs you! what are they to ns, Ha to the wg 
Wbite-Horſe? | f 
Ju0ohn was nonpluſed ? but after one = woke] minute's 7 
filence on the part of Mrs. Betty, and meditation on —_— 
that of her lover, he boldly anfwered, in language 
more congenial to her underſtanding, *© that fair and 
ſoftly went far; that repentance often overtoo 
ſpeed; that things done in a hurry were ſeldom £6 
well done; dead men's ſhoes never wore well be- talks: 
fore the corſe was ſhrouded ;** yes was ſooner ſaid him 
than unfaid ;** it was eaſier to do much than undo ching 
little; to marry in haſte was to repent at leiſurez*” | Ti 
and finally demanded how ſhe had left the child ? - T 
* KFiddle de dee of the child, anſwered Mrs. Betty, 4 It 
not a whit the wiſer for John's eloquence, though WM <' 


heartily provoked at his procraſtination. 
; « F ide de dee of the child! roared John; © let 
me tell you, Mrs. Betty— Py | 
Betty burſt into tears, and John's voice ſoftened. 
Let me tell you, Mrs. Betty, my dear girl, the fin 
of ingratitude! is worſe than witcheraft; and 


"6 - 


Tis called ungratefal | 2 
„ Wh unwillingneſs to pay a debt, | 
_s Winch, with a bounteous hand, was was kindly lent, 
We ral never . if we do not take care of the 
child. 8 
: 4680 Ad 
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Ll 1 how, ſaid the ſobbing 2 can we 
| wks better care of her, than by baving, as my poor 
dear maſter ſaid, a home for Miſs Roſa, and a houſe 
for Dido? for as to that old canting Succubus, Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom, 8 
„What!“ interrupted Jobim, colouring, is he 
not kind to her then ? has he? but | 
1 — Theſe old fellows 
4 Have their ingratitude in them hereditary ; 
Their blood is caked, tis cold, 
& *Tis lack of kindly warnich.“ 3 
« He kind !”” replied Mrs. Betty; yes, yes, he'll 
take care of number one; charity begins at home with 
him; what's bred in the bone you—well, I ſay no- 
thing—if maſter comes home, which pray God 
Amen! quoth John. 
<< But if he ſhould do otherways than well.“ 
It was now John's turn to ſob. | 
VWhich you know is very likely, conſidering what 
2 poor thing he is. | 
Oh ſay no more, ſay no more! My dear maſter ! 
Oh that I were with him! : 
„Thanky, Mr. John. 


There was no little ſpite in Mrs. Betty's © Thanky.“ 
i . bo 
+ Oh,” cried John, | 


6 When ſorrow comes, they come . ſpies, 
<< But in battalions.” 


«© Well, well, I have done; I am always to blame: 
but I am ſure I am no ſpy; I would not hurt a hair 
of a fellow- ſervant's head; but if maſter dieg——— 


2 | : 4. LR John 
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John could no longer reſtrain his paſſion; he curſed 
himſelf for accepting his diſcharge; lamented he had | 


not followed the kindeft of maſters and beſt of fries: 
and taxed himſelf with ingratitude; «« For ſince, 
and he ſhook his head, | | 


66 
44 To follow with allegiance 


2 a fallen lord, | — 
* Does conquer him who did his maſter conquer, 
0 . | 


But 


-" Lhrave ſben the day o wrong throus the little hole of diſcre= 


tion, and ll rife myſclt Ike a folier.” 


Betty's eyes were now opened wider than John had 
ever ſeen them ; at preſent he did not fee them at all, 
for his own were fixed on the vacant air, and he oa 
on lamenting his maſter, till he had worked himſelf 
up to a reſolution to enliſt as a recruit in the India ſer- 
vice, that he might again ſerve under his brave Co- 
lonel. | 
There was no bearing this; ; juſt as fortune. in con- 
tradiction to Shakeſpeare himfelf, came with both 
hands full: The landlord of the White-Horſe dead; 
the little throne in the bar wanting nothing but an 
occupier ; when all Mrs. Betty's friends and relations, 
which compriſed not only the inhabitants of Penry, 
but thoſe of the two or three adjoining pariſhes, had 


ſet her down as the certain envied ſucceſſor to all its 


honours; to ſee a man ſtand humming and hawing, 
I 


3 


WAH 
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talking nonſenſe out of books, about 3 winw 


: nothing hindered his being a maſter himſelf ber laſt 
, expedient - was a fit; the chaiſe topped; and the 


whole village, alarmed by her ſcreams, collected to 
offer aſſiſtance to the new landlady. 
After a decent time taken for recovery, John re- 


minded every third minute that Mis Roſa being now 


ſettled at Mount Pleaſant, and Mount Pleafant being 
but two ſhort miles from Penry, he might not only 
conſtantly viſit her iu the pretty chaiſe-cart, new 
painted, but even ſometimes bring her home, as his 
poor dear good matter wiſhed ; and confidering that 
his repugn2nce to entering into the holy ſtate of ma- 
trimony muſt give way to the neceſſity of the times, he 


fixed his eyes on Betty with a look. that had more of 


exhortation than ſmooth-tongued wooing in it, 
and fighed out 
: 06 . To wilful men, 
«© The injuries that they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchoolmaſters.” 
„ Schoolmaſters! Lord, John, good John, don't 
talk ſo wild; you are no more fitter for a fchook- 
matter than I for a parſon; beſides, there's enough of 


them there rubbiſh every Where; you ſhall be a land- 


lord, John; you forget what you ſaid once?** - 
«© No, Betty, but | 


« An habitation Liddy a and infecure 
Hach he that bu. lich on the vulgur heart.” 


«6 Vulgar : 
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2 — I am ſure — me viddy. N 


call Penry vulgar? is not there Sir Solomon Muſh- 
room's fine place? and Doctor Croak's ? and Mr. 
Quibble's that was, Squire Quibble's that is? and 


my Mrs. Feverſham ? and didn't old Parker new tile 


8 ſummer, as erer 


59 


8 


. Well, well,” faid 2 folding, inftead of 


flouriſhing his arms, 


<< There is a ſpecial Providence in the fall of a ſparrow; jf it be 


now, tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet 

and he fighed deeply, 

e the readineſs is all; fince no man---—-" 


Ready! every thing is-quite ready, interrupted _ 


| Betty, n and leading towards 


the dear White-Horſe ; << they are all waiting EV us 3 


do walk a little faſter.” 


John ſtopped. I ſee, faid he, deſcending from 


Shakeſpeare into the ſort of quotations Mrs. Belt 7 
could not miſtake, tis in vain to pull againſt the 


ſtream; he that's bern te be hanged need not far 
Water; needs muſt when the 


„ Thanky, dear John, and Betty's pretty hand 


Ropped bis mouth; no, you ſhall not call me 
names; I never called you names, and, what's more, 


never will.” 


There was a witchery in her look and voice at this 


moment which John could not reſiſt; he mended his 
1 EE pace, 


"y 
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1 and bid ber do as the pleaſed, only:to remember, | 


« _......... Our natures do purſue, 
% Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 


ES why A thirſty evil. 
remember that, Bett. 

Iwill, if I can, John. 

+ EE co P weed, wedin” | 

God forbid ! Befides, we ſhall keep good liquor. 

They were now met by Mrs. Betty's fifier, who 
joyfully conducted them to her own houſe, where they 
dined; after which ſhe made fo good an uſe of John's 

leave to do as ſhe pleaſed, and her friends were io 
ready to give her every aſſiſtance, that the bargain was 
ſtruck, and all matters ſo ſettled, that, according to 
the letter of her arrangement, ſhe had the pleaſure of 
topping the landlady, with her friends about her, on 
the Sunday following. 

The purchaſe-money for the leaſe and Forde 
being all paid down in hard guineas, which Betty 
thought looked more ſubftantial than fooliſh bits of 
paper, eſtabliſhed the reſponſibilty of the new land- 
lord ; and the filver ſalts, caſters, tea-pot, milk-ewer, 
| ſpoons, &c. went no ſmall way towards _— the 


Character of his wife. 


The landlady's oftentatious dif play of all her riches 
was meant to prove her own great deſerts, while her 

huſband confidered the public exhibition of them as a 
grateful acknowledgment of his maſter's generofity. 
But the country folk, who are feldom deficient in 
WG mother's 


| - . 
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mother's wit, and who. in veneral perfectly de 
the Dutch proverb of ⸗ Nothing for nathing, ſmoked - 


a jeſt; for though, in contradiction to the favourite 
axiom of that ſage people, they had ſeen Colonel Bu- 
hanun circulate fo much money among themſelves for 

nothing, or which is next to nothing, a few ** Bleſs 

Four honours, and thanks, it was as plain as the ſun 


at noontide, that the landlady of the White -Horſe had 


made her huſband's fortune. 


Mrs. Brown, who thought of little but e = 
and increaſing her conſequence, affected to confider the: . 
White-Horſe as a dear bargain, doubled the purchaſe- 
money, and generally finaled with, ** God knew, hun- 
dreds foon went; a truth none of her confidents pre- 


teaded to diſpute. The only myſtery in her caſe was 
not how the hundreds went, but how they came; 


and Harry, the under butler at Muſhroom-place, who, 


though he had, in the village phraſe, kept company 


with Betty off and on three or four years, was too' 
true a copy of his betters to talk of marriage, had the 
willow preſented to him by one of his fellow-ſervants, 


while all the reſt felicitated his miraculous * 
from the honourable order of antlers. 


Sunday. the proudeſt day Mrs. Brown, the new 


landlady of the Waite-Horlſe, had ever ſeen, when ſhe 
fat at the head of her own table, receiving the con- 


gratulations of her friends, at length paſſed; and 
Monday was the day of triumph to her huſband, as it - 


ſaw him drefled in a handſome plain brown coat, 


| ſeated 
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ſeated i in we new painted chaife-cart 3 loaded 
with cakes, fweet-meats, and the fineſt fruits in featon 
for Miſs Buhanun; and a neat japan caſe, which, 
being in his own keeping, had eſcaped the lynx eyes 
of his wife, containing, beſides ſome fine liqueurs, two 
bottles of otta of roſes for the Governeſs. 

Had Mrs. Brown kaown how highly dames of U ton 
value, and how liberally they pay for this ſame otta 
of roſes, the firſt queſtion of, who ruled at the White- 

| Horle, might have been that hour determined; and 
though ignorant of the value, it was with infinite re- 
juctance the ſaw it put into the cart; but our land- 
lord pulled cut the cambric frill of his ſhirt, proudly 
mounted his carriage, with Dido by his nude, and 
whipping off in the midſt of her expottulatory regrets, 
reached Mount Pleaſant in the conſcious joy of obey= 
ing the commands of his matter, benefactor, ang 


friend.. | 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom, in expectation of the little 
beggar's rejection at Mount Pleaſant, and naturally 
_ concluding both maid and child would return to him, 
choſe to wait the event in London. The firſt dey 
having paſſed, he ſuppoſed Mrs. Betty had ſtopped at 
Penry to viſit her friends. The ſame concluſion made 
him eaſy the three ſucceeding ones; but when a 
fourth, fifth, and fixth alſo paſſed, his mind mifgave 
him that all was not in the train he withed. 
Merrily rung the Penry bells all Sunday ; - the bride- 
| groom landlord had given the ringers a leg of mutton 
aud 
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and plum-pudding,, with ks of amber. Sir ir Solo- 
mon looked out of his carriage window, and ſaw Mrs. 
Betty, dreſſed in virgin white, ſeated in the bar of the 
White-Horſe, and favours in all the bats doffed to the 
lord of the manor ; he pulled the N and out 


came landlord and landlady Brown. 
John bluſhed ; Betty ſimpered. 


The lord of the manor preſumed he might with 


them joy ; and how was Mits Roſa ? 


Mr. Brown was aſhamed to ſay ſhe had been at 


ſchool near a week without his enquiring after her. 


Mrs. Brown wondered Mr. Brown would be fo 
filly; no news was good news all the world over; 


ſhe had left Miſs quite pleaſed and happy. 


Sir Solomon, having flattered himſelf they had kept 
the child to witneſs their auſpicious nuptials, was fo 
| overpowered with this agreeable information, that he 

could not D ſpeak; he nodded to -s en 


vants to go on. 


Mrs. Brown, who abated no lota of the notability 
of her new character, followed with curtfies to the 
ground, hoping his honour would continue his fa- 


yours to the White-Horſe. 


Again the check was e Sir Solomon ſtam- 
mered, Why, why, what, what you, are you-? 
The landlady, an pleaſe yo honour. 


ther low yes: 


Ano- 
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Sir 3 glanced a e eye at fide, who, 
ſo reminded, advanced with his landlord's bow. 
Sir Solomon was monftrous glad they were his 
neighbours; but then again he was monſtrous forry 
oo they had- been ſo haſty ; feared they were taken 
in; withed they had conſulted him. 
Penetrated by that with, in which he half cl 
John was on the point of raiſing his hand to his head; 
but a ſmart pull by the ficeve from his wife prevented 
ſo egregious a miſtake. = i 
„So we ſhould, ſaid the pertly; but ſartain of 
your honour's friendſhip, and being very buſy, did 
not think of troubling your honour. | 
Jou are always right, Mrs.—a—a— 
<« Brown, an pleaſe your honour.?? 
Right, Brown; good even, Mrs. Brown; go 
on. And the carriage proceeded to Muſhroom 
Place. = 
Conſidering what the readers do know, and what 
they do not know, it was wonderful with what philo- 
ſophy Sir Solomon Muſhroom took his coffee at 
home, after ſuch a double diſappointment and morti- 
fication ; tis true, he had a trifling head-ach, raved 
at the houſekeeper, curſed the butler, and was on the 
point of actually diſmiſſing his valet ; but recovered 
himſelf ſufficiently to drive his phaeton to Mount 
Pleaſant next day. 
Before the lord of the manor's clepant carriage 


could approach conveniently to Mrs. Harley's gate, 


IF 
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its lading; and in the parlour he encountered the 
landlord himſelf, with a moiſt cheek, talking to Roſa. 
Poor Sir Solomon ! was there no end to his vexa- 
tion? While he thought he could manage the ſervants 
of bis abſent friend, juſt as ſuited his own intereſt and 


pleaſure, he only held them in contempt ; but for ſuch 


low creatures to intrude themſelves into fituations 


which claſhed with his will and pleaſure, was pre- 


ſumption that juſtly incurred his invetcrate hatred. - 


Having brougat himſelf to conſider the aſſociating a 
beggar with his nieces as a ſcandalous degradation to 


himſelf, he had uſed every effort art could ſuggeſt to 
prevent what had nevertheleſs happened. 


He had taken infinite pains to perſuade Mrs. Har- 
ley he wiſhed her to do, what at the ſame time he 


uſed all the ſophiſtry his great powers could ſupply, 


to convince her was improper to be done: here too he 


was foiled ; and had he dared to trifle with the known 
integrity that had counteracted his deſign, the remo- 
val of the Miſs Muſhrooms would have been the in- 
ſtantaneous conſequence. 


No three beings on earth could be, at this moment, 5 


more obnoxious to bim than thoſe whom it was ne⸗ 


ceſſary he ſhould affect to regard with kindneſs. 
When our landlord waswnnounced, Roſa was put- 

ting the filk into Mrs. Harley's 
giving her a long biſtory of Dido's good qualities. 


his groom was obliged to remove the new painted 
chaiſe· cart belonging to landlord Brown, jutt eaſed of 


ing-needle, and 


John 


not 


but 
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John had feaſted + +ulaptonatihs on the „ 
his own heart, till, from being elated, he had become 
ſad ; tears were in his eyes when he tied bis horſe's 
head to Mrs. Harley's gate, and the ſound of Roſa's 
voice, ſpeaking of Dido, made them run over. 

Dido flew to Roſa, and Roſa flew to John, cluns | 
roung his neck, aſked queſtion after queſtion about 
papa, without waiting for an anſwer ; and the mo- 
ment her frock-was filled with his preſents, ran away, 
followed by Da in ſearch of her friend, Miſs 
Bawſky. 

Mr. Brown would not fit, and 2 0 not ſpeak; he 
preſented the India caſe, which Mrs. Harley declined 
accepting. | 

It was my maſter's, 3 ſaid he, my 
dear honoured maſter, whoſe heart 

« But take him on all in all, I ſhall not look upon his Ike again; 
and why ſhould ſuch a poor ignorant fellow as me 
talk about Hit heart; he is the fineſt commander in 
the army; he led his men to glory; yes, led them; 
he was always firſt in the poſt of danger; ah, how 
many a hard day and night of —_ have I feen him 
bear without flinching ! 


CC His nature is too nobl- for the world; 
He would not flatter Neptune for h.s Trident, 
| << Cr Jove for his power to thunder. 
not but | 

„ He hath a tear for pity, and 2 hand 

66 Open as day for melt ng charity; 

but he diſcharged ine; he took another ſervant !** - 
Mrs. 


= = = 
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the plain ſimple language of grateful affection, free 
from that art of which the Knight had accuſed him; 


in a ſoothing accent. 


Mrs. Harley ; do you think it would have been 


of a lady. 
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Mrs. Harley was all attention. Mr. Brown ſpoke 


but her faith in the repreſentations of the great man 
had continued to decreaſe from: the hour Roſa EIA 


her houſe. | 
« And why, Sir, were you diſcharged? ſaid ſhe, 


« Diſcharged, Madam; no, 1 beg your rand F 
can never be diſchar Zed from doing my duty; my 5 
maſter loved that poor dear little, hem hem; — was 
fond, very fond of Miſs Buhanun ;—ſhe—ſhe— | 

« Yes, yes, cm Mrs. Harley ; « ] katy 
underftand all fie is — |" | 

Mr. Brown looked ſurpriſed. 

J know her claims on Colonel Buhanun, con- 
tinued Mrs. Harley. | 

„And pray, Madam, who could be ſo buſy as to 
inform you? aſked landlord Brown. | | 

<« Sir Solomon Muſhroom, to be ſure,” anſwered 


proper to recommend a child like this to ſuch a ſchool 
as mine, without informing me of —_ particular | 
concerning her? 

Mr. New put on his bat, though in the preſence ' 


«© Why, look you, Madam,” ſaid he, as to what 
is proper to be done, in regard to ſuch a ſchool as 
your's, I kgow nothing about it; but I always thought 
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it not proper S a gentleman to break his word; T 
never do; nor my Colonel never did; it is a mean- 
neſs in a gentleman, and a vice in a private. 

« Life every man holds dear ; but the brave man - 

66 Holds honour far more precious dear than life."* 
Having once ſaid he would take care of that pretty 
young gentleman, Mr. Horace, my Colonel will be 
ſure to keep his word; but as to this Sir Solomon, it 
is quite another thing ; I heard him promiſe, but 


4 Promiſing is the very ar of the time; it 3 
pectation; 8 


and his was made with 
« The ſeeming truth Is N put on, 
4e T* entrap the wiſeſt; 
ſuch men, 
C Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
.<« Too intricate t'unlooſe; . och —— 

Mrs. Harley, who was not quite ſo familiar with, 
nor perhaps ſo enamoured of Shakeſpeare, interrupted 
John, by aſking what Sir Solomon had promiſed. 

« Why, Madam, he anſwered, in a firm voice, 
© he promiſed, nay, he ſwore, he would not tell any 
body, not even his own nieces, her play-fellows, any 
thing apout, about her, Miſs Roſa ; Sir Solomon is a 
great man; more's the pity ; but he's no chang 
though he is ſo proud, and 

« Small things make baſe men proud ; 
however, vne cannot waſh the blackamoor white ; fo 
I ſhan't ſay any more about bim | 


ce * An bose ul: ſpeeds bed, being olainly told 
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« My maſter, as he aid, and it was one of the laſt 


things he did ſay, changed the nature of my ſervice on 
purpoſe, if the worſt came to the worſt, that Miſs Roſa 
might have a friend and a home. God bleſs her, ſhe 


cannot want either, if ſhe has juſtice, fer 
Landlord Brown was i'th' talking vein, 


77 and 


Mrs. Harley not in cue for further interruption; but 


on Roſa's entering, he took off his hat, and the tears 
ſtood on his cheeks, when, as before ſaid, Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom was ſhewn in. | 

Whatever doubts might yet remain on the mind of 
Mrs. Harley, reſpecting Sir Solomon's intention to 
deceive her, were entirely done away by the manner 
of his accoſting the landlord and her pupil; the frank 
and friendly appearance he put on to the former, and 
the fondneſs he affected for the latter, coſt him, ſhe 
plainly perceived, ſome pains to aſſume; nor was ſhe 


more impoſed on by the exceſs of his civility to her- 


felf ;,—the whiſpering compliment, on-her having con- 
quered her prejudice, had more in it of concealed 
malice than the approbation his pliant features wore; 


and although the utmoſt of her penetration could not 
fathom a motive for ſuch blended cruelty and deceit, 


the felt all the warmth of her heart, which inJeed was 
the very ſeat of benevolent kindneſs, intereſted for the 
little prattling Roſa, who, ſeated on Sir Solomon's 
Knee, was recounting all the little occurrences of the 
ſchool. 5 
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"Mu: Brown, to 3 it was now idly dme 
to pay any reſpect to the Lord. of the Manor, haſtened 
to his chaiſe- cart; and Sir Solomon, having fignified 

his intention of taking the Miſs Muſhrooms home to 


Cine, left Roſa wondering he did not take her alſo; 


and mounting his phaeton, paſſed the humbler vehicle 


ot our friend Brien with ſuch velocity, as to threaten 


its deſtruction; and at the ſame moment, touching his 
hat with an air of utmoſt condeſcenſion, he faid, 
« What! met again, landlord.*? 

. << Je. replied John, who had with 2 | 
* key his ſeat 


ry acquaints ; a man with ſtrange bed-fellows,”* 


CHAP. xIn. 


De 22 Mz 45. 8 


I. 


Mas. HARLEY'S private obſervations and re- 
flections on the conduct of Sir Solomon Mutſhroom, 
reverſed all the preſent ſchemes of that profound poli- 
tician; Roſa became ſtationary in her favour, and 
every hour increaſed the attachment of her a 

Miſs Berri 5 : 
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Elinor Bawſky, as we have ſaid, was the von ie 
of the whole houſe; but, notwithſtanding the atten- 


tion of the governeſs and her teachers, ſne was an in- 


corrigible; ſhe would work plain work for the fa- 
mily from the governeſs to the kitchen maid; run any 


where for any body; hop through a country dance, 
and put her partners out in a reel ; but had no voice 


or ear for muſic ; no taſte for drawing ; wrote a ſad 


ſcrawl ; and was, in ſpite of all the care and entreaties 
cf the teachers, not only a bad, but vulgar orthogra» 


phiſt. 


So entirely impoſſible was it indeed to make her 


_ miſtreſs of a ſingle accompliſhment, that Mrs. Harley, 
though ſhe tenderly loved her, entreated Doctor Croak 
to remove her to ſome other ſchool, in hope change of 


inſtruct:on might produce improvement in the pupil. 
This the D would not hear of; he conſidered 


Mount Pleafant as the beſt air near the. metropolis; 
and though no doubt her improvement might be of 
importance, life and health were his principal anxieties 


in regard to her. It was indeed not poſſible for the 
moſt doating parents to be more ſolicitous to preſerve 
the health and affections of the moſt darling child, 


than Doctor Croak and Mrs. Bawiſky were of this 


their reputed niece. The world indeed did ſay, but 
what will it not ſay ? Leaving therefore the naughty 
world, we introduce the more accompliſhed, but leſs 
amiable, Miſs Muſhrooms to o our readers. 
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Theſe young ladies, who were born heirefles, and 
will move in an elevated ſphere of life, were each bleſſ- 
ed with a certain ſhare of perſonal beauty. 

Charlotte, the eldeſt, now entering her ſeventeenth 
rear, a tall, genteel, well-made girl, with what is called 
lleepy blue eyes, light brown hair, regular features, 
Ind a fine complexion, though a little disfigured by 
large obſtinate freckles, was the favourite of Sir So- 


lomon. - 

Maria, juſt turned of fifteen, was ſhorter, and in- 
© dcbted to her ftay-maker for concealment of a little 
defect in her ſhape; but her face was much more 
beautiful than her ſiſter s, and ſhe had a greater ſhare 
of vivacity ; ; her eyes were alſo blue, but lively and 
piercing ; her eye-brows and hair were more dark, 
and her complexion as fair, and perfectly clear; both 
bad good teeth, and remarkable fine hands and arms. 

They had been early told they were great beauties 
and great fortunes, and they were ordered to attend to 
the fine accompliſhments, becauſe they would have a 
tight to expect to be Peereſſes. Thus inſtructed, no 
wonder they aſſumed a ſuperiority that rendered them 5 
liizuſting to the young ladies, their companions, or 
taat no care and attention could correct their inborn 
errors 3 more eſpecially as thoſe very errors were, by 
the ill-judging Sir 0 conſtrued into their op- 
poſite virtues. 

He conſidered the intolerable 3 which . 


them diſguſting to others, as omens of future great=- 
1 | nets ; 
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ws; and the fearful 1 nile that e every 


The 
àct in his preſence, as proofs of dutiful acquieſcence were | 
to his will, and reſpect to his authority. + TeCELVe 


Sir Solomon Muſhrocm's whole life was a myſtery portra 

the world could not unravel : the young ladies, we Ml 1212 p 

| have been deſcribing as his neces, were in fact his na- Eve 
© tural daughters, by a woman of low birth and vulgar Wl wom- 
manners, with whom, in ſome former ſcenes of his bar int 
extraordinary hiſtory, he had cohabited, but from Ml ton hs 
whom he had been long ſeparated, obliging her to ac-M hich. 
_ 'cept a ſcanty; pittance for her ſubſiſtence, ſubject to eis tt 
all the caprice of tyranny and upſtart pride. v7 5K nenced 
The woman did not want ſpirit, and ſhe poſſeſſed a fe- w. 
more than common degree of cunning ; — had the ex- which 
erted either, the vain man muſt have acceded to any 5 dou 


terms ſhe demanded ; but he, in that caſe, ſwore to MW vourab 
abandon her children; and, on the contrary, if the carry © 
conducted herſelf property, he 3 to ſettle them WM froy tl 
ſplendidly. * ; future? 
Proud of her daughters and * attainments, and diſhcul 
looking forward to the period when he could no from th 
longer threaten her with a deſertion of his own chil- MM gratefu 
dren; when the rank they ſhould be placed in would be That 
permanent; when the might affſert her maternal W diſpute: 
claims; thus threatened, and thus promiſed, ſhe con- and cor 
ſented to give up the titie of mother, and aſſume we return C 

__  humbler one of nurſe, 0 dernels, 
| 0 to fear 

2 | | 2 be real att: 


# 


-_ 
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The L taken at a very = 3 from mn 

were placed at Mount Pleaſant,” where, while they 
received the ufual ſchool inſtructions, their difpotitions 
portrayed a moſt unamiable mizture of their father's 
rein pride, and their mother's low cunmng. 

Every receſs of the ſchool they paſſed at Muſh- 
om- place . during the two laſt of which, the fami- 
lar intercourſe between them and Mr. Horace Little- 
ton had improved into a partiality. on their fide, 
which, though not underſtood by the unconſcious 
cir's themſelves, was quickly perceived by the expe- 
nenced father, who, having no conception of thoſe 
fne-wrought feelings which revolt from advantages 
which the confidence of innocence might offer, made 
no doubt but Horace would avail himſelf of fo fa- 
rourable an opportunity, and lay a fettled plan to 
carry off his favourite daughter; and ſo not only de- 
ſtroy the fabric on which he had reſalved to found the 
future grandeur of his family, hut involve him in many 
difficulties. We. have ſeen how his mind was reliexed 
from theſe vexatious ideas, and we have yet to fee his 

grateful returns for that relief. 

That Sir Solomon loved his childeen,. is not to be 


diſputed ; but the auſtere manner in Which he treated 


and commanded them, was ill calculated to cheriſh a 
return of natural affection. All the ſoft ſprings of ten- 
derneſs, ſympathy, and filial love were kept fubject 
to fear and intereſt, the two moſt potent enemies to 
real attachment; while, on the contrary, the mutual, 
5 M 3 chough 
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thou Ta ftolen, exchange of corn bound th 
unknowingly to their mother, who, under the cha- 
rater of nurſe, was ſuffered to ſee them, by the good 
offices of Mrs. Harley's houſekeeper, notwithſtanding 
Sir Svlomen's prohibition. To her they imparted all 
their little grievances, and from her they received 
| fuch conſolation as would beſt reconcile them to their 
lot; and ſuch inſtructions as ſhe, from experience, 
knew were beſt adapted to retain and increaſe their 
influence over their father ; and thus were they from 
infancy initiated into the ſyſtem of pride and cunning, 
which, though in ſuch different fituations, equally 
governed Sir Solomon Muſhroom and DI 
Wright. 

They danced well, ſung a little, played a little, 


drew a little, and were indeed mediocritiſts in all female | 
accompliſhments, to many of which, Sir Solomon 


having been hitherto a perfect ſtranger, he could not 
but confider them as miraculous ſpecimens of that 
perfection which, in a 2 ſhort time, would aftonith the 


admiring world, 
They were now carried to W e for 
the expreſs purpoſe of receiving inſtruction for their 


conduct towards Roſa. 
Young as Miis Charlotte was, her heart bad re- 


ceived a gueſt which it was leſs eaſy to expel than 


Sir Solomon conceived. She turned pale at ſeeing the 


piace of Horace, at the bottom of the table, occupied 


by the ſecond ton of Mr. Quibble, the village lawyer, 
who 


PVG 
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who ſucceeded him as money-teller, account-keeper, 
and amanuenſis; * and who, if he was not fo hand- 
ſome as his N could at leaft talk ten times as 
much. 

Charlotte's colour varied every time young Quibhle 
opened his lips, and ſhe was obliged to leave the 
table, without a ſingle Ry from the politic uncle 
as to the cauſe. 

Maria talked, and talked of edi elſe but Horace; 
wondered where he was gone; why he went; when 
he would return; and, indeed, was all wonderment 
and curioſity ;. but as Sir Solomon would not, and 
Quibble dared not anſwer, the ſubject dropped at 
table, to be treaſured up between herſelf and fiſter 
for the next meeting with Dorothy; and time, which 
is the nurſe and breeder of all good, fo meliorated 
the diſeaſe it could not remedy, that, with the help of 


good nurſe, one of the young ladies ſoon became re- 


conciled to the grand plans with which their ancie 
began to dazzle them ; while the other, under ber 
ſage authority and advice, hugged a ſecret hope to 
her heart, of which even her lifter was not the con- 
fidant. | 
When the Miſs Muſhrooms returned to 3 
Pleaſant, their ſelf-conſequence was not a little raiſed 


by the comparative meanneſs of the new boarder, 
whom they now underſtood was the identical little 


beggar, of whom they had heard their uncle ſpeak ſo 
MM 4 edo. 
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contemptuouſly before any event was foreſeen that 


could poffibly connect them with ſo deſpicable an 
aſſociate, whom they ſpoke of as a diſgrace to the 


ſchool; and to do the young ladies juſtice, nothing 


could be more liberal than their communication on 
the ſubject, nor could any thing be more likely to 


mortify and diſtreſs our little heroine, had it not been 


counteracted by Mrs. Harley's forbidding the ſfubje&- 
to be mentioned in the ſchool, and by the warmth of 


her ſtaunch friend, Miſs Bawſky, who declared the 
whole ſtory was falſe ; for that ſhe knew ail Mise 
 Bubanun's family; that her uncle attended them; 
that they were all rich people, and kept their coaches: 
and as Miſs Bawſky's credit was infinitely greater than 
that of the Miſs Muſhrooms, this alſo was treaſured 


up for nurſe, and the n 2 Was * 


courſe * 


She 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Shewing Sir Solomon Muſhrooms generous mode of 

proving hamſelf a friend in need, and how the 
Beggar + is in danger of being the obje& of hes 
compaſſion. | 


| Is the meantime the little weak plant, that ſcarce 
gave hope of life, was ſhooting into perfection. Rota 
grew incredibly. fat, and her underitanding opened 
fill faſter than her ſtature increaſed : ſhe was docile, 
ingenious, and attentive; ſhe was the pride of Mrs. 
Harley, the delight of Mr. Brown, and, as a young lady 
who would have a large fortune, was a great favourite 
of the fineſt of all fine landladies, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown was indeed ſoon one of the firft ladies 
of the ſecond order at Penry ; the talked fatter than 
ever, dreſſed fine, and, in the afternoon tea way, her bar 
exhibited the genteel thing. 

Mrs. Feverſham, her old miſtreſs, 8 read 
the newſpaper there, and had more than once invited 
her to dinner; ſo that, all things conlidered, no won- 
der Mrs. Brown grew fat, and forgot one half of her 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Brown, who, poor man! was faft approach- 
* to 9 inſignificance, he being, as his ſpouſe 

M 5 aftured 
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| aſſured Mr. Harry, but half ſaved, was moft oppor- 
tunely rouſed from the bench at his door, where he 
ſipped amber, read Shakeſpeare, and meditated from 


morning till night, declaring, 
« Life was tedious as a twice told tale, 
&« Vexing the ear of a drowſy man, 


dy being choſen drill-ſerjeant to the militia, in which 


employment he -re-afſumed ſome degree of conſe- 


tapſter with the authority of one, who had, as he 
proudly faid, to teach 


c All ene Led; 
«c' Raih, inconfiderate, fiery volunteers, 
ce With ladies“ face, and dragons' ſpleens,” 


the art of looking like ſoldiers; and this n 
not only filled our landlord's time in a manner moſt 


agreeable to himſelf, but added to the importance of 
his wife. 
All this was very pleaſant, and it wanted but one 


| thing to be delectable, which was permanence ; for, 
truth to ſay, what with fine clothes, fine company, 
and fine ſervants ; for John, having been uſed to at- 
tend on a Colonel, and being now a fort of officer 
himſelf, could not ſtand oftler or farmer; and Betty 


having, even when a ſervant, been ufed to command, 
could not poſſibly, now ſhe was a landlady, wait on 


_ Herſelf. The brewer and diſtiller had called rather 


teo often for their bills, and before any letters were 


received from the Colonel, there was half a year's 
. ; — 


quence, and took his amber from the hand of his 
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rent unpaid, for which the landlord was impor- 
tunate. 

Mrs. Brown, indie herſelf offended with the fel- 
low's impertinence, waited on the Lord of the Manor, 
and, on the credit of her maſter's parting direction, re- 
queſted the loan of an hundred pounds. 

Several ſhips had arrived from India fince the ſup- 
poſed time of the Colonel's arrival there; but as no 
letters were received from him, there was more 
than an even chance that what money remained of 
his in the hands of the Knight, might be fairly con- 
| fidered as part of his own finking fund; and in that 
caſe, lending Mrs. Brown an hundred pounds would 
be giving exactly that ſum out of his own pocket—a 
thing too unreaſonable to be expected. | 
Mrs. Brown was put off from day to day, tl an the 
expected ſhips were arrived, without a line from the 
Colonel ; fo that really Sir Solomon having already 
diſburſed to fo large an amount for the girl (Miſs was 
55 already dropped), he was ſorry it was not in his 
power to ſerve Landlady Brown. | 

Mrs. Brown, reckoning on this ſupply as a certain 
fund in reſerve, had given herſelf no concern about the 
bills, was dumb with ſurpriſe and difappointment. 
Sir Solomon turned on his heel, and ſhe returned home 
to abuſe her ſpouſe, the Colonel, and the Lord of the 


Manor. 


The time paſt!” ſaid Mr. Brown mourntully, 
<< the time then indeed pat when we ſhould have 
M6 heard 
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heard from my Colonel 0 PRE is * ae) he- is 

| dead 157 

Mxs. Brown 9 Dead!“ ec ſhe ; 

2 6 and I dare ſay, 1 

dead, he * us HANES four-or e | 
pounds at | 

_—_— ay not, ſaid Joh; aur; We and I 

neither expect nor defire it. 

Mrs. Brown fired up, well diſpoſed to call} the 

point, when ſhe was interrupted by the entrance of 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom, who, though he had left her 
an hour before with little ceremon 5, and leſs good- 

humour, was now full of ſmiles, and even jocular. | 
Mrs. Brown looked ſullen, and her huſband for- 

_ rowful, but neither ſpoke. 1 

Sir Solomon however did ſpeak, and very much to 
the purpoſe too; he would, in the firſt place, advance 

any money they wanted; he was going to fetch his 


nieces and Miſs Buhanun to paſs a few days at the 


Place; and, laſtly, he had that inſtant received a 
packet from Colonel Buhanun, in which were in 
cloſes, beſides his own, letters for Maſs Roſas for Mrs. 
Harley, and for Nr. Brown. 

Our landlord toſſcd off a claſs of brandy, and gave | 
a loud huzza. 
Sir Solomon preſented the letter to Mrs. 2 
who, according to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, was in the act 
of breaking the ſeal, when her kuſband ſnapped it 
from * and retired to Bis favourite beach to peruſe it. 

- Such - 


— 
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Such a flagrant innovation of the rules of the houſe 
would not have eſcaped a warm reſentment, had not 
a ſlip of paper, which dropped from the letter While 
Mr. Bron was weeping, or, in his wife's witty 
phraſe, blubbering over it, been picked up | by Mrs. 
Feverſham as ſhe. was pafſing the door, which proved 
to be a draft on Sir Solomon Muſhroom for 150. in 
fayour of John and Elizabeth Brown. 

Our landlord was taken ill; he was obliged to lie 
down. The landlady ied ſhe would have a new 
rich filk cotlequo gown and coat againſt next ſummer. 
Sir Solomon was jocular ; the country men winked at 

each other; -the bills were paid; and Landlady Brown 
was a greater perſonage than ever. 

Again were the good ſtars of Roſa predominant ; 
with the letter came packages of rich gold and filver 
mullins, two pieces of which were addreſſed to Mrs. 
Harley, the reſt to be divided between Roſa and her 
young friends the Miſs Muſhrooms. Hence the reader 
will penetrate the motives for the ſudden invitation to 
Muſhroom- place. 

The Colonel's letters were ſhort, but every line 
| breathed that ſoul of benevolence which graced every 
action of his life. He beſought Mrs. Harley to love 
Roſa, and he beſought Roſa to love him; avowed 
his continued intention to make her his heireſs, and 
charged her to render herſelf worthy that intention. 

Miſs Buhanun anſwered his letter in French, which 
he particularly withed ber to cultivate; and Mrs. 

2B > 3 M = Harley 
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r 


nefs a heart like his was capable of receiving; for 


that, in perfon and mind, he would not probably 


meet the equal of bis protegee. 


I bree ſucceffive years brought renewed proofs of 
the ftability of Colonel Buhanun's affection and ge- 
nerofity ; during which time our heroine was a con- 


fant viſiter at Muſhroom-place. 

Sir Solomon kept the Miſs Muſhrooms at Mi 
Harley*s till it was proper to introduce them into the 
world; and the young ladies, not having received 


counter inſtructions, were ſo fond of Miſs Buhanun, | 
as to be jealous of her TN attachment to Min 


Bawſky. 


As Miſs Charlotte was now, however, turned of 8 


eighteen, and her ſiſter ſeventeen, as they were as tall 
and as handſome as he ever expected to ſee them, he 
began to think of a FINE to uſher them nth oy 


tee] life. 


Mrs. Feverſham, the widow, of whom we have 


before ſpoken, had been young and bandſome; it was 


her firſt defire to continue always ſo. 
She bad a ſhowy kintl of flippant wit about her, 


which paſſed on ſuch judges as Sir Solomon Muſh- 
room for good ſenſe ; ſhe had ſeen fome good com- 


pany, and talked of more; her paſſion for dreſs and 
pleaſure was the torment of her exiſtence, as her in- 


come, notwithitanding ſome ſmall acquiſitions ſince 


the 
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the death of her * was too contracted to allow 
that diſplay of taſte in either, of which the boaſted. 

This lady Sir Solomon ſelected for the important 
poſt of chaprone to his co-heirefles ; and his propoſals 
were accepted with the moſt flattering avidity. 

Next to being a beauty and a wit, it was Mrs. 
Feverſham's hobby to be the adviſer and patroneſs of 
the embarraſſed and diſtreſſed of all deſcriptions ; the 
was the privy-counſellor of Mrs. Brown ; and indeed © 
the monopoly of ſo uſefub a perſon was no ſmall in- 
jury to the village. 

As ſoon as Mrs. Feverſham could © TI her pri- 
vate affairs, ſhe removed to the Place, to receive the 
Miſs Muſhrooms, with whom Sir Solomon declared 
his intention of making the tour of England, to teach 

them ſomething of life before he ſhewed them in 
London; and preparations were making for this im- 
portant buſineſs, under the direction of the oracle, 
Mrs. Feverſham, while Sir Solomon waited the ar- 
rival of an India packet, as Mifs Buhanun, who was 
now permitted to call him guardian, was very anxious 
to receive her. letters before he ſet off on a journey, 
which he expected would keep him out four months. 

Nor, was Mrs. Brown a jot leſs anxious for this 
ſame packet. The Colonel's generoſity, fo far from 
rendering this managing perſon thrifty, was the 

ſource of improvidence in her, and 1 in 
her huſband. 


John 
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John was by this time a perfect Boniface. If his 
clean frilled ſhirt and ſaow white ſpatterdathes were 
in order for drill-day—if he could read his Shakeſpeare 
in peace, and unload his chaiſe- cart at Mount Pleaſant 


1 every Monday, he never interfered in the manage= - 


ment of the houſe, except indeed there happened to 


be a top of bad amber; in which caſe Mrs. Brown 


| herſelf was obliged to take ſhelter from the ſtorm. 


Well, after waiting week after week, it was "5 | 


moured the expected packet was loft; and as all the 
other homeward-bound ſhips were arrived, the day 
was fixed for the commencement of the tour, and all 
hope of letters from India this year given up. © 

Mrs. Brown, in expectation of the uſual remittance, 


had put off her brewer and diſtiller till now, when, 
though they would be very forry to inconvenience 
Mrs. Brown, yet as money was ſo ſcarce, and their 


profits ſo ſmall, ſhe could do ſo no longer, again 
waited on Sir Solomon with the old ftory of bor- 


Towing an hundred pounds, which the Knight dared 


not refuſe, left ſome miracle might immediately over- 
take him with letters from India ;—he however took 
| the precaution of having the leaſe of the White-Horſe 
afigned for his ſecurity, in caſe of accidents, which, 
as Mrs. Brown ſaid, ſhe knew could not happen, ſhe 


_ readily complied with; and Sir Solomon Muſhroom, | 
his two heireſſes, and their e with a hes 


retinue, ſet off on a their tour. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XV. 
return 10 the Boarding-Schoel. 


| Miss BAWSK V, whoſe attachment to our heroine 
bid defiance to time or change of circumſtance, was, 
to her infinite regret, now on the point of . 
Mount Pleaſant. 

Doctor Croak, whaſe ſoaring . Was ſupported 
God knew how, had lately laid down a large ſum of 
money for the buſineſs of a practitioner of the f 
eminence in the city. The Doctor might fay of his 
thouſands as Mrs. Brown did of her hundreds, that 
they ſoon went; but the myſtery fill was, how they 
came. He took the houſe and furniture of the gen- 
tleman he ſucceeded, as they ſtood ; converted his 
chariot in o a handſome coach; hired a ſecond foot= 
man; and though he retained his villa at Peary, and 
kept a journeyman there, reſided principally in Wal- 
brook, where Mrs. ER choſe Mifs ſhould ace - 
company them. | | 

We hope the reader has not forgot chat Doctor 
Croak had a ſon ; that ſon, though he dared not ſhew 
himſelf in his father's fine houſe, though be never 
| approached nearer his elegant carriage than the coach» 
houſe door, and though his name was never mens 

nf NO _ tioned 
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tioned in the family, was yet alive, in poſſeſſion of all 


his faculties; and it is a neceſſary, but painful taſk, 


at this period of the hiſtory, to retrace the conduct of 
his unnatural father, under the influence of his chere * 


amie. 5 


The boy had been :ndulged, bs ls children are 
generally indulged, by his fond unhappy mother. 
When old Mrs. Croak took on her the management of 
her ſon's houſe, ſhe would alſo have managed her 
grandſon, had ſhe been permitted ſo to do ; but there 
Was a ſpirit of contradiction in the Doctor, which 

muſt have 4 ſubject to work on; and becauſe the boy 
really wanted correction „ he determined nobody ſhould 


give it him. 


Thus went on old J 1 and young J ackey, till 


Jackey was naturally both knave and fool. 


that delicate lady, Mrs. Bawſky, left her elevated 
a fituation at Southampton, to take the reins of govern- 
ment in her own hand at Doctor Croak's ; - when, 
among other grand diſcoveries, it came out poor 
He was 


ſent to boarding-ſchool, and, after having been ſpotled 


by blind indulgence at home, ordered to be kept under 


ſevere diſcipline ;—in-his father's houſe, when per- 


deſpiſed as an idiot. 


mitted to come there, he was beat for a dunce, and 


Mrs. Bawiſky” s nerves were too irritable to bear 
him in her preſence ; he was therefore conſigned to a 


corner by the kitchen fire, where he was careſſed and 


n 
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beat as the whim took the 2 en a 1 
to whom he could appeal or complain. 5 
Doctor Croak, among many other cruel inſults, 
was in the habit of upbraiding his old mother with 
the folly that had fo often robbed the round and found 
fund to ſupply his extravagance, which he told her 
was the ſource of all his errors and misfortunes ; and 
it was perhaps to preſerve his own ſon from a fimilar 
evil, that he never allowed him a halfpenny in his 


pocket. 


The child, thus Ae from the little gratifications 
and luxuries in which other boys were indulged, once 
watched an opportunity, and ſtole a penny from the 
coachman, for which he was on the point of being 
tied up and unmercifully flogged, when the arrival of 
his uncle, the farmer Doctor, procured a fort of reſpite 
from all his miſeries, and got his puniſhment miti- 
gated, like capital offences in Scotland, by a ſentence 
of baniſhment. 

The honeſt uncle, who was conſidered as a fool at by 
| his wiſe brother, fancied there was, in the atrocities 
of his nephew, leſs of fault than misfortune ; nor had 
Mrs. Bawſky's orations on that ſubject any other ef= 
fect than to remind him e was not a mother. He 
offered to take the young culprit with him to Eſſex ; 
an offer ſo acceptable to the Doctor, that he in his 
turn, of his own accord, offered to pay ten whole 
guineas per year for the boy's board, till he ſhould 
gain {kill and ſtrength to hold the plough, when, 

233 


| | This agreement ratified, Jackey cheerfully walked 
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as he then would be able to earn his own keep, it 


would be but fair the ten guineas per year ſhould 


down to Eſſex, by the fide of his uncle's horſe, now: 
and then getting a lift behind, while bis father 
W 
of Penry. 


But although AY Jak jogged on very comfort- 
ably with his uncle and grandmother in Eſſex, there 


were three people in Penry he was often anx ous to 

ſee; theſe were a poor barber, who had married Mrs. 
Dr. Croak's maid, and, with his wife, proved their 
regard for the mother's memory, by innumerable acts 
af kindneſs to her child; and Elinor Bawſky, who, in 


whatever relation ſhe ſtood to him, whether ſiſter or . 
couſin, returned the affection he bore her with intereſt, 


ſhared her pocket-money with him when, under cover 


of the night, he walked to his friend the barber s, 
which he often contrived to do, and there ſtayed con- 


cealed till the next night; when he returned to Eſſex. 


Miſs Bawſky went home every Saturday, and re- ; 


mained there til Monday ; fo that, as ſhe walked 


about the village when and where the pleaſed, her in- 


terviews with young Croak were who'ly unſuſpected; 
theſe clandeſtine meetings began in innocent and 


childiſh affection, increaſed in intereſt as they grew 
up, and on that account, as well as parting with _ 
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Roſa, Elinor was overwhelmed OY grief at the idea 
of commencing city belle. 

The removal of Doctor San was a ſevere trial to 
our heroine; it deprived her of the only friend to 
whom ſhe was in the habit of confiding that grief, and 
thoſe mortifications which reſulted from a clear re- 
collection of the miſery from which her pg had 
relieved her. 

Miss Bawſky was now in her MR and, 
act g the advantage in height over Rofa at 
the commencement of their acquaintance, the latter 
was now full half a head the talleſt. . 

Miſs Bawſky's growth had indeef} ſet to be of the 
Jufty ſhort middle fize ; Roſa was tall, flim, and light 
as a, goſſamer; ſhe had out-grown- all the defects in 
her form, which was now remarkably elegant and 
graceful ; her face could not improve, except the 
beautiful colour that often animated it, without be- 
coming ſtationary, could have been fixed; it however 
retained all its faſcinating ſoftneſs, and her eyes were 
brilliancy itſelf; her hands and arms, formed with the 
exacteſt Tyminetry, were, like her face and neck, den- 
cately fair, and beautifully contraſted with the "dark 
cheſnut hair that hung in ringlets to her waiſt, and 
ſhaded her fair forehead. * 

Such was the exterior of the miterable outcaſt 
Charity had reſcued from the dunghill on which it 
was caſt; and ſuch, no 188 would be the N 

| formation 
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formation of many ther deplorable Chen, were 


there hearts to make the trial. | 
It was Mrs. Harley's maxim, that the moſt equi- 


table and politic laws are > ode which are, enforced by 
example. 


Nothing, ſhe would ſay, *« i 24s with 


ſo much ardour, or completed with ſo much zeal, as 
where the road to obedience lies through imitation ;*? 
and ſhe was particularly careful to engage ſuch Jadies 


to affiſt in her ſchool, as ſhe could offer to her Pub | 
for example and imitation. 


Under the care of ſuch a woman, Miſe Buhanun, 


with the beſt of diſpoſitions, quick perception, reten- 


tive memory, ftrong judgment, and. docile genivs, 
could not fail of being an object of general eſteem and 


| admiration. Her voice was melody corrected by ſen- 
ſibility ; there were no notes in it that raiſed wonder, 
nor any that did not inſpire a ſoft delight. 


She played 
with great execution both the harp and piano forte; 


ſpoke the Italian like an Engliſh lady, and French + 
like a Parifian. She drew with taſte, painted to 
pleaſe. thoſe friends to whom ſhe preſented her little : 
performances; and though the preſent mode of edu- 
cation foars above the ſteel bar, Roſa Was a moſt 
delicate artiſt at her needle. 


The misfortune of her origin 1 was among the num 


ber of thoſe events which the mercy and wiſdom of , 
the Omnipotent change to bleſſings. 


Conſcious of 


her early deficiencies, nothing could exceed the dili- 
— | BT | _ gence. 
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gence a her application ; and w ith this vifireffing ca 
mortifying recollection ever prefling on her memory, 
a ſenſe of religious gratitude blended with, and even 
ſuperſeded, that veneration which the felt for him, 
whoſe benevolence had wrought fo happy a change in 
her fate. 

But with fo many reaſons, and ſuch a Sfpoltica to 
be content, a ſecret grief preyed on her mind, which 
ſhe could only confide to Miſs Bawſky. 
I bhe Colonel, notwithftanding he had left fo hand- 
ſome a depoſit in the hands of Sir Solomon Muh- 
room, had accompanied every packet from India with 
elegant preſents for her pocket, beſides commuſhans, 
ſent by his acquaintance, to order faſhionable trinkets 
from the firſt. jewellers; a watch, pearl bracelets, 
lockets, &c. were added to her wardrobe, which in 
quantity and quality ſpoke the generoſity of the donor, 
and were -equally valuable - — ſhe had but one with 
ungratified ; that one, however, conftantly preyed on 
her mind, and clouded her moſt brilliant protpects. 

In poſſeſſion of all the elegancies, and all the com- 
forts of liſe, Roſa remembered the had a mother, whio, 
if living, was probably in want of bread, and groan 
ing in unpitied wretchedneſs. 

Miſs Bawſky had, at the expence of a few white 
fibs, contradicted the reports circulated in the ſchool 
by the Miſs Muſhrooms, and eftablithed Rofa's great 
family, who were, ſhe proteſted, all grand people, 
and kept their coaches, which, as her credit wes a 
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| Httle better than that of her proud ſchool companions, / 
was implicitly believed; but though an impulſe, to 
Which even Roſa was not ſuperior, and which the 
author will not pretend to explain, had prevented her - 
contradicting it, ſhe neither was, nor wiſhed to. be * 


= ceived herſelf. _, 


Elinor was the faithful and ſympathizing PS 24 | 


of all her recollections and regrets; and the g ood- 


natured ſolicitude ſhe not only expreſſed, but felt, to 
draw the thoughts of her young friend from the mi- 


ſerable paſt to the happy preſent, was continually 


exerted; but Roſa, who had been taught to know, 
that while wiſdom was the attainment of life, the 
exerciſe of domeſtic duty, and the practice of virtue 


were the buſineſs of it, recurred to her wretched pa- 
rent, in the midſt of profufion, and in the STO of all 


her 1 innocent enjoyments. 3 
* Ah, Elinor !*? ſhe would fay, TY mean, nay,” , 


and her cheeks burned at the humbling recollection, 


abandoned as ſhe may be, is ſhe not my mother ? 
have I not alſo a father equality wretched ? ? and can a 
child who abounds, whoſe wWilhes are anticipated, 

ſurrounded by ſuperfluitics—can the, ought the'to be 
happy while the miſerable authors of her being are 


pining, perhaps expiring for want 25» 


A s her underſtanding matured, the filial 10 810 


to hear of, to relieve, and, it * reclaim her 
5 increaſed. c 
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It is true, that the ſeries of famine, miſery, and 
almoſt every deſcription of wretchedneſs, ſhe had ſuf- 
fered with theſe parents, particularly her mother, 


| which perpetually recurred to her thoughts, were 


unmixed with inſtances of their parental tenderneſs; 
her exiſtence had, on the contrary, reſembled the 


cc Beggar's wife's nephew, now ſtarved and now beaten, 
ce Who longing to eat, feared himielf ſhould be eaten; 


but her idea of filial duty was in character. with the 


ſtrict morality of her principles, pure and refined ; 


the failure of duty in others was no exemption to 
her; the recollected not how little. in every ſenſe the 


owed her parents; it was enough to cloud the ſhort 


ſunſhine of her happy ſituation, that ſuch beings were 
in exiſtence, languiſhing in poverty, or ſuffering more 
than poverty in the effects of their irregular and in- 


temperate courſe of life. 


The generous warmth of Miss Bawſky inſpired 


more than ſympathy—ſhe was a fellow-ſufferer in all 


Roſa's anxiety. 

Well,“ ſaid ſhe, one day, after exerting al her 
wiſdom and eloquence to comfort her companion, 
you are fretting about your mother; you who, as 
you read to my Governeſs, can make philoſophy of 
every thing, and every thing PO ONE while 1, 
who have ten times the cauſe——"? 

Lou Elinor ! you cauſe !*” 

<6 Why pray now, Roſa, can you, or any one elſe, 
ſay I have not more reaſon to fret? 


VOL bs — | « My 
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«© My dear Elinor, you have not; you have friends, 


natural friends, to love, to protect you. 
«© May be fo, and may be not; for God kad 


where my poor parents grow, or whether I ever had 


any. I think if I had a mother, I ought to love her; 


but as to my aunt Bawſky, as ſome ſay, or mamma, 


as others will affert, if J have a drop of her blood in 


my veins, it 1s rebellious and unnatural; and,I do 


: really believe, if I were. ſure I ſhould never ſee her 
again, I ſhould not ſhed a ſingle tear. All poor 


Jack's miſery is owing to her; every body ſays what 
a pretty delicate boy he was, and how fond his own 
mamma was of him. Think, Roſa, what cauſe poor 
Jackey Croak has to fret !—he loſt a mother too, a 


a good and a fond mother; Oh if you was to hear 


how ſhe begged that ugly man, my uncle, as he is 
called (I hate him as bad as my aunt Bawſky), to 


be kind to her child, and he promiſed he would; but 
Jam ſure aunt Bawſky's foul and his are kindred - 


only he muſt be more wicked, becaule he neglects his 


- own child, and cares not where the poor boy hides 
himſelf, ſo that he be out of his ſight. Think of 
that, Roſa! for a man to hate his own child As to 


aunt, ſhe never had a child, and ſo you know ſhe can 
know nothing about what his poor mamma felt when 
ſhe was dying. 1 am * feel it EE oiten my 
3 | 

Report, as Mis by faid, and as Mrs. Betty 


Clark had long before alſo ſaid, did certainly differ in 
| __— | 
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reſpect to the relation in which the young lady ſtood 
to Doctor Croak and Madam Bawſky ; but theſe e- 
ports were not received at Mount Pleaſant, and Rofa, 
who had never before heard a ſingle doubt reſpecting 
it, was not more ſurpriſed on that account, than dif- 
pleaſed at the freedom and diſreſpect with Which 
Elinor, for the firſt time in her hearing, treated people 
who were cenſured for their exceffive indulgence of 
her. She mildly remonſtrated on her injuſtice, and 
reproved her for the cold, and even angratef ul, ſenti- 
ments that had eſcaped her. | 

Elinor” was drowned in tears; ſhe was on every 
other occaſion ready to kiſs the rod of friendly re- 
proof, but nothing could convince her it was in na- 
ture for an honeſt man to beat his own mother, and 
negle& his own ſon; nor that any good woman 
would make herſelf an affociate in ſuch unnatural and 
abhorrent acts, whom the law of God nor man did not 
oblige to adopt his principle and conduct. | 

Roſa could not therefore quite convince Elinor the 
was wrong, nor could Elinor perſuade Roſa the was 
right; but her reſpect to principles ſo uniformly juſt 
and pure, and to the ſuperior underitanding of the 
young reprover, much more than her own conviction, 
induced her to give up the point. | 

The reciprocal exchange of affection and confidence 
between theſe amiable girls increaſed as their minds 
expanded ; they grew as <* cherries on one ſtalk, 
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he more endeared to each other, , perhaps, £ * N 


different diſpoſitions. 
Elinor ſaw every thing in Roſa hy 9 * to 
reſpect; ſhe looked up to her on all occaſions; her 


5 opinion was the oracle by which, ſaving the one in- 


ſtance we have now mentioned, ſhe was governed; 


and her example ſuch as ſhe conceived it perfection to 


follow ; and her own diſpoſition having in it a fulneſs 
of the milk of human kindneſs, without an atom of 


envy or gall towards any of God's creatures, except 


the enemies of poor Jackey, the moſt unbounded af- 


fection attached itſelf to a being ſo amiable and worthy | 


to be loved as Roſa. 


Roſa, on her part, ſaw in Elinor all that natural 


glow of benevolent kindneſs, that unſpotted inte- 


_ ority, that grateful warmth and unaſſuming modeſty, | 
with which a pure mind would come from the hand. 
of the Creator, did his wiſdom ordain that beings, ſo 
far advanced in reaſon, ſhould be ſent immediately i 
from his immaculate preſence into a world very dif- 


ferently peopled ;—ſuch a heart as Elinor's would have 


bound Roſa's to her, without the claims of early : 
obligation and unremitted zeal for her welfare; and 
their friendſhip was founded on, and cheriſhed by ſen- 


timents, no change of time or circumſtance could 
alter. | 


The removal of Miſs Bawſky 8 ſchool, at 2 


period when the loſs of the India packet left Roſa in 


luch need of conſolation; when the war was ſaid to 
be 
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e inte dey 3 from the Colo- 
nel's known intrepidity of character, it might be na- 
turally expected that he would be as forward in dan- 
ger, as high in honour; Alas! faid Roſa, *is 
this a time to loſe my friend ?** | 


CHAP. XVI. 


Great news ſrom beyond ſca— the Beggar"s downfall, 
3 Een Brows at nn. end. | 


Armin was not merely the _ 
of Roſa's dejected mind; Mrs. Harley herſelf trem- 
bled for her young pupil at the moment ſhe was en- 
deavouring to ;nhice her with fortitude ; and when 
Miſs Bawſky proteſted at parting, Roſa Buhanun 
ſhould always ſhare her fortune, the good woman 
fighed voluntarily + at the 9 that ſhe * 
need it. 

Mrs. Feverſham, all in n high * high feather, 
and high ſpirit, called with Miſs Muſhrooms to take 
leave of Mrs. Harley, juſt at the time when her mind 
was ſaddened by Roſa's increaſing melancholy, and her 
own countenance portrayed a langour, which ſat ill 
N 3 on 
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Mrs. Harley s looks mounted Mrs. W | 
her third hobby, which dreſs and rouge had entirely | 


beat out of the field. She adviſed, conſoled, and pro- 
feſſed eternal regard; repeated ſtanza after ſtanza of 


poetry, applicable, as ſne thought, to the feeling of 
her auditors, in one breath, and in the next proteſted 
againſt borrowed or book wit; hated quotations, then 


quoted at the end of every ſentence; talked of the 
divine inſpiration of poetry, declared he often felt it, 


and, ſeeing Miſs Buhanun paſs the window, made a 


| ſudden tranſition from the beauty of the mind to that 
_ of the perſon; aſked who that ſweet girl was, and 


running to the glaſs, defired the young ladies would 


2 how exactly the contour of that charming girt's 


ce reſembled her own; but obſerving the il E concealed 


| Seer, added, ] mean in the intereſt of it. 

While Mrs. Feverſham was thus amuſing her com- 
panions, and expoſing herſelf, it firack Mrs. Harley, 
that the folly for which ſhe was ſo much ridiculed, of 
affecting to patronize and adviſe, might at this time 
be turned to the advantage of Miſs Buhanun; and ſhe 
requeſicd to ſay fix words to her in another apart- 
ment, to which ſhe led the way. 

Mrs. Feverſham, tottering ad the wi red, _ 
yellow orgaments of her head, followed with all poſ- 


fible alacrity, and, as was uſual with her, 3 


the vanity of dreſs for the oſtentation of feeling, the 
inſtant 


on a face where 8 FR had 8 dwells 
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inſtant Mrs. Harley told her it was in her power in- 
finitely to oblige her, and ſerve the young lady who 
had been ſo juſtly the object of her admiration. 

Nothing on earth could make her ſo happy; 
where could the go? what could the ſay 2 what 
could ſhe do?“ 

Mrs. Harley, for the firſt time, hinted her fears 
that Colonel Buhanun had not eſcaped the carnage 

of Seringapatam, rumou:s of which had reached 
Britain. 

„ Colonel Buhanun l' e Mrs. Feverſham ; 
„ what has that pretty creature to do with him ? 
ſurely that cannot be the little ky beggar he took 
out of the ſtreets !*?. 

Mrs. Harley, ſmiling, anſwered it was be hk 
and added, if the Colonel was dead without pro- 
viding for ber, it were en better ſhe had * 
left there. 

% Heavens! cried Mrs. Feverſham, ** ho you 
terrify me; poor thing, the is extremely beautiful; I 
had juſt ſuch a noſe when I was a girl? but what can 
I do? thall I break the affecting news to her, and 
beg her not to grieve? ſhall I go to London, and 
make inquiries at the India-houſe ? or thall I" 

Mrs. Harley perfectly underſtood the character ef 
the lady with whom the was converſing ; who the 
knew was in the habit of making a thouſand. warm 
and OC ENY of friendſhip to diſtreſſed people, 
1.1 .- "8H . 


at the _ time that it was totally out of her powers 


make one of the thouſand good. 


Mrs. Harley reſpected the ſource from whence her 
candour might ſpring ; allowed ſuch zeal, though vi- 


fionary, might be ſincere; and fearing her next offer 


would be to go to Seringapatam, and there inform 
Herſelf of the real ſtate of affairs, which, however well- 
diſpoſed ſhe miglit be, it would not have been very poſ- 


fble to execute, ſhe interrupted her at the third 
4 ſhall I, by an explanation of the mode in which 


ſhe had an idea Miſs Buhanun might be benefited, 


without giving her half the trouble ſhe ſeemed in- | 


clined to take. 


Mrs. Brown poſitively inſiſted that the Colonel left 


his will with Sir Solomon Muſhroom ; that gentleman 
had however been remarkable taciturn on the ſub- 
ject, although Mrs. Harley had often, and particularly 


SSS 


ing it. 


Every bill he had lately paid her for Mic Buhanun 


was followed with a fighing declaration it was his own 
money, and parted with for the ſake of his beloved 
Horace. i 

Now as Mrs. Harley knew Jon . that dear 


youth had appeared to be; as, notwithſtanding the 


profuſion of expence in which Sir Solomon indulged 
his nieces, for ſuch ſhe thought them, ſne alſo knew 
the dear, and very dear value he ſet on his guineas ; 
he had ſtrong doubts my theſe hints, like thoſe he had 
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once before wed her with, originated in an in- 
tereſt more near, as well as dear, than Horace, and 


feared that ſelf was at the bottom of all. She was the 


laſt woman on tarth to fuſpect that in another the 
would abhor to be guilty of herſelf; but ſhe had ſeen 


a great deal of human nature, had ſighed at its depra- 


_ vity, and prayed for its reformation; and being once 
alarmed at the duplicity of Sir Solomon's conduct in 
one inſtance, and his extreme caution and reſerve in 
another, where reſerve anfwered no one good purpoſe ; 
| ſhe had propoſed and rejected ſcheme after ſcheme, to 
get at the truth, before it ſhould become abſolutely 


neceffary, till it ſtruck her Mrs. Feverſham 3 be 


of eſſential ſervi ice. 


To truſt that lady by halves, was to make an enemy 


of one whoſe friendſhip might be of importance; the 


therefore diſcloſed in confidence every corroborating 


circumſtance that had led to her preſent ſuſpicions, . 


and left to her own diſcretion the means to come at a 
truth in which ſo amiable and Wy a girl Was ng 


peculiar] y intereſted. 


Every fibre of Mrs. Feverſham's heart ſhe 3 


was in a flame; ſhe inſtantly adopted the intereſt of 
Miſs Buhanun, inp in Mrs. Harley's doubts, and 
promiſed, though ſhe could not now digeſt a proper 
plan, to get at the truth; that is, whether there was, 
or was not a will, in which was implicated the proof 
of—whether there was, as Mrs. Brown infifted, or was 


N 5 not, 


8 
* 


not, as Sir Sidi declared, a * . 
Colonel Buhanunꝭꝰs in his poſſeſſion. <> % 


So promiſed Mrs. Feverſham, and fo at that mo- 
ment the intended to perform; for ſhe was then 
mounted on the little ambling hobby that took his 


gentle courſe, carrying his rider ſafe up hill and down 


mill, as feeling and good-humour pointed; but the 
inftant the entered Muſhroom-place, there were, the 
two rampant hobbies,” wit and beauty, waiting to 
pPrance away with their thoughtleſs rider wherever 


ſhew and vanity led; and fo Mifs Buhanun and the 


will were forgotten, nor once returned to her recok 


lection till, after travelling poſt over Great Britain, 
for improvement of taſte, as they were returning 
through Penry, to Muſhroom-place, the appearance 
of John Brown, with flapped hat, and dirty linen, 
without his Shakeſpeare, and Mrs. Brown, with tears 


in her eyes, drew from the Knight, that Colonel 


Buhanun's name had at loft reached Leadenhall-Street, 


u iſie Iii of the brave men who were n 


ringapatam. 


Mrs. Feverſham, a ſhe had ſaid a million of 


witty things, and though, being ſhowily dreſſed, the 
had, to her infinite gratification, been deſcribed as 


«© one of the young ladies, diſmounted in a moment, 
bluſhed at the recollection of the non- performance f 
her promiſe, and forthwith ſetting about the amende 


Aue. anſwered the 3 in the common lady- 
5 55555 1 
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n rn queſtion, vedich at the fame 


time implied a rejoinder. | 
„Well, Sir Solomon, did Mrs. n 
you have his will?“ 8 
Sir Solomon's * was alſo an interrogtion 
« Have I? | 
+ 66 "8 to be ſure, the Colonel Ong EY 


ing. - 
«© Indeed! and Pray. "wp pretty lady, who -told 
you ſo? 


When Sir Solon Muſhroom paid court to Mes. 
Feverſham's wit, ſhe was his good lady; when it 
ſuited him to r ſhe was his 

pretty lady. | | 

„Who, why, Mrs.— no, I forget ka 

Mrs. Feverſham corrected hevſelf, and bit-hertongue 
as ſoon as Mrs. had eſcaped her. 

« Mrs. "Ronny I 3 en : 

6 No.” | | 

«6 _ Harley: * 

66 No. N 

« The viel then—little—what- 3 call | her be 

„ Who?? demanded Mrs. nn in an ace 
cent of diſguſt and ſerpriſe. | 
My uncle means Miſs Buhanun, I dhre ay, 
joined Miſs Muſhroom... | 

«© Oh, he does; well then, Sir Solomon, it was 
not her neither ; it was all the world, and all che 
world believes it. 


N 6 « Why 
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8 © W Why th a my nab, do ſo "4 clita me from 
this inſtance, as on all future occaſions, to ſet down 


all the world for a body that may be groſsly miſtaken ; 


for be aſſured, I have no will, nor do I believe tbe 
Colonel ever made one; and, to tell you another ſe- 


cret, which all the world is very welcome to, I do not 
think he had any thing to bequeath at his death ; he 
was too profuſe when living. 

Oh the poor child! exclaimed Mrs. F cating 


e What, with that exceſſive delicacy and nn 5 


face, will ſhe do? 1 
5 never could diſcover her lice delicacy,” 


ſaid Miſs —— drawing the glove off her own 


white hand. 


And as to her face, joined her ſiſter, * Tak furs 


ie is too pale to be called beautiful. 


Whatever ſhe is, 12 Sir Solomon, the muſt 


now get her on bread.” 5 
£6 ?Tis impoſſible, Sir,” replied Mrs. 3 
« She muſt ſtarve then, or return to her ori- 
ginal trade of begging; one ſuch a fool as Colonel 
Buhanun is quite enough for one century. 


The great gates of Muſhroom- place were now ' 
thrown open to receive the liege lord; and his ſplendid 


retinue were followed cloſe by 8 and landlady 


Brown, the relatives and acquaintance of the latter, 


and as many of the villagers as dared, under pretence 


of intereſt in their affair, be ſo bold as to enter the 


precincts of the great houſe, PER, 


ga & op 
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Mr. ew, anner to cuſtom of four years eſta- 
bliſhment, now puſhed in before his wife. Two let- 
ters, with black ſeals, lay on the table in the great 
hall, where Sir Solomon always tranſacted public 
buſineſs, and where, to tell the reader a ſecret, he had 
directed them to be placed. | 
Pleaſe your honour, ſaid Mr. Brown, in a voice 

convulſed with ſorrow, & ] made bold to come and 
aſk——” Mr. Brown ſtopped; a rifing in the 

throat prevented his ſaying what he came to aſk. 
What would nerghbour Brown with to know ?** 
ſaid Sir Solomon, calmly, breaking one of the black 
ſeals. 

Mrs. Brown now got into her place before her haf 
band; and as he could nf, and as ſhe could ſpeak, after 
a low curtſey and expectant fimper, ſaid, ſhe and her 
good man waited on his honour to know about his 
honour, their late OE s will. ä 
Away! away! woman, landlord 
Brown, in a voice that ſhook the lofty roof ; I want 
no will; I want only to aſk to know if his honour— 
Sir Solomon is fure—if he is certain—if there is no 
hope if my maſter——— __ 

Again poor Brown was ſtopped by k his hae 

Sir Solomon, having run through his letters, gave 
one to Mr. Brown, as an anſwer to his half-uttered 
queſtion, and the other to his wife, as a final end to 
her ſolicitude about the will. 
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TIS —— 


eyes induced Mrs. Feverſham to offer herſelf as clerk 


on the occaſion; and he, with a ſort of half baw, 
Having accepted eee e | 


a e ee . 


WIE Me . hos omere Sao Solomon Muſhroom, 
ain of his majcfies rect onerebel Perlement men the 


humbel petegſiun of Fame Buchan fra North 
Breeton. po On = 


<< PLES WOR ONER, 


; aloe ttm yer inns apa actved | : 
ances mair untul mine ane lond wi ane erm bleiſſed be 


 Gode for aw hes gudenefs, reet fair ame ai tull enforme 


For onere, my gude maiſter Colonel Buhanun fele dede 


by my ſeed wi mony a bleedy wound, ai need na tele 


ye his onere was a mon o mickle courage, an mickle 
- . -onere, ah wae es me, hes pure unworthy ſervant tull ha 

. leeved tull bring hame fic heavy teedings, ai dinna ken | 
hoo et was, but when the canon ball tuk of mine erm, 
_— a yy eee 5 


pherſon, oor furgon, wha wig weel mine aunty 


Meg when ſhe tuke cherge of oor lairds bairn, tuke me 


frae the blady felde, an noo wi muckle kindneſs ſent 
me hame - 5 3 A 


RD 60 Ye 


Mr, 1 —— 


1 8. 5 3 
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* aw ſhoore I dinna negla& to mak mickle 
enquirie aboot mi pure maifter, but the deil himfel 
cud na lee aboon groond en thaut hote lond ane Gay 
efter he was dede; ah twad mak yor hert blede tull 
ſpeer hoo mony bonny ſeots lad lees en the curſed 
grood leeken doges, an ſae mi pure Colonel cud na get 
a creeſten cofein, ai dinna doot but hes mad a wull, an 
ef ſae petteeſhon yor onere for my legecy tull aſſeeſt me 
hame tull aberdeen, an ail be boonden tull yor onere 
nere tull ſpeke tull ther oners the diraftors for a fma 
allooance for mine erm, thaut ai ma gang to Scotland 
| an dee en peace en mine ane lond, an yor petecthoner 
wull be boonden to pray for yor onere tull dethe 


© JAMES BUCKAN,"" 


Mrs. Brown thanked God ſhe could write and read 
written hand; yet as Madam Feverſham was a fine 
ſcholar, and ſhe was all over tremblation, the begged 
that lady would read the other letter alſo, which the 
very obligingly did as follows : . 


9 
6 | —ꝛ 


» a=, 


As I have had the honour to tranſmit to you ſe- 
veral packets from Colonel Buhanun, in India, take 
the liberty of requeſting you will inform me who are 
his executors, as ſome papers of a private nature have 
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come to bd eb deliver to them 
only. I recollect the laſt time J had the pleaſure to ſee 
that brave and worthy man, which was at Bath ſoon 
after his arrival in England, having ſome converſation 


with him reſpecting a will, which I took the liberty 
of hinting was, in his uncertain ſtate of health, a ne- 


ceſſary precaution ; his anſwer was, a worthy, an 
honeſt, and a brave man, is my heir at law; he will 


find enough to pay him for his trouble, if he takes 
any; if not, the company are my heirs; I haveſwora _ 


nexrer to do an act of kindneſs to one of my kindred— 
IJ fhall make no will.. From this circumſtance, I 

4 preſume he died inteſtate. There certainly is great 
property both in India and England; as you may pro- 
bably know. If you are acquainted with the perſon - 
he alluded to, I ſhall thank you to favour me with his 
addreſs ; and am, | 


- 


J. BARLOW.”? 


ry 


A dead filence followed the reading this letter, 
which was broken by Sir Solomon. 
So you ſee, Madam, addreſſing Mrs. Feverſham, 
gal the world do not believe Colonel Buhanun left a 
Will with me.” 
But I believe it, 1 it,” faid Mere. 
Brown, ready to burſt with vexation; and my huf- 


Sir, your humble ſervant, = = 
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W are you, John? John — ohn 83 
vrhere is my huſband? poor filly man, gone to grieve 
for his maſter ] ſuppoſe ; but however, that's neither 
here nor I he witneſſed the will, and will make his 
affida vi. 

„What is the woman talking of? Will your huſs 

band ſwear he witnefſed the a of a will to me? 
No, 1 don't ſay that, but——"" 

% But what, woman ? I tell you I have no will, 
ſo let me hear no more of this; if you or your col» 
leagues dare aſperſe my character, I will puniſh you 
with the utmoſt rigour of the law. 

As the word colleague conveyed a meaning every 
follower of the landlord and landlady into the great 
hall of Muſhroom-place choſe to take to theraſelves, 
they unanimouſly declared the thing was plain as the 
noſe in a man's face; that it was great aſſurance in 
Mrs. Brown to doubt the word of the Lord of the 
Manor; it was a clear caſe the blackamoor Colonel 
made no will; and ſo Mrs. Brown, being known to be 
in debt, and, as they wiſely ſaid, «© her laſt cow having 
calved, they dropped off, leaving the poor difap= 

pointed landlady to purſue her folitary path back to 
the White-Horſe, unattended «by a ſingle aunt, couſin, 
or acquaintance. : 

* Whereis my 3 * ſaid Mrs. Brown, ſeat- 
ing herſelf in the bar, ready to fink with paſſiom. 


He had got up on the outfide of one of the long 


. the waiter faid. 
3 
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« What has ws tc his foolith bead-movr 2*' 
_exclaimed ſhe; << gone to W 


well that Sir Solomon i- 
< What **? ſaid the waiter. 


* A great rogue, between you and me; Sam; he 
has as * got my en as ] fit here 1 | 


4 My poor hdband and I, I know, EO ROT WY 


vided for.” 


« Ay, ay, faid the oftler, who was on the liſten 
to beer all about the will, and winking at Sam; 


„ every body knows the blackamoor n had a 
great regard for you—he was a nice one. 
Mrs. Brown liked neither wink nor interruption ; £ 
me bid Will Oſtler mind his own bufineſs. N 
4 do, I do, Miſtreſs, replied Will ; and hap it 


would be quite as well if other folks minded their s, 


 Inftead of running nos e n 
ſea - but light come, light go. 


Mrs. Brown was more angry and ca | 


but both Sam and Will left her to—7refleFion—and it 
was now, for the firft time, the found the preſence of 
Ker buſband effential towards managing affairs at the 


White-Horſe. Where,” ſaid the, fretfully, . can 


he have taken his ſappy head? 


EB 0 
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— XVII. 


Showing the a MES ant Trial 
me, fo 


Tur mac e of Colonel Buhanun's death, 
though conveyed in the moſt delicate, and even doubt- - 
ful manner, had nearly determined the e 
Roſa. 

Mrs. Harley heard from Mrs. F „ that there 
actually was no will; and ſhe had already received in- 
timation from Mo that as Sir Solomon 
was making out an account of his diſburſements, to 
produce as a ſet off againft any demand that might be 
made on him by the Colonel's executor on account of 
his dear Horace, he wiſhed her to ſend him ber bills 
to the end of the preſent quarter; after which time he 
ſhould not conſider himſelf as bound to her for any 
future ſupport of Roſa Wilkins. 

Had Mrs. Harley wanted inclination to treat the 
poor unprotected girl with unbounded tenderneſs and 
reſpect, theſe circumſtances could not fail to inſpire it; 
no ſyllable paſſed her lips, or thoſe of any of her fa- 
mily, reſpecting future proſpects; every accent Raſa 
heard was in ſympathy's footiang tone, and every 
word literally * ſweet as honey. 


Ma. 
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Mrs. * 2G "SITE? 5 As going to London in 
vain ſearch of her huſband ; having found out Buchan _ 
and his © ane erm; having enquired at every place, 


ol every body who knew him; having advertiſed him 


with a minute defcription of his perſon and apparel, 
| without the leaſt ſucceſs, returned, half diſtracted, to 
Penry, and immediately drove her chaiſe-cart to 


Mount Pleaſant, obſerving, as ſhe got in, how W 


t wanted new painting. : 

On being ſhewn in to Miſs 3 thinking ſhe 

had a right to unburthen her grief to one who was ſo 

deeply intereſted in the ſame cauſe, ſhe ſoon filled the 

gentle boſom of the mourning Roſa, not only with her 
cares, but freſh and unexpected ones of her own. 


Mrs. Harley, though ſhe haſtened to join them as 
ſoon as ſhe was informed of Mrs. Brown's arrival, was 


too late to prevent the voluble woman's free commu- 
nication; but as the pale and penſive cheek of Roſa 
ſeemed more the effect of grief and ſurpriſe at the 
myſterious abſence of Mr. Brown, for whom ſhe al- 


ways expreſſed a fincere regard, than any new forrow 
of her own, the good governeſs ſat down a patient 


auditor of all the boiſterous grief of the poor landlady, 
who recapitulated a long lift of the virtues of her ab- 
| ſent help-mate, which ſhe ſeemed to have juſt diſ- 

covered, with her conjectures and fears as to the cauſe 
and effect of his leaving Penry ; from which Mrs. 
| Harley learned, to her great concern, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the liberality of the lamented Colonel, affairs 


at 
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at the White-Horſe were in a. terribly 1 ſtate: 
ſhe however whiſpered her 120 | 

Miſs Buhanun. | 
Mrs. Brown coloured, conſcious the caution was 
too late ; but as it was a maxim with her never to ac- 
cuſe herſelf, ſhe took a haſty leave, declaring, if the 
heard nothing of her poor dear huſband in a week, 
ſhe would again fearch London and all the world over. 

Mrs. Harley had aſſiſted to adorn the mind of our 
heroine, but the was not acquainted with all the na- 
tive ſtrength it derived from its own innate elegant and 
delicate relources ; the had dreaded more to inform 
her of the Colonel's neglect to provide for her than of - 
his death; but her precautions, though honourable to 
| herſelf, were needleis to her pupil. 

Sweet indeed to Rofa had been the uſes of adverſity : 
by continually dwelling on recollections a leſs rig ht 
turned mind would have ſtrove to repel, ſhe had ritzn 
ſuperior to falſe ſhame; all the miſery to which the 
had once been expoſed, and which ſhe had accuſtomed 
herſ-if to retrace, appeared to her to retult from the 
evil propenſities and bad conduct of her wretched 
mother; and at the time when preſent happineſs more 
| ſtrongly marked the contraſt of pait diſtreis; when 
her heart glowed with affectionate gratitude to ber 
benefactor ; when confidence in, and rehgaation to 
the will of Providence, ſucceeded every retroſpe& of 
the happy turn in her fate, ſhe humbled herſelf before 
God, and prayed, if it ſhould pleaſe Him to return her 
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„ her mind . retain ĩts pure 


dignity, and not fink with her fortunes. The remem- 
brance of her mother never failed to inſpire her with a 


mixture of tender regret and horror; and no evil ap- 
peared to her ſo dreadful as a depraved heart Poverty 


ſhe allowed to be a misfortune, but vice only was de- 


grading; and ſhe did not fear to encounter the one, 


ſo that ſhe might eſcape the other. She knew all ſhe 


had been, and felt what ſhe now was; her principles, | 
education, and talents were real goods of which her 


former deficiencies taught her the preſent value. 


The benevolent delicacy of Mrs. Harley was uni- 


form; ſhe had tenaciouſly avoided all pecuniary ſub- 
jects; and Roſa, in that reſpect, was a mere ſuckling. 


The Colonel ſaid he would take care of her, and ſhe | 
would as ſoon have doubted hey own exiſtence as his 


word. 


From ſuch a ſtate of happy FER to be at her | 
age at once ſunk from affluence to poverty, without 


one natural friend to ſuſtain or confole her, was 
enough to ſhake the ſtror geſt mind; and as the author 
has nowiſh to make her keroine © a faultleſs monſter the 
world never faw,”” ſhe confeſſes, though her fortitude 


was unſhaken, ſhe deeply regretted the change in her 
proſpects; yet on comparing what they fill were, to 


what they might have been, her ſerenity returned, a 


. faint glow overſpread her pale countenance, and while 


Mrs. Brown blamed every body but herſelf for the 


c and was equally 


boiſterous 


F 982 2 


ate 


vena both in her ht and 2 Rota 

endeavoured to inſpire her with the hope that animated. 
her own heart, and vainly exerted all her powers of 
perſuaſion, to prevail on. her to wait the Jipentations 
of Providence with patience. 

Mrs. Brown was hardly gone, when Miss "Os 
ruſhed in, and, claſping Roſa in her arms, condoled 
with her on her loſs; and, immediately adverting to the 
Colonel's neglect, proteſted, whatever might be her 
deftiny, ſhe would ſhare it with her friend. | 
Mrs. Harley's uneaſy look could not eſcape Roſa ; 
ſhe kifſed the hand the extended to her, and immeck- 
ately, without the leaſt hei'tation, entered on a ſubject + 
which appeared much more painful to her friends than 
to herſelf. 

Mrs. Harley, who was ſubje& to gout, had lady 
been enquiring for another lady to add to the number 
of her teachers, and only waited till one ſhould offer, 

worthy to rank with the amiable women r in 

her employ. 

| Rofa knew herſelf commas to the fituation, and 
offered to fill it not in the language of ſolicitation, of 
diſtreſs, nor humiliation, but with a frank and juft 


confidence that the arrangement would be mutually 
beneficial. 

Mrs. Harley felt the greatneſs of mind that actuated 
her conduct in ſuch a trying moment, and anfwered 
her in the ſame open ſtyle; the bargain was immedi- 
_ ately _ as one of reciprocal advantage, without 

| acknowledgments 
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= 6 "RA on the one part, e 
the other; and Miſs Buhanun took her ſeat at the tea- 


table, relieved, to the infinite joy of Mrs. Harley, from 


a thouſand painful circumſtances that muſt have at- 
tended ſuch an arrangement, between people leſs at- 


tached to each other, and leſs at peace with themſelves. 
When Roſa recurred to paſt ſcenes, how eaſy in- 
deed was it to reconcile herſelf to a lot, that, in com- 
pariſon to what ſne might have been, was luxury; 


when ſhe reflected that her fine education and perſe- 


vering ſpirits were an actual treaſure in her own in- 
diſputable pofſcffion, dependant on nothing but the 
retention ef her faculties, and the good health ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed; and that while upheld by conſcious innocence, 
ſhe was certain of a decent ſubſiſtence, her heart 


ſprang in thankful gratitude to Him who 1s alike the 


parent of the prince and beggar. 


This right turn of mind prevented all the regrets _ 
that might elſe have ſoured her temper, injured her 


health, and left her a tax on the charity of het friends, 


inſtead of retaining the power of obliging where ſne | 


was obliged, and ſupporting both ber own pos and 
conſequence. 


Pride, when it _ no better 3 thats EX= 


ternal or temporary advantages, is ſo difficult to be 
fubdued, that in weak minds we often ſee deſperation 


miſnamed fortitude ; mortified regret dwindle into 


mean deſpondence; and minds where grace, elegance, 
and liberality have been thought native inmates, ſunk 
| not 


= 

* 
2 
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derſtanc 
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not only into contempt, but the reverſe of all that is 

_ amiable, merely for want of one little precaution ; 
would they but eſtimate their misfortunes by a com- 
pariſon with the more wretched, inftead of the more 
happy, gratitude and reſignation would, in the firſt 
cCaſe, gild the darkeft ſcene of forrow ; in the latter, 
ah! what of envy, difcontent, preſumption, miſery, 
and deſpair, will it not produce. | . 

To ſay the change in Roſa's circumſtances pro- 
duced no alteration in Mrs. Harley and her ladies, 
would be to injure them : ſhe was treated with a kind 
of reſpe& more flattering even than affection; ſhe had 
hitherto been eſteemed a pattern of docile perfec- 
tion; ſhe was now looked up to as one whoſe example 
it was virtue to imitate, and whoſe misfortunes it Was 
wicked not to reſpect. 

The time ſhe had lived under the Colonel's pro- 
tection ſhe called the little holiday of her life ; the 
remembered his manner and expreſſion long after the 
had forgotten his perſon and features; and time, every 
moment of which was laudably filled, left nothing on 
her mind of the paſt, but that kind of melancholy re- 
gret which is ſometimes as pleaſing as at others fad. 

But while the object of Colonel Buhanun's affection 
was thus bappily ſettled, without wanting that home 
he was fo anxious to ſecure for her, Mrs. Brown was 
experiencing a reverſe of fortune the had neither un- 
derſtanding nor patience to endure. | 


vol. 1. TE 0 | Week 
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Week after week paſſed, and journey after journey 

was taken, without any tidings of her huſband; —her 

buſineſs fell off; debts were every day accumulating ; 

_ creditors very prefling, and money very ſhort. It is 


true, her bar was garniſhed with a number of orna- 


ts, vulgarly called ſcores, ſufficient indeed to have 
relieved her preſent diſtreſs, had they been paid; but 
the good people of Penry, who had perhaps been im- 
prudently liberal in their encouragement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, being ſome not able, and others not 


willing to come to account, ſhe had recourſe to Lawyer 


Quibble, which ſoon finiſhed her buſineſs. 5 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom's beſt drawing-room had, 


as he now choſe to think, an unfortunate af; pect down 


the two roads that fronted the bar of the White-Horſe; 
and this was a nuiſance he had been anxious to re- 
move from the period when Colonel Buhanun's death 
became certain; nay, there were ſome who dated his 
objections to the fight of the little inn, from the time 
in which he had been ſo good as to lend Landlady 
Brown one hundred pounds on the leaſe of the pre- 


miſes, as he bad immediately begun to build an houſe 
on the oppoſite fide of the — with * aceommo- 


dation for an inn. 
It is indeed true, the little inn, with the green b 


had once been con dered as a pretty point of proſpect; 
but at preſent pulling down the old White-Horſe, and 
licenſing the new, was Sir Solomon's rage. | 


ya wy WW 
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„ e knelt gr — 
leaſe ; as ſhe was deep on her brewer, wine-merchant, 


and corn-chandler's books, with debts enough due in 


Penry to help her on, it would perhaps have been na- 
tural if Sir Solomon, in his zeal to remove the licence 


of the old White-Horſe to his own premiſes, had of- 
fered to put the poor bewitched widow into it ; but 
thoſe who reaſon thus know little of Sir Solomon 


| Muſhroom, nor can diſtinguiſh whether the White- 


Horſe or the landlady was the nuiſance he had moſt at : 


heart to remove. 
Mr. Quibble adviſed Mrs. Brown to ſummons all 


her debtors under forty ſhillings, and make them pay= 
able to his clerk, a lad fix foot high, who called him 


papa; to let the houſe by auction, and depute fas 
clerk to receive the money; to fell alſo by auction 
what plate and furniture were not included in the 


leaſe, which his clerk would ſee done to the beſt ad- 


vantage ; and as ſhe, being a feme-covert, could not 
be ſued, to place the amount on ſecurities, under the 
direction of nit clerk, and live on the intereſt or prin» 
cipal, as might belt ſuit, in ſpite of the creditors, which 
he affured her was the molt common thing in the 


: world. 


Mortified pride, reduced circumſtances, and the 


altered faces ſhe every day met, added to her uncer- 
tainty of a huſband's fate, whoſe abſence, ſap as be had 


deen often called, almoſt diſtracted poor Mrs. Brown, 


and rendered her as eager to leave Fenn. as the had 
o2 | once 
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once been to get to it: the tcok Mr. Quibble's 


counſel; the clerł began the * and nee 
a broker to fel] by auction. 
Mr. Quibble was a famous lawyer; he was the ſon 


of one of thoſe neceffary appendages to the profeſſion, 
a bailiff's follower, and had riſen to his preſent emi- 


nence before the heavy tax of an unreaſonable miniſter 
had damped the noble ardour of would be lawyers. 


Reſpected beings! to you whoſe firſt rudiments of | 


the profound ſcience, which ſucceſsfully. confound 
right and wrong, were received at a charity-ſchoot, 
or the three-halfpenny ſeminary of the neareſt alley 


to you whoſe genius were unfettered by princ! iple, and 


whoſe admiffions were free from expence—you, who, 
if your fires received alms from a pariſh, if they beg- 
ged, if they robbed, felt not diſmayed by ſhame, or 


amended by puniſhment—it is to you I addreſs this 


melancholy apoſtrophe; rouſe zourſelres ; rife in a 
maſs; pull down that odious Pitt. Ah, Sirs! think 


what will become of the profeſſion, if none are allowed. 


to depredate on the fortunes of others, who cannot 
command an hundred pounds of their own. Cruel 
obligation ! when ſo many bright luminanes among 
you never did, nor never will juſtly poſſeſs ſo many 
pence. And ſuch was the preciſe ſituation of Lawyer 


Quibble when he commenced buſineſs at FOE ;—but 


he was always a daſher. - 


He took under his protection a ſet of perſecuted 


men, = knvgglers, and making their caſe, as he 
did 


* 
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| did their money, his own, took ſuch h eſpecial Care never 
to loſe a cauſe for want of witneſſes, that he had now 
a town houſe at London, a neat white houſe, wath 
mahogany door and braſs knocker at Penry ; kept his 

carriage, and brought his ſou up to the buſineſs. ⁴ 
The day of fale arrived. All that old wel 
known and well-accuſtomed inn, delightfully fituated, 
replete with conveniences, and now in full trade, 
' which coſt the preſent poſſeſſor, in will and im- 
provements, upwards of ſix hundred pounds, and was, 
the auctioneer declared, well worth as many thou- 

ſands. | | 

Previous to any bidding, an old man, uncle to Sam 
the waiter, aſked for the leaſe, which, to the confu- 
ſion of Mrs. Brown, and her reduced number of 
friends, Mr. Quibble anſwered he was inftructed to 
| ſay, Sir Solomon Muſhroom had on mortgage, and 
that the fight of the inn, from his beſt drawing-room 
window, being intolerably difagreeable to the ladies 
of his family, ke deſigned to carry the licence and 
trade to a new White-Horſe of his own over the way. 
Lawyer Quibble then withdrew, leaving the remain- 
ing part of the bufineſs to the management of has clerk. 
This ſtatement, of which the aftoniſhed Mrs. 
Brown had not before heard one word, ſoon did her 
up; the clerk ordering the ſale to proceed, and the firſt 
lot being knocked down for the twentieth part of its 
value, ſhe haſtily left the houſe, and accepted an aſylum | 
her * did, to the credit of ſiſterly love, offer for one 
0 5 8 nig lr, 
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_ night, though ſhe told her, by way of comfort, if 
Lawyer Quibble ſettled with her in ſeven Years, the 
would be R_ 


Next morning, however, young Quibble, to chalk 


agreeable ſurpriſe, preſented himſelf to ſetfle accounts. 
Mrs. Brown, whom taking out ſummonſes, under Mr. 5 
. Quibble” s directions, had rendered hateful to all who 

were in her debt, which compriſed by far the greater 
part of the villagers, was impatient to quit Penry, and 


received young Quibble with a mixture of joy and 
reſpe&t the could not refrain from Pong into — 


of her beſt words. | = | 
There have been inſtances of Carpriſe, which have 
operated in various unaccountable ways on the human 


frame; the hair has ſtood upright, it has changed 
colour, it has fallen off; the ſight, the hearing, the 
faculties, have been ſuſpended, nay loſt. 


lady ; but if ever mortal was near petrification, it was 


| her, when young Mr. Quibble delivered vouchers for 
aʒn account, which in ſums total was thus ſtated : To 


total of goods and caſh received, 2421. 7s. 11 1d To 


total of expences, rent, taxes, bills of auctioneer, and 


ſelf, 2431. 10s. 113d. Balance due to ſelf, 11. 3s. 02d. 


| which he kindly 2dded ſhe need not diftreſs herſelf 
about, for that he hoped ſo much would remain, out 
of the outſtanding debts, after paying Sir Solomon 


Muſhroom, which he had pledged his henour to do. 


— 


None of 
theſe things exactly happened to our quondam land- 


5 | 2 60 Pay 
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' © Fay ar Solomon, faltered Mrs. Brown ; bas 
he not the leaſe ?*? . | 
„The leaſe! replied young Mr. Quibble, cor 
temptuouſſy, what is the leaſe without the trade? 
not worth that, and he ſmartly ſnapped his fingers. 
If the readers do not ſee in this management the 
Lord of the Manor was reſolved, at all events, to get 
completely rid of the landlady of the White-Horſe, 
they are but ſorry ſort of readers, and only worthy to 
read ſuch wonders as are every day written, if net in 
this book, in many others. 

The fates, ſylphs, ſtars, or genius, that for the laſt 
thirty years had whirled Sir Solomon Muſhroom 
through thick and thin to the goal of his defires, be- 
came a little reſtive at this ſage of the buſineſs; it was 
his inſtructions, at all riſks, to cet Mrs. Brown out of © 
the neighbourhood ; but ths. kavidg very little wit, 
and no common ſenſe, could not literally ſtand ſuck a 
winding up of all her grandeur ; ſhe fell, as if the had 
been ſhot, on the ground, in what her ſiſter called a 
right earneſt convulſion fit. 

Doctor Croak, who happened to be at his villa, was 
ſent for to the dying woman, and he bid his footman 
tell his coachman to order his groom to ſeek aſter his 
journeyman. | 
| Mifs Bawſky had often heard Rofa ſpeak —_ af. 

fectionately of the Browns, and 3 him to go 


himſelf. 


« Who, 
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« Who, him! 3 no; it was not for men 


of his rank to he —he—hem. 
„ Elinor begs it, ſaid Mrs. Bawſky, in a voice 
that implied, and I command. 
The Doctor could oppoſe neither Elinorſs begging, 
nor Mrs. Bawſky's command; but he could not 
walk ; no, that was impoflible ; 
once beat round the four towns of Stroude, Chatham, 
Rocheſter, and Brompton, following his mother's 


ſhrill round and ſound, had long dropped acquaintance 


with any thing but mats and carpets; ſo the coach 


was got ready to carry Doctor Croak an hundred 2 


yards to viſit a dying woman. 


There was a time when Mrs. Brown —_ not 


counterfeit a fit without ſetting the village of Penry in 
commotion ; her ſhrieks were now heard as plain as 
ever, and her mouth was frightfully diftorted ; but her 


ſiſter and young Lawyer Quibble, the latter of whom 


the former had locked in, believing, ſne ſaid, her 


ſiſter was a dead woman, had the fit now all to them- - 


ſelves. 


news. 


twenty guineas to get rid of her.. 


Twenty guineas! if Mr. Quibble, ſenior, had 
known ;—however, he would get her off immedi- | 


ately. | 
| «6 Ay, 


thoſe ſturdy feet that 


Doctor Croak's entrance gave young - Quibble « an | 
opportunity to eſcape to Muſhroom- place with the 


«© Pith!”” quoth Sir Solomon, 1 would give 
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«© Ay, do, my good Quibble, faid the Knight; 
1% and d'ye hear—if five will do 

Mr. Quibble made all poſſible hafte ; but it would 
not do; the fits continued; and when their violence 
ceaſed, ſhe lay in a ſtate of torpidity till next day, 
when the Doctor pronounced her in a brain fever. 

What was to be done now ? Sir Solomon ſent pri- 
vately to perſuade the Doctor it was a diſeaſe of the 
brain, without fever, and adviſed” ſending her to 


Bedlam. | 

But times were oh 8 ſi ace Delile Croak? s 
Mg was at all ſubſervient to Sir Solomon Muſh- 
room's. 

« He adviſe! how ſhould by EY or know any 
thing of diſeaſes of the brain? the woman muſt go to 


the workhouſe: wn 


And by Doctor Croak's Kiel thither ſhe was 


carried. 

Mis Bawſky privately ſent money, and orders for 
every thing to be got at her expence which the Doctor 
directed, and went to Mount Pleaſant, to caution the 
family, if the news was brought thereanot to alarm 
and diſtreſs her friend. 

To the benevolent charity of this amiable girl did 
the poor Mrs, Brown owe her life ; the fever of her 
brain fell into her limbs, and after ſenſe and memory 
rcturned, the was confined to her bed three months; 
ben Mrs. Harley and Miſs Bawſky, having firtt con- 
tributed A themſelves, made collections ſor her 

eo journey 


journey to Bath, where the was received into the in- 
firmary ; while Roſa, who had wearied conjecture at _ 
her abſence, hearing, at length, there was not only 
another landlord, but another inn at Penry, concluded 
ſhe was ſtill in ſearch after her vaniſhed huſband, and 
-fondly cheriſhed the hope of again ſceing the only two 
People intereſted in, or connected with her recollect- 
tons of paſt happineſs; for as to Sir Solomon Muſh» 

room, his character had gradually unfolded itſelf, 
and ſhe contidered it as an inſult to the memory of her 
_ deceaſed benefactor, as well as degrading to honeft 
John Brown, to claſs ſo contemptible a perſon with 
him, in the number of the ſurviving friends of Colo- 
nel Buhanun. 

Landlady Brown having not only loſt her ſeat in 
the pretty bar fronting two roads, her huſband, and 
all the worldly goods with which he her endowed, 
but the total uſe of her limbs; leſt the reader ſhould 
ſuppoſe the author is ſo ignorant of the «ſage le monde 
as not to know when people have loſt their all, it is 
time to loſe them, ſhe follows the example already ſet 
by all the particular friends and relatives of the broken 
landlady, of leaving her to the infirmary, a wheel chair, 
the warm baths, and the charity of Miſs Elinor 


| r. . 
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